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Contributions on the Religion, History, &c. of Tibet.—By Basoo Sanat 
Cuanpra Dis, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjiling. 


I.—THE BON (PON) RELIGION. 
INTRODUCTION, 


Lama Je-tsun-lossai Cunorxyi-Nima pal Ssafipo is the author of 
the well known work “ Dub-thah leg-shad sel-kyi mélon’”? which contains 
short accounts of the various religious systems in ancient India, Tibet, 
Mongolia and China.! The first Lama whose avowed incarnation he is 
believed to have been was named Chhoikyi waf-chhyug, whose high 
dignity was recognised by the Emperor of China, by letters patent and the 
presentation of a golden tablet,’ and who was famous for his knowledge of 
metaphysics and vyA4karana and did greatly enhance the cause of Buddhism. 
Our author was born, agreeably to a certain prophecy, at Pah-ri in Amdo, 
in the year fere-serpent of the 12th Cycle, 3. e., 1674 A. D., and died in the 
year 1740 A.D. In his boyhood he gave many striking proofs of his 
powerful intellect. Being a divine personage, he easily acquired proficiency 
in the several branches of Buddhist sacred literature. After taking the 
vows of monk-hood, he studied the Sitras and Tantras under many eminent 
Lamas, such as Chafikya Rolpai Dorje the spiritual guide of the Emperor 
Kuenlang (Chhif-lui). On his reaching the proper age he was placed 
at the head of the Jam-vyai monastery on the Thi or throne of his pre- 
decessors. During his presidency more than 3000 monks used to congregate 
in the monastery for service. He visited Central Tibet, Tsai and Sakya, 
and spent a few years at the Dapufi monastery in order to prosecute 
religious studies. Returning to his native country, after a study of seven 
years, he displayed great learning in metaphysics and vydkarana. At thig 
time he propitiated the gods Hayagriva, Dorje Phagmo, and others of his 
tutelary deities. He also propitiated the goddess Paldan Lhamo (K4li 

1The Dub-thah Selkyi Mél6f (grub-mthah Sel-kyi mé-16f) contains 12 books. 
I have made a literal translation of the 8th and 11th books which treat of the Bon 
religion and the rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia. My translations of 
the 9th and 10th books (on Ancient and Medisval China) are almost literal. All 
Tibetan names are spelt as pronounced, except those in the lists on pp. 199—201 
which are spelt as written. In Bon the d is pronounced as » (Pon). The nasal congo- 
nants & and G are transliterated by # and # respectively, and Q by 4, S by ts, ¥ by ésh, 
& by ds, @ by sh, Aby ss. 

? In the history of Tibet and the lives of Lamas many accounts of presenta- 
tion of seals and tablets will be found. The custom of presenting seals and tablets 
and letters patent is still in vogue in Tibet and China. The use of seals by different 
dependencies of China and Tibet is very carefully watched by the Government of those 


countries. A change of official seals generally signifies a change of vassalage. Tablets, 
like diplomas and letters patent, are given to establish a new ruler or governor in power. 
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of the Hinddis) who enabled him, it is said, to render good service to 
Buddhism. Many Mongolian princes and chiefs became his friends and 
spiritual pupils, by whose assistance he established five religious institu- 
tions. He resided in Pekin for more than three years, in order to collect 
information respecting the various schools of religion which then existed 
in China, and the ancient ones that had died away. He also care- 
fully studied the national laws and statutes of China from ancient 
records, and thereby made himself famous. The Emperor conferred 
on him marks of honour and dignity greater than any that had been 
enjoyed by his predecessors. He also presented him his own robes, 
which contained one hundred and eight dragons worked in gold, together 
with a hundred thousand crowns of silver. The Mongolian princes also, 
who evinced great faith in his saintliness, made him immense presents. 
On his return to Amdo, all the chiefs and princes of Mongolia and western 
China advanced to a distance of six days’ journey from the town to pay 
him homage. Among these princes, the Khan of Lanju and the Viceroy 
of Tsufi-tu-fu were very well known. On his arrival at the monastery, 
the Lamas and monks of the thirteen great monasteries of Amdo made him 
presents, according to their means and resources. From that time, for a 
period of twelve years, he devoted himself to the affairs of the monastery 
and to yoga, after which he attained to the “marvellous state of the 
gods.” At the age of 66, on the 10th of the Lunar month, his person 
being contracted to a cubit’s length, he returned to the land of the 
blessed. He had finished his work called “ Dub-thah éelkyi mélofi” about 
a week before his death, which occurred in 1740 A.D. The age of the 
work is therefore 140 years only. 

The following are his principal works : 

(1.) The Legendary biography of Lama J am-vyafi of Guf-than, 

in 2 Vols. 

(2.) ‘5 “ »» his predecessors, in one Vol. 

(3.) Hymns and Songs. 

(4) On the worship of Hayagriva or “'Taden,” in 2 Vols. 


(5.) 5 . Né&ro kha-choimo (a goddess), in 2 Vols. 

(6.) ‘5 Dorje Phagmo, in 2 Vols. 

(7.) On Mathematics (Chronology, Arithmetic and Astrology), in 
one Vol. 


(8.) On Medicines, in one Vol. 
(9.) On the method of constructing chaityas, sacred pictures and 
images, in one Vol. 
(10.) On rhetoric, words and versification ; stotras in two Vols. 
(11.) About the history and theories of the reformed, or Gelugpa, 
school, in 5 Vols. 
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Trsetan Text. 
8th Book of Dub-thah Selhyi MeloA. 
(32 18Q' Aq ga" A) 

AHRQ UT MY Qe’ gra AG’ I args aL’ S | 
Far SARA QANTAS BT EH SALTS QE QEO AL INT 
arrada Ss Pays sy wage gn a Na aaa Ly hs gaa 
Sedge Furqn grand dyaan ing maa sas 
Pare west yang an an yan dg sa Qyqg ar aay 
SPH SV AL SET GV OCALT Aol SAL aa 
ar gaya sh aeesqaxny saan maya At ya) | N9°s 
weyers SAN AgGN | SN Layyg SAGA] BRIN SaTAy 
yen airs scyasy) | oes gage garg’ 
RR BATA) So YTUER AA ANTE PL QgH IN YN 
PASE HY aay] Se aATQ’ HNL BSS ANY PASVIN | 
dowen qimayratsa, Lacs aagany| AG yor g'S"y' AC’ 
Er ax Garda LAN: Ama Qe SEAT SAX AEA BATHS TT ay A" 
ae TRAN ACRE AL RAN | BYR SR REY 
qa eres) RSCRsa TS EN WR AN 
wSpan games axedgyyat Farry 
EATS Sa Gama raqaynryeny| Ree AY 
aL Tawr) A Pay yer Sus) sq iaay 
ye S58) Nad amare yon ANG Ae | aagaT ae 
BBA NY AL” BSH NON BA HEHE SQR'IN' TA BN BON GHA 
HSRUH LALA | AGS HERA) | EATS 
qeLNy) ay da mse sorta age masarran sar 
LAN’ SY a RSS ASS ABV OM seas edt aN MAA Oa" 
ater ae ag agar dary Sm Qty a RS AgA'G' HL 5705" BAN" 
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BN BV SAVIN PHYS EVYAVIS SS Ya | sada Gay 
qA] Wa Qiao gaa ypararsa egy ae yA Rg Bae Qe 
RG'Qar gras) Rare HaY' RG] WPA AGAMA QR QE'BA” 
UVM AL A PSV ANH S| SLs sng sygsa'y” 
an RR aang sa Qt eS SY LAN FQ Se aq’ yy da GEN’ 
aay Sarqa Wagan) Ah was'ha RQ saya Qe ang ayy 
HAG | QOH SANS DG Sa Qrar ae yy Hayy say) wyL'ha 
Qaayyya) ALersaqaay asrqn, Aaa gy 
NENT ASS 'HESAN AN QUEER SULA QUA BH BAH SS 
NIE ara seg AA's | Fay SH aN’ ay Suga gay 
BAN YQeL AG's} say ga qsa nage ay oda waa’ 
BVEVIAN' SN] Bah) QA Asay e|a' gaayaran’ 
a rayaryaayagy ya) SSA CAR BGG] ater 
QENV LAAN] VAAN TABU ATT HHL EAI" 
BEVRAN Ry VANS EN y ya | ASVAN EHV] YAM’ 
RO NESL QP ASN LA TAT AN AIA AN HAY QAAY"| 
BS AN HAY YQsyysa) FAs aq vay’ y' ges gs" g5" 
SHAN T FMT aU ay Se PA Qa eD say) 585" 
By aN Hae ye Soe Rasy) SPAN ANS yaa gn aa’ 
QBL HRS QE YUH NS | VTL Aa ayn) 55° 
PRL] NEW MT AQN HL SH EVAN oy HLS NSA 
RLS Mh URS QENY OAL] ANAL SNL T S 
Br qa aya S SNAG FAN SN T QSAR QV RAN EN HT 
SyNyacagarAagy Lr Sraqase ay Sv Ga an'qn wary’ 
a] SANA’ Ray TSG QR Ry HAG Se QA AN NCAT EN’ 
SASS LTV QA a Ry SGI Veda avg any Fags 
BABN' NS NGL HGS AY LT SAN TH RS ALON AN AG LAY" 
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SR ASIN) Ae kr yeran ay VAP segs ALS YAY! 
san Sues Re aa MBL aaa an) hy araxrny xy] 
AOR ON OS YIN RA] S545 F547 495'H TL Q'hNQ"D 
OA" | RL Yop Raa a RGN eae MAA SEE NGA SN’ SHAQ’ 
ayaa sayy) graeme) FQN a waSc’ 
Bm AU SAAY qaarae’) Haan sy Q’ 5 QRAHAL "SATS" 
SN) NEVA HES PANE HOSA ys EN AS 4" 
QV SAA Vey gL syn ZAM RLS Gay PL an gHs"] 
TEN BOY Aa gaya vmaryy SRF QS NG'S NYT qyingay 
PAL’ ya gs qa’ say aL’ By Qgqy gaa SNAG’ AHN | 
Rae Su qrangagxr sas Agra 3a) gq yaya ga’ 
BRA Ya" SA" HNL Y" QYG"D"| SQHq Baa yy" aaa)" 
QRS Q NaN sS) HTN Aga Bayo Qwr saa 
SNL) SNL ANT AN AIN'RANTER) NAN AR aL ye 
VONso BVNIR'a) BaINRss sean) wT 
REAR Yas Qgar) MYR ETN AS Qara aga) saga Sq 
hayasageaga) RAaN' SAN Sa RAN YS Qga) NGaraT aR’ 
Qgarayey SQA NAQBTSML AT MR Qga any AN" 
Bo) Qe AVERT AMAQN NARs Sa S| SUR aan aay 
aagya) adage) wy sass) Faqayarqssa 3 ase 
BQN REY S'S ASH NANH VYSTAR IST ST QHAL| NBS 
RENQAN Re ALA) FRG Aa eS | wes sy ays esN' | ar 
eytarsaani BF a Vaan QV LY RAH SY AT’ SAL" VSN’ 
ena svan) goayas ay Yevsywayqtr so) say's 
ALE SO QRIVATA RYT ANTS) Sey) Syrziy 
Raa SH SAA SAV YATNN SETAC Fae QR 
HHParl sm Sar) Py ary yo rar awr vaya 


AA 
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AvY mgsre sma, Ab N EST | «6OQNRRN OBA 
So wen ang ay) ssn gaa ast wer 
SN'NS! HR NAN DSN TAR' Bo EN] SAG gS RANI 
Rasa] OL MAN) 84°94) Sa" QL YQ AI! BAS Bay 
REIN BRST YAN" Axx az a WAR’ Sq WN SN'S'SN'SG’ 
SOTA ga SO a gS YSIS SOT NON BNO UAE 
au I_ada gy grdargak aan anya 
QIVAASY Yo PRIN SHAserqasagyn) we 
RIVA HGS STMT Ha Faraday FaFqrarorargyy 
ATS’ QS ah HYD’ A Serax Qe a im Qka gage ara yas 
AyR ae A Naa’ 8 aor YN ASal QUES SOIT QUE 
Qwreqwans ys) Pwrvan Pavia grag "rae 
RO SROs GUS QL TAN AG] Aa Qo'QNQ’aM' S| YONA ay’ 
Pewag, Farwrwdegoaygay yarqary Srky | Yara 
agar Sar yyy | SAAN AL'S HALINRES ARN SH EAN 
BVATIAVSS'! ya sae ya ABA’ DAN" BN NO SRAN SYR 2 
SN] BEAN'S garg QBL'A Wa’ Say Qa’ Ba QR Ha eg NT GON 
Aa’) 355° ae grace aia dora gan ae sda eQey 
aayryna wma mgr easy lay ae eyes | yaee 
BWHSOY INT AVN US) SUL S ABN RON UNAS) BINT 
WAIT TEVA VSIVTUENAN! FCS STCATANS) a 
Sardar ea sway Sa 4) Baruasanay yaya, | Feng ea 
HSV QyAL ya PAW yarvuyaanyagys'eay gar 
Tanga SUG AWIWSE' Aya ASA’ GA YMR YH Fa QS AL’ 
yo GN yaa ey ivaradaguayan), wr gaagae are sa 
pr do GS Ass aay yg ia Say Mav sy soagyyL ae" 
Rsk) KATA RIA Mgr ayey gyn y HLTA 
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Sercay ay mar anas) VGN’ SN NAA Sa’ BA Md’ V4" LQ" a) QS" 
BNQ Pay aa PON Aa ser hR) A SON ET UN AAA 
Aa) Saerardyqg Sys Snag) He annoy En eg. nary 
CAV qa Hq) BS Ne Sagar ya gL sa ay ya GALS" 
BTA TH yr ys’ sane) eee ya'sa's age Qy| 
NNEC NAN SH YU A CMA YQ 64] | -QaBT 
nada rere h gag manana hy % qv’ Qer’ Qyaaan’sy’ 
yrevagysn, avaarsyitors mA Va FR Qaey 
RH sah sarawag earl ssavraqarsaqaaqa gy" 
QL RYH ayraaradas gv ng yma sma gan hay’ 
aaa Phareu Ey (iar wearayy! Far araQqa'y’ 
Pawrata grsary maa see yar gy kaye ge 
ana, Leys yay ad sq Grr gn ygesr yay ary 
ea) RQ Rexqranr sags aay sass) Karays had) 
Seay ser daygicgeiens targa! Ba sven y 
TWaarad) ward, sy la aamaqray way QcyEy Sma 
wigdyagawara Asda a ands 's gear asa 
RR ora ae Pe SAR Ga, PP Ebay serdar 
ig soanggqyayararne) sarge saaw gray) Fe 
Fey arayerg, Kaya Sa 55 Ty Sa QMS OSL 
Bee or zy ey TRH REN HES SLGN ABN UN 

BA AL EA’ a5" Q9Q" HR" 5 QRA' N'A Ra yaa’ 
Hr, Sera) gare SHR) AC Ra YATE ST Ys CQ aN 
KSAT SAS NTN DT! SOLVAY GS ALS SHG 
Haier wee Ese sewavay) Sarqaaa ayy FyHS's'QH] 
TER EHS] SON SAWER'S BRA SY SQWYA GH) NGAY'S’ 
TI ARE LE Ror Sqarear Fes Qky yas quay ayay 
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Waray qwdarsy ya ES Hoo RT a SUSY HU ET 
yal | Se Ba Lary a qatar AoA Qn §4'aoy SEL Hh Awe ay 
IT QRH a BQ A A Bry QRa Ha AT IAT QR’ Sey Q05"| ns 
VAAN GAT STAN QS YR GIN BHAA SEGA ST 
REY SEON' HR QRIQIN' NAG GA) RGAE «FOL ay Say 
NL ELIN RAP IRAN AS HAY YT BITS | GARG 
QE Ka SBN’ BHA’ SH NAVAL AMA gageqay a Saat Qssyv uA 
Taian asa gaara mag aay asa) | aay ary saa a6 
ASV AYV ALA Sas yaa yENAG, Agama, — -YSAAA 
Pasay Ag FA wise yoy Way Quy ge am 
Ua BY NLS Ne ays yssa, wrsaegayerae 
SHS SUVS ARG EG) YOAV ar gr TTa! Hy 35" 
RSs) THVIATIATS MAGN. QYY HAA PRE Qa gaa 
yma, AANA ASH S| QSLHNG  95q'GRQNTSS 
B'S" 5135) 

SATS WG, ASAT RAN TIS TAMAS | ECS OS 
QR PSTN KS | USM Pega sarse) | a Aaa 
WN AHH A) BVM TQ e paar, = sds: 
Rasa NsAe) seas sT Tew ov dag 
BS) wma min Svan Rags) | BS NI Sa Uys 
BN Sy anrmss) | wT BSR Tan THEY SaL YON NaN RS 
SVN Ag sa Aeqasa yo ea THQ - AANA Vs QQ 
TEIN ALV aR) WHT ay ENG A yg agL-Tag; By 
NRHN S Mo A PATINA Aye PLsr-|Te 
Qa STRIATE A US MST TAIN! AVS EE AL ATS 
QE SY EAN QPS SCAMS QA RAEN TY LSS] | gy asc 
Say AON D QA’5 FN BAAS ABL SNS TS Aaya sy yA" 
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HAM SOME AQAA Ys LH Qe4 HRY Y HAQ™ QIN AN| 
a8 8 NES ENG PO QAR YS INE NON RE QYS 90585 
VVANQa Agar A)! AeeysaRy By-9 msg 5 Fano 
BQ NIG SHAG Hoy aa AMAT Ys YSN NS HH GH FAS HAY 
QAR AN YRS FQ HFS AMT AHN YT NL QE Hae] 
Qa Aas SH UVHIQUI Seay qyM ant yy Geylang 
S-Ni gH 4. Bare Sar-N yy yee ~ 


TRANSLATION. 


In Bon Granthas it is said that in the present Kalpa, from the time 
when the duration of human life was immeasureable till it dwindled to ten 
years, there are eighteen divine manifestations (teachers), counting from 
Kun-tu-ssaii-po, the chief Bon god, to Thaii-ma-medon. Of these teachers, 
the one who is called S’en-rab and is said to have appeared when the length of 
human life diminished to one hundred years, is the reigning Bon god. He 
was born at Holmo Lufrif (or “long valley’’), in the country of Shai- 
shui.2 Some authors conjecture that he, being a miraculous incarnation 
of Buddha, was contemporaneous with our teacher (Sakya Simha). 

According to the Vaidirya Karpo,* Buddha, with a view to the 
moral improvement of the Bonpo, became incarnate as S‘en-rab-mipo® 
in the country of Shafi-shufi. He observed the twelve acts of the Bon 
Dharma and taught the nine series of ydnas (vehicles of knowledge), opened 
the door of the gods (heaven) for those alive, and shut the entrance 
of the graves of the dead, and committed the living to the path of 
svastika (yun-druf).6 He possessed such powers as foreknowledge, and 
was able to perform miracles, &. Moreover having visited various places 


3 Shafi-shufi is the part of Tibet, called now Gugé and Knéor or upper Besahr. 

4 Vuiddrya Karpo, meaning the White Lapis Lazuli, is the name of a historical and 
chronological work of great repute, composed by the illustrious Regent of Lhasa, Desi 
Safigé, in the 17th century. 

5 The word Sén means god, rad means excellent, hence Sen rab means excellent 
god; Mipo, human. 

6 The Svastika emblem of the Bonpo is similar to that of the Buddhists, from 
which it only differs in direction ; for Bon-kor or the Bonpo manner of circumambulation 
round a shrine or deity is from right to left, while the Chhoi-kor or the Buddhist 
manner of circumambulation is from left to right. The Bon religion is founded on the 
Svastika mandala which is called ‘“‘ Yufi-drui.” 
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of Bon pilgrimage in Tibet on the east of the monastery of Pu-chhu-lha- 
kha in Kof-yul, Nah-ser-khaf-tse on the site of which was established 
the monastery of Nah-ri-tva-tshaf, the hill called Rin-chhen pui-pa, &., he 
subdued many earthly demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound under 
solemn oaths. He explained the four ways of Bon evastike and skandha 
and the five repositories of sacred scriptures. Among his spiritual descen- 
dants, there were the six who bore the surname of Mu-tsho and Dem, the 
Persian sage named Mu-tsho-tra-hé-si, The-thofi-par-team, Guhi-li-barma, 
the Indian Pandit Deva Natha surnamed Mantra-ushma, the Chinese sage 
Leg-tafi-mai, the learned priest of Thom named Ser-dog-che-chyam, 
the Tibetan sage Dem-gyen-tsha-maf, Che tshagargu the learned scholar 
of Mi-iiag (Burmah), the erudite Mupaf-sai of the Sumpa country, and 
the sage S’er-pu-chhen of Shaji-shufi ; these and many other followers, 
carrying the doctrine to all quarters, diffused the Bon religion. 

In Tibet the Bon religion presented itself as Ist, Jola-Bon; 2nd, 
Khyar-Bon ; 8rd, Gyur-Bon. 


1st stage Jola Bon. 


During the reign of king Thi-de-tsanpo, the sixth in descent from Nah 
thi-tsanpo, in the province of U, also called Shofi-hon, a boy belonging 
to the family of S’en, at the age of thirteen, was kidnapped by a goblin, 
who took him to different places and mountains of Tibet and Kham. After 
rambling thirteen years with the goblin, the boy, fully instructed in de- 
moniac crafts, being now twenty-six years of age, was returned to the society 
of men. Hecould point out the haunts of malicious spirits and goblins, and 
tell that such and such a demigod and demon lived in such and sucha place, 
who committed mischief and good of this and that kind, and that they 
could be propitiated by a certain kind of worship and offering. He 
gave an account of different descriptions of “ ye-fag’’ or mystical offerings.’ 
Twenty generations of Tibetan kings, from Nab-thi-tsanpo down to Thi- 
jé-teanpo, are said to have followed no other religion than the Bon. 
It is evident that the first introduction of the Bon religion in Tibet was due 
to this man. However, the Bonpo of that age were skilled in witchcraft, 
the performance of mystical rites for suppressing evil spirits and cannibal 
hobgoblins of the nether region, the invocation of the venerable gods above, 
and the domestic ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits of 
the middle region (Earth) caused by the “ pollution of the hearth.’’® Besides 


7 They are prepared, like the masta of a ship, with stretched threads and ropes. 

8 Thab-den or “the ejecting of defilement from the hearth.” In Tibet and 
its neighbourhood from time immemorial the defiling of the hearth by the over- 
flowing of boiled milk, broth of meat, or of any other thing edible or usefal (except water) 
from any utensil, is considered to be a great calamity whioh brings immense trouble to 
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these there did not then exist any other theories or works concerning the 
Bon religion. In (some historical works such as) the Gyalrab and Chhoi-jui 


the owner. When a cook-house containing a hearth is so defiled, the owner must im- 
mediately cleanse it out; the ground which held the hearth should be dug out and 
thrown into water, in default of which the demons and the gods of the middle region, 
“ Sa-dag’’ (or Négas), become annoyed and punish the owners or defilers with 
the disease of leprosy. In order to escape such punishment, that is, to be cured of 
leprosy, the patient goes to a male or female Bon priest in quest of a remedy. He 
requests him or her to examine his fortune ; the priest of course attributes the disease 
to defiling of the hearth, and requests the patient to recollect the places where he ever 
cooked food or boiled anything. The names of all those places being given, the 
priest casts lots and finds out the right place and arranges for the ceremonies of 
cleansing the defiled hearth. Not all priests can claim to perform the ceremony, 
but the patient invites the priests of the country who assemble in an open place and 
cast lots to find out what particular priest would be acceptable to the “ Sa-dag” for the 
purpose of officiating at the ceremony. The fortunate man being picked out, the 
service commences. Hoe strictly abetains from the use of spirits and meat for the 
time being, as the “Sa-dag” are prejudiced ugainst their use. The priest now invokes 
his tutelary deity called Kah-bab, and Thab-lha the god of the hearth, who, by turns tak- 
ing possession of his body, lead him to the particular spot where lies the defiled hearth. 
Arrived at the spot he plants his arrow-flag called ‘‘Dah-dar.”” As soon as this is 
finished, the spirits withdraw and the priest comes to his senses, when he inquires from 
those around him what inspired sayings he had given out. Being told every detail 
of the affair, he goes on to conduct the usual prescribed ceremonies. He or she 
(female priests are preferred) then in an authoritative tone summons the eight demi- 
gods (gods, négas, yakshas, demons, genii, Pebar Gyalpo, mischievous female spirits 
called Mamos, and malignant planets such as the Indian Rdhu) and tells them—*‘I, ac- 
cording to the command of S’en-rab mipo the lord of the Bon religion, am conducting 
this ceremony. Ye all listen to what I say :—I shall just cleanse the polluted hearth 
of its defilement, in which work I exhort you all to help me. Remember, that I act 
like a tool in your hands, all success rests on your ingenuity. Wherefore be kind and 
mercifal to me!”” He now chants the usual mantras and conducts the ceremony. 
When the first part of the service is over, he invokes his own Kah-bab, together 
with Thab-lha the god of the hearth, saying, “‘O Kah-bab &c., my appointed friends and 
guardians, and ye hosts of ancestors, vouchsafe me your aid at this critical time. 
If I fail in my object, disgrace shall fall on me and also on you all who favour me!” 
He concludes his invocation by a threat, saying, ‘‘if you do not make me successful, 
I shall henceforth withhold the paying of reverence and offerings to you all.” He 
then finishes the service by ordering a host of diggers to dig out the spot indicated, 
to the depth of about 8 or 10 feet. He briskly walks round the ditch, his heart 
beating with the fear of missing the ball hid in the polluted ground. When the proper 
moment arrives the Kah-bab and Thab-lha by turns inspire him, when he throws 
himself into the bottom of the ditch in a senseless state and picks out the polluted 
ball. The Kah-bab having immediately withdrawn, the priest regains his senses and 
produces the ball before all who remain present and breaks it to examine the contenta. 
If a living or dead larva of an insect of any kind is found within it, the operation is 
considered successful, otherwise not. If the ball be empty, the leper’s case is considered 
hopeless, since the devil, born as a larva within the defiled ground soon after the 
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the progress of the Bon religion is traced from the reign of king Di-gum- 
tsanpo. This stage of the Bon religion is also called Gyu Bon Chhab-nag.? 


2nd Stage, Khyar-Bon. 

When king Digum tsanpo was assassinated, the Bon priests, not know- 
ing how to conduct the funeral rites (so as to prevent his spirit from doing 
mischief to the living), invited three Bon priests, one from Kashmir, a 
second from the Dusha country and a third from the country of Shai-shua, 
to perform the “funeral of the stabbed’’. One of these priests propitiated 
Ge-god khyufi and Me-lha the god of fire, and thereby was enabled to 
travel in the sky, mounted ona tambourine, and to discover mines. He could 
perform miraculous feats, such as cutting iron with the quills of birds, &. 
Another priest was skilled in delivering oracles and telling fortunes by Jutska 
and by deciphering mystic symbols on the fresh human shoulder-bone and 
thereby divining good and evil. The third priest was famed for hia 
skill in conducting the funeral ceremonies of the dead, especially of 
those murdered with knives, &c. 

Previous to the appearance of these Bon priests there existed no Bon 
religious theories. Since their time the Bon doctrines have come into 
existence. This stage of the Bon religion called Khyar-Bon (4. e., erroneous 
Bon) was mixed up with the S‘aiva doctrine of the Tirthikas. 


The 8rd Stage or Gyur-Bon. 
This is divided into three Sub-stages. 


1st Sub-stage, 


An Indian Pandit, having profaned some sacred Buddhist Achdéra and 
having been charged with immorality, was expelled from his congregation. 
He went towards the north of Kashmir where, dressed in a blue gown, 
he proclaimed himself a great teacher. He wrote some heretical works, 
which he hid under the ground. After the lapse of a few years, he invited 
the public to witness the discovery by him of some ancient religious works. 
Thus a change was wrought in the Bon religion. 


pollution of the hearth, and having got its wings, has fled towards the sky where 
he is out of reach. Thisindicates that a long time has elapsed since the defilement 
of the hearth. Ifa larva is found, it is immediately killed to ensure the cure of the leper. 
A dead larva inside the ball shows that the cure is at hand. Tho ball of earth is 
used as a charm against evil spirits. If the officiating priest fail to discover the defiled 
ball, he is considered an impostor. If it is found, no matter what its contents are, 
the priest must be rewarded suitably. He generally claims the limbs and head 
of the sacrificial animal, be it a cow or a pig, together with a complete suit of wearing 
apparel, called Lu-ga’. These rewards collectively are called Legs-sof. Animal sacri- 
fices form an important part in the religious observances of the Bonpo. 
9 Or the original Bon of the dark vgiley, meaning dark age, 
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2nd Sub-stage, middle Gyur-Bon. 

During the reign of king Thi-srof de-tsan, an edict was issued requir- 
ing all the Bonpo to renounce their faith and embrace Buddhism. The 
Minister Gyal-vai chafi-chhub requested the Bon priest named Rin- 
chhen chhog to adopt Buddhism which he declined to do. Having been 
punished by the king for his obstinacy, he became greatly enraged, 
and, in company with some other Bonpo, secretly composed Bon scriptures 
by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist canonical works. The king 
hearing that the excellent sayings of the TathA4gata had been converted into 
Bon scriptures, ordered the priests to be beheaded, Many of the Bonpo were 
thus killed; the rest secretly multiplied their works and, through fear, 
concealed them under rocks. Afterwards they brought out their religious 
books from the various hiding-places, in consequence of which those books 
are called Bon ter-ma, or “ the hidden treasures of the Bonpo.” 

8rd Sub-stage, last Gyur-Bon. 

Subsequent to the overthrow of Buddhism by Landarma, two Bon 
priests named S’en-gyur and Dar-yul dolag, from upper Naf in Teafi, 
sitting in a solitary cavern in U’, consecrated as a place of Bon religion, 
altered many Buddhist works by using an orthography and terminology 
different from those of the Buddhists. These they concealed under the 
rock of Tsho-fia deu-chhufi. Afterwards they brought the hidden books to 
light as if they were accidental discoveries. 

Afterwards Khyui-po and other Bon priests, in the same manner, 
converted other Buddhist works into Bon scriptures. | 

These three stages of Gyurpa-Bon, viz., the first, the middle and the 
last, are designated by the name of Chhab-kar or Dapui-Bon, meaning “ the 
white-water (enlightened) or the resultant Bon.”’ 

The Bonpo are said to have got the counterparts of the Kah-gyur in 
general. The following are the names of their principal religious books 
and deities. 


Bon Retiaious Works. 
I Ta-va-Ston-pat-Gs'v’s&. Philosophy and metaphysical works. 
1. Rdsogs-pa rin-chhen gser-gyi Aphreii-va. 
2. Rtsahgrel rlui-gi spi ga. 
8. Man-fiag Akhor-lo hod-gsal. 


” The Buddhist scripture— 
Yum gya-pa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, Kham-chhen. 


fNi-shu fapa - . - ‘i Kham-chhui. 
Don-la bab-pa ,, ” ” ” ” Bondo. 
Seui dé-fia ” ? ” ”? ” Lubum-xkah, 
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II. Seompat-G@s‘v& or meditative works. 
Phufi-po ran-Agyur thig-16 dgu-skor. 
Gser-thig. 
Lus sems fiamemyédn. 
Sems l4f ye-khri-dkar po. 
III. Spyod-par Sxor ia or Serials of rites. 
Khame brgyad gtan la phab-pai Abum. 
Ye-gshen dkod-pa don-gyi Abum. 
Gyuf-druf sa-bchi lam-gyi sbum. 
Hnam-dag tshul-kbrims Adul-vai Abum. 
Dge-rgyas tshogs-chhen rdsogs-pai Abum. 
Nad hbum nag-po. 
Tshe-hbum khbra-vo. 
Sman-hbum dkar-po. 
Gto-hbum nag-po. 


e 
POD 


PoNr 


WON AN 


IV. #PuHat-tas-Sxy1 Sxor xa or Serials of epistles. 
Gto-thabs sum-drgya-drug-chi. 
Dpyad thabs drgyad khri dshi-stda. 
Kyer-sgom ésbi. 
Skod choi-rgyad. 
S‘i-thabs sum-drgya drug-chi. 
Hdul-thabs brgyad-chi rtsa-gchig. 
These works are also called the Bon works of Chhab-nag srid-rgyud 
or the mystical works of the Dark world. 


Oarobd hr 


Worxs oF Bon Mysticism. 

The following are the Mystic works of the Chhah-dkar period or the 
later period : 

1. Spyi-spuns bon mdsdd. 

2. Pha-rgyud drag-po dgu hdus. 

8. Ma-rgyud fii-ma dgu-sar. 

4. Khro-rgyud mdo chben 4byams-pa. 

The following are the names of the principal Bon gods and goddesses. 


1. Srog-gi sag-drdar-chhe. 

2 2 99 » chhdn. 
The red wrathful razor spirit. 8. Dra-va spu-gri-dmar. 
The black ,, 29 ”? 4. 99 99D nag. 

5. Nal-kbyame ma moi khrag egrab. 
The tiger god of glowing fire; he 6. Stag-lha me-hbar. 


is the popular god universally 
worshipped. 
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The messenger-demon. 7. Pho-iia bdud. 
The well known Pehar-rgyalpo. 8. Rgyal-po. 
The god of sound. 9. Sgra-lha. 
The great demon. 10. Btsan. 

ll. Gaas gdah. 

12. Dmi. 

13. K14G. 

14. Gassah. 


15. Dvai-phyug-gi egrub skor. 

16. Byol-séi Akhor lo dgé-skor. 

17. Gtai-kyi-skor. 

18. Ro-ku-sag-pa spyai-rgyug-gyi- 
skor. 

In those Bon scriptures are taught the unsteadiness of all things, karma, 
phalam, love and compassion, the Bodhisattva feelings; the aphorisms of 
the six péramité ; the five ways (of emancipation), the ten bhdsse (the stages 
of perfection); the nomenclature of the three images &c., inauguration, 
formation and perfection (ceremonies) vows, sanctification (consecration) or 
sacrifice (yaj#a), construction of circles and figures of mystical worship, 
funeral ceremonies and many other like rites and ceremonies as are similar 
in form and nature to those of the Buddhists. In the place of 


Buddha they have Ye-éen-té thal. 

Chhoiku or Dharma kéya a. Bon-ku. 

Yum-chhen mo ” oO” Sa-tri-6 san. 

Lonku (Sambhoga kaya) ae, od Kuntu-ssdipo. 

Tul-ku (Nirmdna kdya) fee Sridpa-ss4ipo. 
D&é-Chompa (Arhat) Ae ee S’en-sra. © 

Chyafi-sem (Bodhisattva) ew Yung-druf sempah. 
Lama (guru) ae, ay Bon sa. 

Idea of Vacuity (éanyaté) ve Say Hamo-iiid. 

Sachu (Dasa-bhdami) moo such names as Dri-med- 


Sel-gyi-sa; Hossérphro- 
va rig dsin-sprin-phun 
and Chhya-gya-gyurva- 
sa, &0, 
In orthography, rhetoric and syntax there are many deviations (from 
the ordinary rules). 
In doctrinal and meditative points the Bon are divided into heretic and 
orthodox Bon. 
In some Bon books it is mentioned that in void beginningless 
eternity, there came to exist entity of eternity, from which grew “ hoar- 
frost ;’’ from hoar-frost grew dewdrops as big as peas, &c. Ultimately all 
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bodies and animals are said to have grown out of an egg. The Bonpo 
have borrowed their ideas of S’akti and Févara from the Tirthikas Ac- 
counts like the above regarding the growth of the world are also to be 
met with in all the Tantrik works of the Buddhists and the Brdhmans. 
The Bon work called “ Du-pa rinpo chhe gyud” relates that all material 
things have no (absolute) existence. Their existence is relative to (our) 
wishes and desires. When attachment is withdrawn from them for the 
sake of attaining to a state of (mental) vacuity (Sényatd or bonku), 
they exist not. Both these (existences)!* being comprehended, and at the 
same time not clung to, by the mind, it is said to have obtained Jfidna 
of S’dnyaté, the bright lustre of which, being devoid of anxiety and delibera- 
tion, encompasees all. This is the real object of meditation. Thus by 
effecting a union of Daréana and meditation, as its consequence, the 
attainment of emancipation is secured. 

According to Chyan-fia lodoi Gyal-tshan, Kun-khan S’erhod and Tag- 
tshafi Lochava, the ninth volume of the Bon Aphorisms is said to agree 
with the theories of the Dsog-Chhenpa class of the Nifma sect. In Bon 
works which they possess, it is stated, that the original basis—the purest 
nature which preceded both S’en (Buddha) and Sattvam (animal being)—is 
the clear bright vacuity, called the nature of Bonku (the Supreme ideal of 
the Bonpo). It is not covered by the gloom of ignorance and desires. 
Being nothing in itself, it has yet produced the consciousness of all. From 
the beginning existing in the essence of S’en (Buddha), it is not produced 
by the agency of Karma. Being unconnected with the consequence of 
actions, it is self-existent, existent without effort. Its perception by the 
mind does not improve it, nor does the ignorance of it affect it in any way. 
It equally exists in Buddha and Sattvam (animal being), without altering 
them for good orbad. This primeval Cause—the Bonku, which encompass- 
es all, is the basis of all matter. All material and transmigrating existences 
(Sattvam) have emanated from it All things are contained in it. Its 
action is diffused without obstruction. By well-regulated thinking, when 
it is perceived, the mind acquires Jiiéna (wisdom). But if itis not thought 
upon, 4. ¢, not perceived, the mind acquires Karma or the cause of sin. If 
its meaning (S’anyaté) is investigated, the real basis, the abode of time and 
space, is evident. To reflection and well-regulated thinking it is fully manifest. 
From its conception the three Bon images (ideals) are clearly seen, and then 
the soul is absorbed in the essence of “‘S’en.”” The clearest lustre (S’Gnyaté) 
which is identified with Bonku or with the basis of all existence when dis- 
cerned, is found self-existent in its own essence which is the nature of 

1 The prefect of Di-guii, named Jig-ten gonpo, observed that the Bonpo have 
erroneously adopted the principles of the Tirthikas. 
13 The relative and illusory existence of material things. 
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Buddhas’’ and living beings ; yet being thus eself-existent, on account of the 
want of discernment (true knowledge), its existence is screened by the gloom 
of Avidy& ; for example, though butter exists in milk, yet to the eye of the 
ignorant it does not. The Bonku, being perceived by the mind, becomes 
uncovered and manifest in all its parts. Thus the supreme nature of the basis, 
being uncovered and naked, is pre-eminently manifest, when the action of 
the mind, deliberation and effort, have nothing to do with it; then rises up 
Jifna when the thinking power is obstructed, and remembrance ceases. 
The mind, having lost its functions, becomes passive and ceases to think. 
Its position then may be compared with the instantaneous bliss of the coitus 
of the sexes. The mind having ceased to form a conception of the Supreme 
cause, Bonku or S’tinyat& stands like an image on the mirror.}$ This 
glorious lustre is called the self-born Jiidna of Vidy4; the undivided atten- 
tion towards it is called the Bon-Dargana, In the region of mind, called 
Chitta-rinchhen, which is immense and located on the eight petals of veins, 
there are the five lustres of appearance belonging to the five organs of the 
body. In the middle of these five lustres sits Bonku like a crystal ball, 
wrapped round by the thread of the five Jiiénas. Its essence, being 
S’Anyatdé, is never perpetual ; nor, coming under the cognizance of Vidyé, 
is it subject to annihilation. That this invisible essence exists in this 
manner must be learned by meditation. Existing without cause and unseiz- 
able, it is pure in its nature. 


MEDITATION. 


In the fully enlightened state of mind, the continued and inseparable 
fixing of the mind on the Bonku is called the “ Gom” or meditation. There 
are three kinds of “ Gom.” 

1st, Thun-gom ; 2nd, Nafi-gom ; 8rd, Loi-gom. 

Thun-gom is performed by one’s being initiated into it by a spiritual 
guide, 3. ¢, Lama, by counting (of beads or names) and chanting 
of the virtues of Bonku. In the first stage of gom, the mind does not 
remain absorbed in the particular object of meditation. In the middle 
stage the absorption and distraction are equal. In the last stage the mind 
enters into complete abstraction. The perfect abstraction being brought 
under control, it can be suspended, put off and resumed, at pleasure. When 
the opportune time, the time of attaining sainthood, comes, this meditation 
(gom) reaches its limit. 

2nd, Nafi-gom. At proper times, the mind gets filled with the 
light of Atma-mukti-jiidna, and then passing into deep meditation (yoga) 
becomes fully abstracted and at last even devoid of meditation itself. 

13 That is, Bon saints. 


The mirror is here compared with the mind which is unconnected with the 
image. 
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When this state is attained, the limit of Nafi-gom is reached. This state 
may be compared with the calm and unrufiled sea, the ideal of Supreme 
inaction. 

8rd, Léfi-gom. When, after acquiring all sorts of Vidy4 and seeing 
the real object (‘‘ Don’’, meaning an object aimed at), the meditation is finish- 
ed and the mind has ceased thinking of the attainment of the essence of 
S'anyaté, the time of Léfi-gom begins. At this time all sins, wicked 
thoughts, &c. turn into Jfidna, all visible and invisible matter enter the 
all-pure region of S’Gnyataé, or Bonku, when transmigratory and eman- 
cipated existence, good and evil, mental attachment and separation, &, 
turn one and without difference. When by this most perfect kind of 
meditation the sublime state is attained, the Ldéi-gom is gamed. 

These theories and notions of the Bonpo bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the Dsdg-chhenpa sect of the Nifima school. 

The following are the nine vehicles of the Bon religion called Bon-Sraf. 


Phwa-éen. 
Nah-éen. These four ydnag are called the causative 


Thul-gen. vehicles. 
Srid-sen. 
Ge-fien. 
A’kar. 
Tan-srun. 
Ye-éen. 


8rd. The last vehicle which contains the essence of all the above eight 
vehicles, is called the Khyadpar-chhenpoi Thegpa. 

The Phwa-sen contains three hundred and sixty questions and 
doubts and 84,000 proofs. The Naf-sen contains four Gyer-gom and 
42 Tah-rag. Gyer-gom and Tah-rag are divisions of the meditative science 
of the Bonpo. The Thul-sen teaches the working of miracles. The 
Srid-sen treats of 860 modes of dying and funeral services, the four ways 
of disposing of the dead, and 81 methods of suppressing evil spirits. 

The Ge-fien treats of the aphorisms regarding the bodies, animal life 
and their growth and maturity. 

The A’kar describes many mystic (Tantrik) demonstrations. In the 
Yé-Sen the various kinds of mental demonstration, and in the Khyad-par- 
chhenpo the five classes of Upadesga (instruction) are described.!5 

The Taf-srui describes the kinds of Bum, i. e., the tombs for the 
deposition of relics. 

The four Gyu Bon, or vehicles of effects, take away the four discrimi- 
nations of remembrance and understanding. The study of A’kar and Ye- 
shen refines the obfuscating defects of learning. 


16 Besides the essence of the other eight vehicles, as previously mentioned. 


Ist. 


2nd, 
These four are called the resultant vehicles. 


CORSE IB oo bo 
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The Khyadpar-chhenpo can singly effect what the others can jointly 
do. Again the four Gyu Bon can secure the enjoyment of the four Bhi-, 
mis (stages of perfection) of honourable action, for several ages. ‘Che 
Ge-fien and Tai-sruf, after carrying the Sattvam happily through three 
kalpas, will take it to emancipation. The Akar and Ye-sen can give it, after 
its first birth, freedom from existence. The Khyadpar-chhenpo can secure 
to a person emancipation even in this life. (The author remarks :—although 
I could not obtain a work in which the rise and progress, theories and prin- 
ciples of the Bon religion are exhaustively described, yet I have written 
according to the account delivered to me by the sage of Diguf respecting 
the earlier, medisval and later Bonpo). Learned and erudite professors 
of the Bon religion, when it attained to prosperity, held a synod in the 
celebrated cavern of “ Safi-vai-Bon Phug” in the Mafkhar country. Priests 
and sages from India, Persia, China and Tibet assembled there. A com- 
pendious compilation of Bon “gomo’’ (or siitras), about 84000 in 
. number, was made, which is well known by the name of Sai-fag-dsoi- 
thad fii-hod-gyan. 

Among the principal classes of Bon monasteries of Tibet the S’enderdii 
monastery and the Yui-drufi monastery of Gyal-mo-rof were most noted. 
In later times, by the command of the Emperor of China, most of these were 
pulled down by the Imperial armies and the Bon monasteries and religious 
establishments greatly devastated. On the site of the Yun-drufi Lhadia 
monastery, a Gélugpa monastery called Gakdan was erected. An edict was 
issued forbidding all to follow the Bon doctrines, in spite of which many 
Bon priests and numerous monasteries still exist in Gyal-rofi, Tsho-kha 
and Kofipo and other places. The Gonparituo of Kham contains 500 
priests. Formerly the Bonpo had no monastic system. Now after the 
example of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of whom have 
pretensions to incarnate existence. But in general they are great drinkers 
of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to refrain from female 


company. 
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II.—DISPUTE BETWEEN A BUDDHIST AND A BONPO PRIEST 
FOR THE POSSESSION OF MOUNT KAILASA AND THE 
LAKE MANASA|} 


Je-tsun Melarepa with a great many pupils arrived at mount Tési 
(Kailasa) from Pu raf. There he was welcomed by a number of local 
deities, They made him profound salutations and large and curious 
offerings. Besides making him a gift of the lake Mapa and mount Tesi 
for the use of himself and his pupils as a hermitage, they undertook to 
protect his devotees and followers, after which they returned to their 
respective abodes. 

When the teacher with his pupils arrived on the shores of the lake 
Mapafi to make religious obeisance and reverence, the Bon priest Naro-Bon- 
chhufi and his sister, being informed of his fame and of his visit to Tési, 
came to meet him there. Knowing him, yet pretending not to recognise 
him, Naro thus accosted the teacher and his pupils :—“ Whence are you 
and whither do you go” P 

The venerable Je-tsun said—We are come from one of the mountains 
called La-chhyi (Laphye), in order to sit in meditation on the top of Tesi. 

Naro.—What is your name P 

Je-tsun.—I am called Melarepa. 

Naro.—Well then! the snowy Tesi, the Lake Mapai and yourself are 
slike. From a distance your fame is great, but on a near approach it is 
stript of its wonder. Admitting this mountain to be wonderful, I must 
say it is the possession of the Bonpo. If you wish to live here, you must 
practise Bon rites. 

Je-tsun.— According to the Buddhist revelation this mountain isa 
place of pilgrimage for Buddhists in general, and more particularly by the 
prophecy of the sage Marpa it is destined to be the place of my 
hermitage. You must consider yourself fortunate to have owned it so 
long. If now you continue to reside here, you must follow the practices of 
our religion; otherwise you may go wherever you like. 

Naro-Bon-chhuf.—You two, though from a distance are of great 
fame, yet are little at a near view.” If you have something wonderful 
in you, come, let us compete with each other in the exhibition of miracles, 
so that whoever wins should own this place. 


1 Literally translated from a block-print said to be 800 years old. 
2 Lit. “at the bank,” which is a Tibetan idiom, meaning “ near.” 
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So saying, Naro stood like a colossal Fgure over the lake, placing his 
legs on its opposite banks, and in metrical language thus spoke first to 
Kaakar Tesi : 

Though great is thy fame, 
Yet with snow thy head is clad. 
Then to Mapai-yu-tsho:— 
Though great is thy name, 
Being water, by water thou art crossed. 

Lastly to Melarepa :— 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet in old age half naked’ thou liest. 
From thy mouth out pours a pretty song. 
Thy hands an iron trident hold; 

Save this no wonders in thee lie. 

Then in exclamation, to his gods :— 

Thou unchangeable Bon-yui-tufiku Ye-sen,4 
And thou legion of exalted gods! 
Thou wrathful Tho-gyal, sucker of blood 
With widely yawning mouth! 
Thou nine-headed Vu-gupa 
Who wieldest twice nine arms, 
Aud whose incarnation Gye-god is, 
Thy head what prodigies holds ! 
Thy sister is Srifi-gyalma. 
I Bon-chhun am her devotee. 
Then looking defiantly towards Je-taun :— 
Miracles—if shewn, should be shewn like this. 

Hearing this challenge, Je-tsun sat himself down, covering the lake 
Mapai. Lo! it was a curious sight. The lake did not contract, nor 
did Je-tsun enlarge his body, yet each exactly fitted on the other. 

He then sang this Hymn— 

Ho! Ho! Demon come and hear! 

On the top of the Vulture-peaked hill,§ 

On the exalted throne—by eight lions borne, 
The Victor S’4kya Thuba sits ; 

Matchless and one with him in wisdom, 

In the mansion of Virtue, called Hogmin, 


* Referring to his Indian ascetic dress. 

4 The ideal image of the Bonpo. 

* Gridhrakdta Parvata on which S’ikya Sigha used to sit in yoga. 
cc 
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The great sixth Buddha Dorje-Chhai® presides, 
In spirit with the Divine Mother united. 

In the sages Tilo and Naropa he became incarnate. 
The latter, who kept the door of S’ri Nalendra, 
And the Lochava Saigye-Marpa,— 

These I ask for benediction. 

I, famed far and wide, 

To carry out the word of Marpa of Lha-brag, 
Have come to Tesi to meditate, 

For my own and others’ good. 

And now, O heretical Bonpo, comest thou ? 
Let me retort on thee with a repartee | 
Kankar Tesi of great fame, 

Whose crest with snow is white,— 

So white is Buddha’s faith. 

Mapai, the famed lake of Turquoise, 

Whose water over water runs,— 

So all matter in vacuity is lost. 

I, Melarepa of great fame, 

An old man who naked lies, 

Am sprung from Wisdom and Remembrance.7 
My lips sing a little song, 

For all Nature at which I look 

Serves me for a book. 

The iron staff that my hands hold, 

Guides me across the ocean of migratory life. 
I rule over mind and light. 

For prodigies and miracles to shew 

I depend not on earthly gods. 

Tesi, the Prince of the World’s Mounts, 

To Buddhists in general possession yields, 
And to Melarepa chiefly and his votaries. 

Ye heretical Bonpo be useful and good, 

Come and embrace the sacred Dharma! 

If you do not,—vanquished by miracles, 

Go hence to other and distant lands! 

Beware of such prodigies in future ! 


He then held lake Mapai on the tip of his thumb, 


* This is the chief Buddha or Dharmakéya of the Gclugpa school. 
4 That is, the virtue of remembrance of former Buddhas, 
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Naro Bon-chhusA.—This time your miracle appeared somewhat 
wonderful. As I arrived here prior to you, allow me to remain along 
with you, Let us try a second feat in showing miracles to see who 
wins ! 

Je-tsun.—I cannot condescend to exhibit religious miracles in rivalry 
with a juggling enemy; if you cannot adopt my religion, better remove 


yourself elsewhere. 
Naro.—I cannot cast off the faith of Yui-drui from my mind. 


If in exhibiting miracles you can defeat me, I shall out of my own 
accord go away. But you cannot use force against me; for to kill me or 
to beat me, is against your vows of religion. By no other means can 
you drive me out. Come, therefore, let us try another feat ! 

He then advanced to make Bon-kor, ¢. ¢., to go round the sacred peak 
of Tesi from right to left. On the other hand, Je-tsun performed the 
“ Chho-kor,”’ #. ¢., circumambulated from left to right according to the 
Buddhist method. Coming thus from opposite directions, the parties met 
together near a huge rock called Phapof, situated in the north-eastern 
J6n of the country. 

Naro.—Your circumambulation is well done, now let us once more do 
the same according to the Bun fashion ! 

So saying and catching Je-tsun’s hands, he attempted to draw him 
towards his own way. 

Je-tsun.—Even if I move in the wrong way, I shall not betake myself 
to the contrary faith or religion. But (added he) do you now follow our 
religion ! 

When they were pulling one another by the arm, each to bring the other 
to his way and creed, their foot-marks remained imprinted on the top of 
the rock Phapong. At last by the force of holiness, Je-tsun succeeded in 
drawing the Boupo towards his own way of circumambulation. When 
arrived at the northern back of Tesi, Naro said,—‘‘from behind this let 
us make the Bon-kor”. 

Je-tsun.—If you can. 

Naro.—This time you may have appeared great, but let us once again 
wrestle ! 

So saying, he hurled a piece of rock of the size of a yak, towards 
Phapoi. Je-tsun also at the same time threw one twice as large as 
Naro’s. 

Naro.—This time you have won, but one or two winnings are no 
test at all. Come let us try again! 

Je-tsun.—lf the sun, moon and the stars all combine to throw lustre, 
yet the sun and moon can alone dispel the gloom of the world, so if rou and 
I wrestle together, you cannot be equal to me. Tesi therefore has passed 
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under my sway. Iam victorious. For your satisfaction and also in order 
that all men may see the superior might of Dharma, you may try another 
feat. Je-tsun therefore sat on the cavern called Padma-Phug,® on the 
western Jéfi of Tesi. When the Bonpo reached the eastern side, Je-tsuy 
from the west, stretching his legs, trod on the cell of the Bonpo, where he 
left a foot-mark, and said,—“ if you can do the like, come and doit.” Naro 
attempted from the east to reach it with his leg by stretching it to the west 
but it did not go half the way. Seeing this, the Asuras (Demons) from the 
skies broke into loud laughter. The Bonpo, who was a little ashamed, again 
wanted to try another feat and advanced to perform the Bon-kor. Je-tsun 
himself having proceeded with his Chho-kor, they met to the south of Tesi, 
when a heavy shower of rain fell. At this, Je-teun, wanting a place of 
shelter, asked him whether he could construct the walls or the superstructure 
of the house, which he meant to erect for shelter. 

Naro.—I shall undertake to construct the roof. 

Je-tsun now commanded the Phapofi to come to the spot and leaves 
portion of his body to serve him as a wall Phapof consented, and lo! 
there was erected a huge fabric without a roof. Naro-Bon-chhui several] 
times attempted to put a stone roof over the wall, but every time he 
failed. 


Naro.—You cal] me a juggler, but it is you who every time I have 
seen play the part of a juggler. I am not satisfied with these your miracles, 
Both you and I, on the 15th of this month, shall run a race up to the top of 
Tesi. Be it settled that whichever of us shall reach the top of Kaai-Tea 
quicker, will get possession of it. It will then be seen which of us pos- 
sesses the chief perfection. 

Je-teun agreed to the proposal, but remarked,— what pity! you 
mistake the light of Bon-bum for the chief perfection. He who possesses 
it should be able to see his own face, In order to be able to do 
g0, one must embrace the system of meditation prescribed in our 
religion’. 

Naro.—What good and evjl lie in your mind and in mine, what the 
difference is between the Bon and Buddhist religions, whether your previous 
prodigies are mere illusions or proceed from propitiation,—I cannot make 
out. Now let us be sure of seeing which of us can be on the top of Tesi 
earlier. 

The proposal was accepted by Je-tsun. In the meantime Naro-Bon- 
chhua diligently offered prayer to his tutelary deity, while Je-tsyn 
steadily applied himself to the exercise of his ascetic rites. 

i ® Lotus Cavern, 
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At the dawn of the 15th, Naro-Bon-chhua being dressed in a blue 
fur-dress, playing the cymbal, called “ shang", and mounting a tam- 
bourine, went towards the sky. The pupils of Je-tsun, seeing this, went 
to him and found him fast asleep. One of the pupils named Re-chhua 
addressed him ;—“ Venerable Sir! Naro-Bonechhua, early in the morning, 
riding his own tambourine, flew towards the sky. By this time he has reached 
the waist of Tesi.’”” Je tsun being still in bed, his pupil thought that the 
Bonpo had gained the day and carried off the possession of the place. Ear- 
neatly he pressed Je-tsun to get up, and tho same was done by all the pupils. 
Je-tsun now looked with fixed eyes towards Tesi and said—“ behold! the 
Bonpo, being unable to climb the precipice, has gone round it.” ‘Then ina 
firger’s snapping he mounted the sun-beam and, by spreading his raiment 
as outspread wings, flew towards the top of Tesi, which he reached in a 
moment along with the glowing sun. At this time the Lamas belonging 
to Je-tsun’s order and the god Chakra Sambara witnessed the spectacle, 
and were delighted with the triumph of Je-tsun. When Naro-Bon- 
ehhua was attempting to rise above the neck of Tesi, he fell down, and his 
tambourine rolled down towards the southern valley of Tesi. 


JII.—PART I—EARLY HISTORY OF TIBET". 
(Introduction.) 


Prior to the advent of S’ékya Simha,® during the war between the 
five Pd4ndavas and the twelve legions® of Kaurava armies, one of the 
warrior princes, named Rdpati*, through dread of war, fled towards the 
snowy country of Tibet. For fear of being pursued by the enemy or by 
his suzerain, the chief of the Kauravas, for deserting the field, he dressed 
himself in female attire, and with only one thousand followers took shelter 


1 The following account of Tibetan history is obtained from original sources. 
J have consulted Debther-fion-po, Chho jufii by Ba-ton, Ga-nag-gi-tei, and the 
original ancient records of Tibet called Non-gyi-yig-tshafi-fifi-pa, &c., &c. The 
preparation of a complete history of Tibet from the earliest period to the present 
date for which I am at present engaged in collecting materials is under cone 
templation. 

g gz We” Q. 

3 Indian legions amounting to one Akshauhini or Tibetan Puf-tshog. 

‘Onn 
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in Tibet. He found the country, Pigyal, (for such was the ancient name 
of Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod,') widely peo- 
pled by a race of men, still in a primitive state. They welcomed him as 
their king. By his mild and peaceful behaviour he won their affection and 
ruled over them for many years. Under his and his descendants’ rule 
the people multiplied, enjoyed prosperity and developed the arts. From 
Rupati to the foundation of monarchy in Tibet by Nah-Thi-tsanpo,® 
in the beginning of the fourth-century before the birth of Christ, the history 
of Tibet is very obscure. During this long interval, after the fall of the 
house of Rupati, the country was partitioned into several petty states, ruled 
by insignificant native chieftains and princes. Of this uninteresting period 
scarcely any reliable record, traditional or legendary, is extant, sufficient to 
throw any light on the earliest history of Tibet. Among the ancient 
records, the Debther-Nonpo? and the Chho Jun8 are by far the most correct. 
Their authors appear to have been less influenced by love of the marvellous, 
or the appetite for wonders, which marks all early oriental writings, and 
to have collected their materials in an exemplary spirit of sober investigation. 
The Debther-Nonpo and the.Chho JuA are therefore unique and rare 
ancient historical records of Tibet. According to them, the country was 
peopled at the same time as India, in the beginning of the present Kalpa, 
a fact accepted by most modern native historians. The Gyal-rab or 
royal pedigree, written by the fifth Gyalwa-Rinpochhe, and Mani Kah- 
bim, one of the oldest legendary works, ascribed to king Srofi- 
tsan-gampo, besides other works of historical fiction, give altogether a 
different and fabulous account of the origin of the Tibetans. In the sacred 
books of Kalachakra,® Manjuéri mila tantra,!° and Ashta-sdbasrika,!! 
Buddha foretold that his religion would be widely diffused in the snowy 
country of the north, where many Saints would also appear. 


5 The Tibetan 8 when unaccompanied by any other letter is pronounced like 
p slightly aspirated, and the final d in Tibetan is always mute. Therefore Bod or 


q5 is pronounced as Po or Pu of Pu gyal. 
6 o De rye Sore renvgrrye 
8152" 147934 7 aa ya'y 
. &N'Q95" Chhos-Abyui; in Tibetan dy when preceded by #4 is pronounced 
as 7. 


9 RwQmn: 10 Qra"sNy' sas 1] nay yay 


-* 
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CHAPTER I. 
Monarcuy (416 B. C. to 617 A. D.) 
(Bon Period.) 


Four hundred and seventeen years, according to Buton’s!? chronology, 
after the nirvana of Buddha, in the year 416 B. C., was born in India, Nah- 
Thi-tsanpo!8 the first of the Tibetan kings who established universal sway 
over Tibet. The fifth son of king Prasenajit of KoSala! was born with 
obliquely drawn eyes and light blue eyebrows of the colour of turquoise. 
As soon as he came out of his mother’s womb, the infant was found possessed 
of webbed fingers and two rows of teeth, fully developed, and white as a 
conch shel]. Apprehending great evil from such ominous signs in the in- 
fant, the parents packed it up in a copper vesse] and floated it away on the 
river Gang&é. A farmer finding it, carried it to his wife who nursed it. 


* Being a simple-hearted man, he did not try to pass off the child as his 


own, but revealed the truth; and the strange story of the forlorn royal 
child became known to all. Informed of the antecedents of his life, how 
he had been thrown into the Ganga by his royal parents and nursed by 
the good farmer’s wife, the youth’s mind was overcast with sorrow and 
thoughtfulness. Being born a prince, he could not bend his mind to apply 
itself to the lowly pursuits of a farmer’s life. After passing many a day 
in anxiety and melancholy, he quitted the farmer’s house, bidding his country 
a mournful farewell, with a firm determination either to reign as a king or 
not live at all. He proceeded northward to the Himdlaya mountains 
subsisting on wild fruit. Unmindful of the difficulties of a mountain 
journey or of death, he travelled further and further north, till by the 
blessing of Arya Chenressig he arrived at the summit of the Lhari!® snowy 
mountains of Tibet and surveyed the surrounding regions, His heart was 


12 The great Tibetan author Baton was born at Tho-phug in the year 1290 A. D. 
He became the abbot of the Shalu monastery near Tasilhunpo. He was the first 
great Tibetan scholar who compiled tho two well-known Encyclopadias of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, called Kah-gyur and Tan-gyur, which were formerly scattered in 
detached pieces among different monasteries. Ho wrote the great critical chronologi- 
cal work, called Khapa-kah-chad, which is followed by the Gclugpa writers, and 
composed 40 volumes in different branches of sacred literature, astrology, medicine 
and history. ° 

13 This famous monarch is said to have been sent to India to be born in a royal 
family of undefiled race in order to spread Buddhism in Tibet. The spirit of Chen- 
re-ssg entered into him to make him one of the dynasty of Prasunajit. 


« Ba Sq’ Kasala rgyal, i.¢., King of Kasala. 
wR gL or yh of Bod, 
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delighted on descrying land on the north,and gradually descending as it were 
from heaven, down the slopes, he arrived at Tsan-thai,!® a great plateau 
with four passages on its four sides. Here he was met by many natives, who, 
struck with the graceful looks of the stranger, asked him respectfully, who he 
was,and where he came from. He replied to them by signs (for he knew not 
their language) that he was a prince, and pointing his finger towards the 
top of Lhari, he showed the direction he had come from. The Tibetans, 
who were sure they had seen him come from the direction of heaven, took 
him for a god who had descended from the celestial regions. Prostrating them- 
selves before lim, they entreated him to be their king, an offer which he 
gladly accepted. Then placing him on a chair, they carried him in solemn 
procession to the central country. From being borne on the back of men, 
seated on achair, he was called by the name of Nah-Thi-tsanpo!”7. He erected 
the great palace of Yumbu Lagaf,!® on the site of which Lhasa, was 
built in later days. He married a Tibetan lady named Nam Mug-mug,!® who, 
says the legend, was afairy. After along and prosperous reign of many 
years, which was marked by the dispensation of wise and impartial justice, 
the king died, leaving the throne to his son Mug-Thi-tsanpo.™ The first 
seven kings, counting from Nab-Thi-tsanpo, are well known by the 
designation of Namgyi-Thi®!. Di-gam-tsanpo, the eighth in descent from 
Nab-Thi, was married to Lu-tsan-mer-cham,” by whom he had three sons. 
His minister, named Lo-fam, was a very ambitious man, who rebelled 
against him. An internecine war followed in which the king was killed. 
It was during this war that the use of the coat of mail (khrab) was first 
introduced into Tibet from Mar-Khém.*% The victorious minister, having 
married one of the widows of the late king, usurped the throne and obliged 
the three princes to fly towards Kof-po. He reigned for several years. 
The widow of the late king and mother of the three princes, by invoking tbe 
goblin Yar-lha-éampo, got a son, who eventually rising to the post of 


16 2324°Qq" in the Province of dUs. 
17 gNab, back ; khri, chair ; dteanpo, king (chair-borne king). See Note 6 on p. 212. 
bTsanpo (a 44°07) isa purely ancient Tibetan word meaning the powerful. Btsan 


means a spirit, and po is the substantive particle which also partakes of the nature 
of a definite article. 


be 
8 UB AHS" vmaarayay | BMT Sa Ty 
21 gNam = heaven, gyi = of, Khri = throne; hence celestial throne. 

a gyda aq ga 

23 A province of Kham on the north-west of U (dUs). 
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minister killed the usurper. He now invited the three exiled princes from 
Kon-po, the eldest of whom named Chya-Thi-tsanpo™* quietly ascended 
his ancestral throne. Chya-Thi-gyal was married to Bom-thai. During 
his reign the Bon religion spread largely over Tibet. Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
marrying S4-dii-dif, begat Dif-Thi-tsanpo, whose son, by his queen Sa-tham- 
tham was king So-Thi-tsanpo. So-Thi-tsanpo was married to Dog-mer- 
mer by whom he got Mer-'Thi-tsanpo, who by bis wife Dag-Kyi Lhamo 
Karmo had ason Dag-Thi-teanpo. This king married Srib-Kyi-Lhamo, 
of whom was born Srib-Thi-tsanpo. These kings are said to have 
ascended to the skies, being carried there by their queens who were 
celestial beings, in consequence of which their mortal relics were not left 
below. The ancient Tibetans while giving an Aryan origin to their first 
sovereigns, did not fail to show greater regard for their country by 
giving their princess an altogether divine origin. Srib-thi-tsanpo married 
Sa-tsan-lufi-je, who gave birth to the celebrated king Di-gum-tsanpo, 
under whom the Bon religion became greatly diffused in Tibet. Both he 
and his father are well known in Tibet by the title of Parkyi-dii.® The 
names of all these kings, it is worthy of remark, were formed by a combina- 
tion of the names of their parents, the mother’s name generally preceding 
that of the father. Bom-thai gave birth to king Esholeg whose son, 
by Mu-cham Bramana, was king Desholeg. Desho married Lu-man-mermo 
who gave birth to Thisholeg, who again by his Queen Tsan-mo-gur-man 
had a son Guru-leg. Guru married Tsho-mandoi who gave birth to 
Dofi-shi-leg, who married Man-pumo and by her had a son Isho- 
leg whose son by Mu-cham was Ssa nam-Ssin-de. The six succeeding 
kings were designated by the title of Sdi-leg, meaning the excellent 
of the land. Ssanam Ssin-de married the fairy Tsho-man-thi-kar 
of whom De-Phrul-Nam-Shui Tsan was born. This prince was married 
to Se Nan mafma who gave birth to Se-Nol-De, whose son by Lu 
mo-mer-ma was SeNol-po De, who again by Mo-tsho begat De Nol- 
Nam. This last prince married Thi-Man-Jema who gave birth to De 
Nolpo, who again by his wife Se tsun-Nan Je had a son De Gyalpo. 
De Gyalpo was married to Man-tsun-lig-goi who gave birth to De- 
tin-tean, who married to Ni-tsun-mafi ma-Je begat Tori Lofi-tsan This 
succession of eight kings who followed the Séi-leg (au"QaiN) were 


™ 9° (8'm].£4'q" It is to be borne in mind that the ancient Tibetan word 
nan is now obsolete being replaced by the word rgyal (&q ); meaning Victor 
and equivalent to Sanskrit R4jé. 
35 Qe ya" f.¢., The soarer of the middle region. 
DD 
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distinguished by the surname Dé. All the queens of the above monarchs 
were believed to be superhuman beings, such as fairies and sirens, who 
or enjoyment of earthly pleasures bad assumed human forms. They 
were believed to have gone to heaven with their bodies, taking their hus- 
bands with them. 

In fact those princesses were not chosen from Tibetan subjects but from 
the families of the independent sovereign princes of the border countries. 
In Tibet a princess is called Lhamo or goddess. The queens who came next 
in succession were generally taken from among the subjects, and were there- 
fore of human origin. It wasinthe 27th generation of the royal succession 
that the Bon religion rose to the zenith of its power, and when the sun of 
Buddhism was shining in its meridian lustre all over Jambudvipa (says 
the Debther Nonpo), snow-girdled Tibet remained buried in the impenetrable 
darkness of Bon mysticism. King Tori was married to Din tsin Chyaf-ma 
who gave birth to Si-Thi-tsan who being married to the Princess of Man 
named Thi-Kar begat Thi-da-Pui-tsan. This last prince also married 
a Princess of lower Kham named Li ten by whom he got Thi-thog 
Jetsan. All these princes are said to have been peculiarly favoured by 
Chenressig, though Buddhism was as yet unknown in Tibet. All these 
five kings were known under the title of Tsan. 

In the year 441 A. D.* was born the famous Tibetan king Lha-tho- 
thori Nan-tsan, believed to be the incarnation of Kuntu Ssafpo.27 He 
ascended the throne in the 2lst year of his age. When he reached the 
80th year of his age, in the year 521 A. D., there fell from heaven on the 
top of the great palace of Yumbu Lagan a precious chest, which when 
opened was found to contain the following objects: 

(1.) Dode-Ssamatog (Satranta Pitaka). 

(2.) Ser-kyi-Chhorten (a golden miniature shrine). 

(3.) Pan-kofi Chhyagya-Chhen po (a sacred treatise on palmistry and 

mysticism). 

(4.) Chintamani Norpo and Phorpa (a Chintémani gem and cup). 

Being the first prince who was favoured by heaven with the precious gift 
of the sacred treasures, Lha-thothori has been deified by the Tibetans. 
As the king, sitting in council with his ministers, was debating on the 
value and merit of the divine gift, there was heard a voice from heaven, 


36 Various authors give different dates regarding the birth of this monarch. The 
chronology adopted by me tallies with facts. Nan-tsan was his real name, Lha 
thothori was the name of the place where he was born. In Tibet all great personages 
are called after the name of their birth places; for instance the great reformer 
of Tibet Lo-Ssafi tag-pa is called TsofiKhapa from TsofiKha his native place. 
Tsoi means onion, Kha a bank. 

37 Kdntu Ssaii-po is also the name of the supreme god of the Bon religion. 
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saying that in the fifth generation the meaning of the contents should be 
revealed. The king, therefore, carefully preserved them in his palace and 
under the name of Safi-wa Nanpo daily offered oblations to them. In 
consequence of such a rare instance of good fortune, the king retained his 
youthful vigour even at the advanced age of fuurscore and ten. He died 
in the year 561 A. D. at the age of 120, after a prosperous reign of fully 
acentury. He too bore the appellation of Tsan to his name like his five 
predecessors. King Lha-thothori married the Princess No-Ssa-maf-po-Je 
of whom king Thi-Nan-Ssaf-tsan was born. The latter married the 
Princess of Bro of whom Bro-Nan-Dehu was born. Bro-Nan was 
married to the princess of Chhin named Lu-gyal who gave birth to a blind 
ehild. 

This son of Bro Nan Dehu was disqualified from ascending the 
throne on account of his blindness. As there was no other heir, nor any 
possibility of the queen giving birth to a second son, she blind boy aftera 
short interregnum was placed on the throne. At his coronation, the sacred 
treasures called Nanpo Safwa were worshipped, by virtue of which the 
blind king regained his sight. The first object that he saw being a Nan 
(or wild sheep) running on the Tagri bill near Lhasa, he was given 
the name of Tagri Nan Ssig (the seer of ovis ammon on the Tagri 
hills). He married Hol-goi Ssai, and was succeeded by his son 
Nam-ri-Sron-tsan. It was during the reign of this king, that tho 
Tibetans got their first knowledge of arithmetic and medicine from China. 
The prosperity and the cattle-wealth of the country was so great during. 
this period that the king built his palace with cement moistened with the 
milk of the cow and the yak. Once riding his fiery and quick-footed steed, 
named Dovai-Chan, which he had obtained from the banks of lake Brag- 
sum Dinma (a small lake north of Lhasa, not more than 20 miles 
round), he arrived at the northern desert plain where he slew a fierce 
Don (wild yak) with terrible horns called Thal-Kar-ro-rifi. Then, 
while riding fast, the carcase of the yak, which he had bound with the straps 
of his saddle, fell down on the ground, In order to take it up, the king 
alighted from his horse, when he found himself on an extensive salt bank. 
This was the inexhaustable mine called Chyan-gi-tshva®® which. still 
supplies the greater portion of Tibet with salt. Before the discovery of 
this salt mine, there was a very scanty supply of salt in Tibet. The king 
married Bri-thon-Kar, the princess of Tshe-Poi, by whom he got his 
only son. The powerful Namri-Sron-tsan died in the year 630 A. D., 
leaving the throne to his son, the illustrious Sron-tsan Gampo, with wnomt 
opens a new era in the History of Tibet. 


28 gas 4'Sa'ay 
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CHAPTER II. 
Monaxrcuy (600 A. D.—780 A. D.) 
(Buddhist period.) 

Srof-tsan-Gampo was born A. D. 600-617.29 On the crown of 
his head there was an excrescence believed to be a symbolic representation 
of Buddha Amitébha. Although it was very bright and full of lustre, yet 
he used to cover it With a red satin head-band. At the age of thirteen he 
ascended the throne. During this period were discovered, in certain caverns 
of rocks and recesses of mountains, many self-created images of Chenré- 
ssig,*° the divine mother Téré, Hayagriva and other gods, besides many 
inscriptions including the six mystic syllables “ Om-mani-padme-hum.” 

The king visited these images and made oblations to them with his 
own hands. With the help of his subjects he built a lofty nine-storied 
palace on the top of the hill, where Potala now stands built out of its 
ruins. He had immense armies, besides innumerable reserve troops of spirits 
over whom by force of his charms he had great command. The fame of the 
wisdom and martial valour of this double-headed prince, as he was called 
from the excrescence over his head, reached the border countries, whose sover- 
eigns sent ambassadors to his court with letters and rich presents. He 
returned their kindness in a way that was most becoming in a sovereign of 
his rank, While yet very young, Srofi-tsan Gampo evinced great intelli. 
gence and sagacity in dealing with his dependent princes and improving 
friendship with independent potentates. Although there was no such thing 
asa written language in Tibet, even at so late a period as this, yet Srof- 
tsan managed to communicate with the foreign kings in their own lan- 
guages. He had learnt many of the border languages, which helped him 
in conducting conversation with the Indian and Chinese ambassadors. He 
acquired a fair knowledge of the Sanskrit, Palpa (Newari) and Chinese. 
These rare qualifications, and especially his inclination towards Bud. 
dhism, made people believe him to be an incarnation of some divinity. He 
extended his conquests to the surrounding countries, and brought the 
neighbouring princes under subjection. As soon as he got clear of all 
military difficulties, he devoted his attention to the propagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet. He clearly saw that a written language was most essential to 
the establishment of religion, and more particularly to the institution of 
laws for the good of the people, and that as long as this all important want 


9 Tibetan historians do not agree in their accounts of the exact date of this sover- 
eign’d’ birth, but their dates range between 600 to 617 A.D. He is the avowed in. 
carnution of Chen-re-ssig. 


© BALA SABIAN” spyan-ras gSeige or Avalokitesvara, 
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remained unsupplied, no success in either could be ensured. He, therefore, 
sent Sambhota, son of Anu, with sixteen companions, to study carefully the 
Sanskrit language and thereby obtain access to the sacred literature of 
the Indian Buddhists. He also instructed them to devise means for the 
invention of a written language for Tibet by adapting the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect. He furnished the 
members of the mission with a large quantity of gold to make presents to 
their Indian professors, They safely reached their destination in Aryé- 
varta, where, under the Buddhist sage Livikara, Sambhota acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and of sixty-four different characters 
known in the Arya land. Under Pandit Devavid Simha they learnt the 
Kala&pa, Chandra and Sérasvata grammars of the Sanskrit language. They 
also mastered the twenty-one treatises of aphorisms and mysticism of the 
Buddhist creed. After returning to Tibet, they propitiated Manjuéri the 
god of learning, and framed the system of Tibetan characters, viz., the 
U-chan or “letters provided with heads” (mA&tras) adapted from the 
Devanégari, and the U-me or “headless” from the Wartu, and thus 
introduced a copious system of written language into Tibet. They com- 
posed the great grammatical work called SumChu dag-yig. The king 
ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of reading and 
writing, and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to be translated into 
Tibetan, and thus he laid the foundation of Buddhism in Tibet. He then 
required all his subjects by royal edicts, to observe the ten virtues besides 
the following sixteen moral virtues: 
(1.) To have faith in KonChhog (god) (319 '81a8)). 
(2.) The performance of religious observances and study. 
(3.) To honour one’s parents. 
(4.) To respect the meritorious and to promote the talented. 
(5.) To honour the elders as well as those who are of high birth, &e. 
(6.) To pay attention to relatives and friends. 
(7.) To be patriotic and useful to one’s own country. 
(8.) To be honest and upright. : 
(9.) To know the good use of food and wealth. 
(10.) - To follow the example of the good. 
(11.) To be grateful and return the kindness of benefactors, 
(12.) To use just weights and measures. 
(18.) To be free from jealousy by establishing concord and harmony 
with all. 
(14.) Not to listen to the words of women. 
(15.) To be gentle and polite in speech and acquire skill in conversa- 
tion. 
(16.) To bear sufferings and distress with patience and meekness. 
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By inculcating these sixteen moral virtues, he greatly promoted the 
present and future well-being and happiness of his subjects. From the 
seashore of southern India he procured for himself a self-created image 
of Chenressig with eleven faces made of Naga-séra sandal wood. He 
married a Nepali Princess, the daughter of Jyoti-Varma king of Nepal, 
who brought him seven precious dowers, the images of Akshobhya and 
Maitreya and a sandal-image of Tard, the gem named Ratnadeva, a 
mendicant’s platter made of lapis-lazuli or Vaidirya. Then, hearing the 
report of the extraordinary beauty of the Princess Huf-shii Kuf-ji the 
daughter of Sengé-tsanpo or the Lion King (Chinese Thai-Tsung?!) of 
China, he sent his celebrated Prime Minister Gar with a hundred officers 
to China. After repeated negotiations the proposal was agreed to. 
Many stories are recorded in connection with this marriage of which 
I here give one. As the number of candidates for the princess’s hand 
was very great, the king, unable to decide whom to choose or whom to 
reject, at last declared that he should bestow the princess on that prince 
whose minister by dint of sharpness of sense and quickness of understand- 
ing would stand first in merit and intelligence. In the first ordeal, 
the king laid before the assembled ministers a buckler constructed of a 
coil of turquoise, with one end terminating in the centre and the other 
at the edge. He required them to pass a string through the aperture of 
the coil from one end to the other. It was a great puzzle to all except 
to the shrewd Tibetan minister Gar, who tying one end of a thread to 
the narrow waist of a queen ant, gently blew it forward through the 
coil. The ant, dragging the thread easily, came out at the other end 
to the great wonder of all. The king, not liking to send his favourite 
daughter to such a distant and barbarous country as Tibet, devised repeat- 
ed trials in all of which the cunning minister acquitted himself well. The 
reluctance of the king was at last overcome by various contrivances, and he 
at last determined to decide the fate of his daughter finally. He ordered 
500 handsome girls of the princess’s age to be dressed in the same kind of 
apparel as his daughter, and exhibited them before the assembled ambassadors 
along with the princess herself. The shrewd Tibetan, never wanting 
in resources, had studied the countenance of the princess; moreover being 
secretly informed of the king’s design, he had taken some hints about the 
identification of the princess from an old nurse in the royal household. 
By these means, the Minister Gar at once recognized the real princess, and 
gently pulling the edge of her robe, he claimed her for his liege lord. The 


31 King Thai-Tsung one of the most illustrious sovereigns of China, was the son 
of Lyyean the founder of the Tang dynasty of China A. D. 622. Thai-Tsung ascended 
the throne abdicated by his father in his favour in the year 625, when Srofi-tsan was 
reigning on the throne of (Yum-bu Lagafi) Tibet. 
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trials ended here. When it was fully settled that the princess should go to 
Tibet, she addressed the king, “‘ Sire, as it has pleased your Imperial Majesty 
to send me to Bod, a country where there is no religion, I pray that you will 
allow me to take with me the great image of Buddha, and several volumes of 
Buddhist scriptures, besides a few treatises on medicine and astrology.” The 
king accordingly granted her prayer and gave them as parts of her dowry. 
Hearing that Tibet was a very poor country, he sent with the princess 
heaps of gold and silver for her use in Tibet. The union of the incarna- 
tion of Chenressig in Srof-tsan, and of the two incarnations of the divine 
mothers (‘I'érd) in the persons of the two princesses produced great joy and 
happiness in the palace of Yumbu-lagai. The two princesses, come from 
two great centres of Buddhism, viz., China and Nepal, jointly exerted their 
influence for the propagation of Buddhism. First of all they converted the 
king whose inclination to it was so remarkably manifested in his adopting 
the moral tenets obtained by Thon-mi Sambhota from India. The country 
of Tibet being situated in the centre of the four great continents, like the 
heaving breast of a Srin-mo,®? the king thought of making ‘it the fountain 
of religion by filling it with monasteries. He erected one hundred and eight 
temples—four in the suburbs of his capital, four in its centre, four at the four 
corners of his kingdom, and so on. At the age of twenty-three he erected the 
two great temples called Rimochhe and Lhasa Prul nafi ki Tsug-la khafi*® and 
dedicated them to the two images of Akshobhya and S‘akya respectively. Thus 
in the year 689 A. D. king Srofi-tsan Gampo founded Lhasa the renowned 
capital of Tibet. The hill called Chagpori being considered as the heart of the 
country, the king erected his new palace upon it. At the age of twenty-five 
he sent his ministers to North China to erect 108 chapels at Re-vo-tse-fa, 
the chosen residence of Manjuéri towards the north of Pekin. He invited 
the great Pandits Kusara and S’ankara Brahmana from India, Pandit Sila 
Manjufrom Nepal, and Hwa-Shafi Maha-tshe from China, Sambhota, Lha-lui 
dorje pal and other translators, for the great work of translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures from the Sanskrit and Chinese originals, in the newly 
formed written language of Tibet. ‘The king had no children by the two 
princesses, in consequence of which he was obliged to marry two more prin- 
cesses from Ru-yoi and Mof, named Je-Thi kar and Thi-Cham. The 
latter gave birth to a prince named Gui-ri-gufi-tsan, and the former to Maf- 
Srof Maf-tsan. When Guiri reached the thirteenth vear of his age, the king 
abdicating the throne in his favour, retired into solitude to pass his days in 
meditation, but unfortunately the prince died at the age ot eighteen when 


2 Amazonian woman. 
= Bn jag qn aa Lhasa the temple of gods from which the capital of 
Tibet derived its name Lhasa, and gTsuglag-Khafi is Kutagéra or a shrine. 


ae 
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Srof-tsan was obliged to resume royalty. This latter period of his reign 
he signalized by his devotion to Buddhism. He constructed many religious 
edifices and sacred images, and organized a regular service by translating 
books on rites and ceremonies. At an advanced age he passed away 
from this world to be absorbed, says the Tibetan historian, in the 
Dharma K4ya (spirit) of the merciful Chen-re-ssig. His two beloved 
wives, the princesses of China and Nepél, who had strenuously supported 
him in the cause of religion, also left this worldly existence at the same 
time to accompany him to Tushita the abode of joy. During the reign of 
this celebrated monarch there was no such institution as that of an ordained 
priesthood, History is not clear about it. Notwithstanding this, he 
succeeded in instructing his subjects in the ritualism of Hayagriva, S’in- 
Je-8’e-(Yama). He concealed his will together with precious treasures 
for the use of remote posterity. He was a second time succeeded by his son 
Maf-srof-man-tsan. Shortly after his son’s accession the king of China, 
hearing that the incarnate monarch of Tibet was dead, sent a large army 
to invade Tibet. The Chinese soldiers were defeated by the Tibetans near 
Lhasa. With a view to take revenge on the Chinese king, the young king 
of Tibet assembled one hundred thousand Tibetan soldiers and sent them 
to invade China under the command of the veteran General Gar. In this 
audacious attempt the Tibetans were repulsed, and the old General perished 
in fight. Afterwards an immense Chinese army rushed upon Tibet with 
great uproar ; in consequence of which the Tibetans were struck with panic. 
They concealed the gold image of S’ékya, brought by the Chinese princess, 
in the southern niches of the great temple near the gate called Melonchan, 
and deserted Lhasa. Soon after, the Chinese army occupied the city 
and demolished the palace of Yumbu lagaf by setting it on fire. They 
succeeded in carrying Akshobhya’s image to sonie distance, but on account 
of its unwieldiness they left it behind after a morning’s march. King 
Majfi-sron died at the early age of 27. He was succeeded by hisson Du- 
Srof-mafpo who was young when placed on the vacant throne. The reign 
of this king was made remarkable by the appearance of seven heroes. 


% (1) rNog-rifla-nagpo raised a young elephant by its head. 

(2) rKog-lifi-gam carried a yak on his back. 

(3) (4) gNon-rGyal-mtshun and /Vas-rgod-/doii-btean were experts in archery. 
The former could shoot his arrow to three times the eyes’ ken, and the former could 
cut a flying hawk into two from below. 

(f) AGos-syag-chhué could whirl round a stag’s skin filled with sand. 

(6) Chagro-Abrofi-shor chased a Abrofi or Doi (wild yak) with awful speed on a 
steep precipice. 

(7) gNon-Khri-gyu-spyin ran his horse down a steep descent, 
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What these heroes achieved for the state the Gyal-rab or the Debther 
Nonpo does not relate. Du-srofi mafipo was succeeded by his son Me- 
Ag-tshom® born of his wife Chhim-sséh. 

This king discovered an inscription on copper of his illustrious 
grandfather, king Srof-tsan-Gampo, which contained the prophecy that in 
the fifth generation under the auspices of his great-grandson, bearing the 
surname of Dé, the Buddhist religion would greatly flourish. ‘The king, be- 
heving himself to be the person alluded to, sent messengers to invite the 
two Indian Pandits, Buddha Guhya and Buddha Santi, who were then 
residing near the Kail4sa mountain. But they declined the offer. The 
messengers, unsuccessful in their mission, returned to Lhasa, having com- 
mitted to memory five volumes of the Mahayana Sutranta, which they 
subsequently reproduced in their own language. The king erected five 
temples in five different places,°6 and deposited one book in each. - Besides 
these, he is also said to have erected other temples. 

He obtained the volume of Buddhist scripture called Ser-hod-tampa 
from the province of Kuf-shi in China, besides a few treatises on 
medicine, all of which he ordered to be translated into Tibetan. He invited 
several monks from Li-yul,?” with a view to introduce monkhood into Tibet, 
but failed, as nobody would come forward to take the vows of monkhood. 
He found the largest turquoise then known in the world, on the top of 
Tag-tse.88 He married Thi-tsun, the princess of the Jaf country by whom he 
hadason Jafitsha Lhapon. Queen Thi-tsun also bore the name of Nam-naf.. 
Prince Jafittsha Lha was famous for the extraordinary beauty of his person. 
His father sent ambassadors all over Tibet to find a match for him, 
but they all returned without success. At last he sent an ambassador 
to China, to propose a marriage between his son and the accomplished prin- 
cess Kyim-shaft Kuan-ja,59 the daughter of the Emperor Wai-jan. ‘The 
princess hearing the account of the extraordinary beauty of the Tibetan 

% Ag-tshoms means beard, hence this king was called the shaggy king. 

*% The following are the names of the places and of the temples erected in them. 

(1) Brag-dMar-Keru. 
(2) gSafi-mKhar-brag. 
(3) mChhuns-phu-sna-ral. 
(4) Masa goii-gi-sha-khar, 
(6) Brag-mgrin-dSsén. 

@ Li-yul is identified with Nepal by the translators of Kahgyur. I have been 
able to uscertain that the ancient name of Nepal in Tibetan was Li-yul. Palpo is the 
modern name for the monastery of Pulpa. Alex. ee identifies Li-yul with S. E. 
Mongolia. A 

* A hill a few miles north of Lhasa. ‘Wp ay 

* I am not aware whether Kuiju is a Chinese word, but the Tibetans address al’ 


Chinese princesses by the title of Kufiju. Henco it appears to have the same impor 
as kumd4ri in Sanskrit or princess in English, 
EE 
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prince, prayed to her father to consent to the marriage, to which he at last 
acceded ; and the princess started for Tibet. In the meantime one of the 
Tibetan chiefs named Thi-ss4a, the chief of Nag, being offended with 
the king for not selecting his daughter for the prince’s wife, treacherously 
murdered the prince. King Ag-tshom, therefore, at once despatched 
messengers to convey the melancholy news to the princess who was on 
her way to Tibet. The princess, deeply disappointed, did not like to 
return to China, but taking a fancy to see the snowy country of Tibet, 
and more especially the celebrated image of Sdkya, continued her 
journey to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by king Ag-tshom. She 
brought to light the hidden image of Akshobhya which during three 
generations had received no offerings, having been concealed under the gate 
Melofchan. Her beauty so much charmed the king that he at once 
proposed to marry ber. The princess at first declined, but after long 
deliberaation she yielded, and to the great wonder and joy of the people the 
betrothed daughter-in-law became the bride of the father. She gave birth 
to the famous monarch Thi-srofi-de-tsan (Khri-Srofi-/dew-btsan), believed 
to be the incarnation of Manju S’ri, the god of wisdom and learning. 





CHAPTER IIL. 
TuI-skof-DE-TSAN. (730—33 A. D. to 866 A. D.)® 


This monarch, the most illustrious in the Buddhist annals of Tibet, 
was born, according to the Chronologist Buton, in the year 730 A.D. When 
he was in the womb, his mother saw in a vision that a saintly prince would be 
born of her. She, therefore, kept aloof from all sorts of defilement and 
unholy things, in consequence of which she remained happy and cheerful. 
During this time the old queen Nam-nafi, jealous of Queen Kuju, 
feigned pregnancy, by wrapping a cubit’s length of cotton rag every day 
round her belly. Then, when the Chinese Princess’ time for delivery came, 
Nam-nan induced one of her midwives to give her a kind of anesthetic 
liquor, through which Kufiju became insensible and soon gave birth to a son, 
which the wicked Nam-nan, by bribing the princess’ maid, caused to be re- 
moved to her chamber, replacing it by a female child born on the same day 
of low parentage. As soon as she recovered her senses, Kuju was surprised 
to see & daughter instead of a son, about whom she had seen so many things 
in her dreams. Meanwhile, the report of Queen Nam-nai’s giving birth 
to a son reached the king and his ministers, who all came to witness the 
blessed child. Queen Kufju, who was not talked of at all, strongly suspecting 


e ayoge nes Kuri-Sroft-ipew-brean. 
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her jealous partner, but, in the absence of witnesses, being unable to 
charge Nam-nahi with any foul motive, kept her sorrows to herself. 
Some of the ministers, who knew the plot of the elder queen, did not 
venture to speak against her. Kuju, however, once complained to the 
king about the probable wickedness, but as Nam-naf had by the agency of 
some drug produced milk in her paps, Kufju did not see the possibility of 
establishing her accusation, but burning with a spirit of revenge tried 
to bring damnation on Tibet by means of her incantations, and wrote 
treatises construing astrology in a perverse way. In the third year of the 
prince’s age, the king invited the maternal relations of the prince and 
the princess to a grand festive celebration.t! When all the nobles, chiefs 
and ministers of the realm had assembled, the king seated the prince 
and the princess on either side and taking a cupful of wine in his 
hand, addressed the former—“ My son, take this gold cup of wine and with 
your tender hands offer it to him who is your maternal uncle.” To the utter 
amazement of all present, the prince at once presented it to the Chinese 
prince whom he thus addressed—“ I, Thi-srofi-de-tsan am thy nephew. 
Nam-nafi is not my mother, though she has nursed me for a period of 
three years. I now meet my uncle, and my heart rejoices to behold him.” 
These words of the infant prince struck all the courtiers and ministers with 
wonder. Nam-nafi’s wickedness was now at last revealed, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame, Kuju was transported with joy when the king 
presented the child to her, and now exerted herself to avert some of the evils 
she had brought on Tibet by her incantations; but as she did not fully 
succeed in correcting astrology, it is alleged by several native historians that 
the Tibetans cannot make correct calculations. 

A. D. 743—748. At the age of sixty-three the king died leaving the | 
throne to the young prince, now thirteen years old. Thi-srofi applied himself 
to study and the critical examination of the ancient records contained in the 
Archives of the State. His ministers were divided into two factions, de- 
signated the “ Buddhist’ and the “‘ Heretic’ ministers. The first faction, or 
Chhoi-lon, advised the young king to encourage Buddhism, while their anta- 
gonists exhorted him to extirpate Buddhism from Tibet, which according to 
them had been productive of pernicious consequences. In spite of the oppo- 
sition, the king, having a great inclination for Buddhism, sided with the 
former. The Buddhist party now, with the king’s connivance, entered into a 
conspiracy against the life of Mashafi the prime-minister. ‘They bribed the 
soothsayers and astrologers to declare that some great calamity was imminent 
over the king which could be only averted by two of the high officers of State 
entering grave-like cells and remaining there for a period of three months. 
The king, therefore, offered large presents to those who would undergo this 

‘1 The Tibetans celebrate the aniversary of their birth. 
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self-sacrifice. The minister Mashafi volunteered to do so, and was followed 
by Gos the Buddhist minister. They both entered the cell, the depth of 
which was three times a man’s length. At midnight, Gos’s friends threw a 
rope into the grave, by means of which he climbed up and escaped. The 
unfortunate Mashan was left alone there, to realize the horrors of the 
grave. His mortal enemies, the “ Buddhist Ministers”, blocked the mouth 
of the grave with a huge rock and buried him alive. As soon ag the king 
came of age, he invited the Indian Sage SAnta Rakshita and Pandit Padma 
Sambhava from Udyayana to fill the whole country of Tibet with the blessings 
of the Buddhist religion. They suppressed the eight kinds of demons, nymphs, 
and evil spirits. With the munificent assistance of the king, Padma Sam- 
bhava founded the great monastery of Samye (SSamyes). They also 
translated many works on Sutra (or aphorisms) and Tantra. They con- 
structed innumerable {religious symbols, such as images of Buddhas and 
saints and chhortens (chaitya), and concealed many sacred treasures 
for the benefit- of future generations. During the reign of this king 
a Chinese sage named Hwashait Mahdydna arrived in Tibet and, by 
interpreting in a strange way the theories of Buddhism, converted the 
ignorant classes of men to his tenets. The king, harbouring great doubts 
as to the correctness of Hwashafi’s theories, invited Pandit Kamala- 
éila from India to expose his fallacies. Kamaladgila held long controversies 
with Hwashai and in the end defeated him. The king put down the 
Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in Buddhism. He enforced 
clerical laws and instituted codes of civil and criminal justice for the 
good government of his people. His statutes were written on large tablets 
and proclaimed all over the country. He had several wives, among whom 
Tshe-pof-Sséh was his favourite, by whom he had three sons. After a 
prosperous reign of 46 years, at the age of 59, he passed away from the 
abodes of men. He left three sons, of whom the eldest Muni-tsanpo 
succeeded him on the throne. 

During the infancy of Muni-tsanpo the state affairs were conducted 
in his name by his pious ministers. He commenced his independent reign 
with a generous determination of raising all his subjects to the same level. 
He ruled that there should be no distinction between poor and rich, bumble 
and great. He compelled the wealthy to share their riches with the indigent 
and helpless, and to make them their equal in all the comforts and conditions 
of life. ‘I'hrice he tried this experiment, but every time he found that the poor 
returned to their former condition; the rich becoming richer still, and the 
poor, by growing more indolent and wretched, turning poorer still. The 
Pandits and Lochava attributed this curious phenomenon to the consequence 
of the good and evil acts of their former births. For the enlightened and 
humane beginning of his reign Muni-tsanpo was greatly loved by his people. 
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He made large offerings to the great monastery of Samye and distributed alms 
to the indigent and helpless. But before a year and nine months had passed 
after this demonstration of devotion to the monastery, the promising king 
was poisoned by his mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her 
youngest son on the throne. The second son Murug-tsanpo’s accession to 
the throne being considered inauspicious by the astrologers and soothsayers, 
the youngest son Mutig-tsanpo, a boy eight or nine years old, received the 
crown. He is said to have mifaculously received his lesson in sacred literature 
from the venerable Padma Sambhava He ordered translations to be made from 
Sanskrit books of Buddhism, and built the temple of Dorje Vyif at Gyal-de- 
kar-chun. After a long and prosperous reign, in which he strenuously 
exerted himself to promote the welfare and happiness of his people, he died 
at a good old age, leaving five sons, viz., Tsafi-ma, Lha-je, Lhun-dub, Laf- 
darma and Ralpachan. The first two of these seem to have reigned, if they 
reigned at all, for a few years, having fallen victims to the intrigues of the 
Buddhist ministers. The youngest Ralpachan, even from his childhood, 
gave excellent proofs of his intelligence and ability. His assiduity and 
aptitude for learning were very great. At the age of eighteen, he was 
raised to the throne by the Buddhist ministers of State who were very 
powerful, the opposition being nearly extinct through the continued and 
rigorous persecution of the late kings. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Ratpacwan. 846-60 A. D. 


This celebrated sovereign was born between 846 and 860 A.D. Imme- 
diately after his accession he sent offerings to the different temples built 
by his ancestors. He built a new nine-storeyed temple, of which the three 
lower storeys were of stone, the three middle of brick, and the topmost 
three of wood. In the upper floors he kept Buddhist scriptures, images, 
and model chhorten (shrines). In the middle floors he accommodated 
the Pandits and translators of the holy writs, and the ground floors he 
reserved for the use of his court and state affairs. Although his ancestors 
had obtained many translations of Sanskrit: works, yet not satisfied 
with them, he obtained fresh manuscripts from Magadha, Ujjayani, Nepél 
and China. Some of the ancient Sanskrit works being irregularly and 
inaccurately translated into the Tibetan language, which was still very 
imperfect, he invited the Indian professors of Sanskrit, such as Jina Mitra, 
Surendra Bodhi, S’ilendra Bodhi, Dana Sila and Bodhi Mitra to conduct the 
great avork-of translation. These great scholars, with the assistance of the 
Tibetan professors, named Ratna Rakshita, Manjusri-Varma, Dbharma- 
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Rakshita, Jina Sena, Ratnendra Sila, Jaya-Rakshita, Kawapal~ tseg (Ka- 
vadpal btsegs), Chodo-gyal-tshan (Chogro rGyal-mtshan) and others, revised 
the anciently translited books, translated fresh manuscripts, finished those 
that were left unfinished, and simplified the abstruse and intricate portions 
of the Scriptures. | 

Ralpachan introduced standard weights and measures similar to those 
used in China, and thereby prevented fraudulent practices in com- 
mercial dealings. He enforced the canonical regulation of India for 
the discipline and guidance of the clergy, and commanded his lay people 
to follow the statutes as promulgated by his illustrious predecessors, 
Thinking that the propagation of religion depended much upun the pre- 
dominance of the clergy, he organized many classes of priesthood. ‘I'o each 
monk he assigned a small revenue derived from five tenants. His devotion 
to the priestly congregation was so great that he offered his own Halpa or 
flowing locks to be turned into carpet-seats for the use of the Lamas. During 
the reign of this great monarch, there arose a dispute between ‘Tibet and 
China. Ralpachan sent a powerful army toinvade China. Province after 
province of the celestial empire fell before his victorious arms and was 
annexed to Tibet. When the generals and champions of the contending 
nations had been slain in great numbers, the Hwashafi® and Lopan® 
interceded to put a stop to further bloodshed between the two monarchs, 
who were related to each other by ties of blood as uncle and nephew. 
A treaty was agreed upon. At a place called GuAgi-Meru the boundary 
of the two kingdoms was fixed, and stone obelisks and pillars were 
erected as boundary pillars, on which the terms of treaty between the 
belligerents were inscribed. It was agreed that the armies of neither 
kingdom should ever cross the boundaries marked, nor on any pretext 
encroach on each others territories. All differences being settled, the 
nephew and the uncle became friends. They also solemnly promised 
not to violate the conditions of the treaty. As living testimonies to 
their engagements, inscriptions were written on Dorif, or high stone 
obelisks, erected at Lhasa, at the palace of Gya-Gyal and at Guf- 
gu-Meru. From this time, perfect amity existed between the two nations, 
China and Tibet, on earth, says Debther-fonpo, as between the sun and 
moon in heaven. King Ralpachan’s reign was celebrated also for the good 
administration of justice. He punished the wicked and rewarded the good. 
He suppressed the powerful and protected the weak. But by attempting to 
enforce the. strict observance of the clerical and the kingly laws, he 
gave umbrage to the corrupt and sinful ministers. When, unfortunately 
for the king, their power increased by the death of afew pious Buddhist 


42 The Buddhist monks of the first class in China are called Hwashai. ‘ 
- 48 The Lochavas and Pandits of Tibet are by abbreviation called Lo-pan. 
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ministers, two ruffians who had an old grudge against the king assassinated 
him by twisting his face towards the back, at the instigation of his brother. 
This was Lafidarma, whose claims to the throne were set aside by the “ pious ”” 
ministers, and who is said to have been at the bottom of this foul plot. 
After the assassination of Ralpachan at the age of forty eight, between 908 
and 914 A. D., Lafidarma ascended the throne. The celebrated historio- 


grapher Buton assigns this event to the first part of the ninth century, in 
his chronology. 


LaXDARMA. 


The last and perhaps the worst of the Tibetan monarchs, Lafdarma, 
commenced his reign by persecuting the Buddhists whom he considered his 
mortal enemies. He was joined in his wicked plans of persecution by 
his prime minister Batagna (sBas-stag-enas.) He reviled the first Chinese 
Princess Hinshifi-Kafji“ as an evil goblin (a yakshini) who had brought 
the image of S‘ékya Muni into Tibet. “It was for that inauspicious 
image’, said he, “that the Tibetan kings were short-lived, the country 
infested with maladies, subjected to unusual hoar-frost and hail storms, 
and often visited by famines and wars”. ‘“ When this image’’, continued 
he, “‘ was being brought from the top of Rirab (Sumeru mountain), the gods 
were vanquished in a war with the demons. S’akya’s accession to power, first 
in India and afterwards in China, made the people unhappy and poor, by the 
demoralizing effect of his wicked teachings”. To slander Buddha in such 
blasphemous language was his great delight, and in no discourse did he 
indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of holies. To 
avoid disgrace, the Pandits and Lochava fled from Tibet. Those who 
failed to run away were robbed and oppressed. He obliged some of the monks 
to be householders, others he sent to the hills to hunt wild animals for him. 
He destroyed most of the Buddhist works. Some he threw into water, some 
he burnt, and eome he hid under rocks. Not satisfied with demolishing the 
temples and monasteries of the country, he wreaked vengeance even on the 
sacred shrines of Akshobhya and S’ékya. He tried to throw those two images 
into water, but some of his “‘ pious’’ ministers having represented to him the 
difficulty of lifting those heavy things, he contented himself by sinking them 
in sand. When he was told that the image of Maitreya was very sacred, 
he broke into loud laughter. When he was just going to break down 
Lhasa (the temple of S’&kya), Rimochhe (temple of Akshobbya) and 
Samye, he was told that the guardian demons of those places would 
send plague and ruin upon him if he destroyed the temples. Being 
afraid of exciting the wrath of those dreaded spirits, he spared their 
charges, and contented himself with closing up their doors, by erecting mud 

“ Wife of King Srof-tean-Gampo. 
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walls. His ministers and flatterers, in order to please him, painted those 
walls with abominable pictures illustrative of the drunken and lustful 
moods of human depravity. When Lafidarma was thus engaged in over- 
throwing the sacred religion as well as its relics, the saint Lhalufi-pal 
Dorje, while sitting in deep contemplation in the cavern of Yarpa-lhari 
mountain, saw a vision. The goddess Paldan Lhamo descending from 
heaven appeared before him and exhorted him in the following terms: 
“Oh saint, in these days there are none so powerful as thou. Wouldst 
thou deliver the country from the hands of that sinful tyrant Landarma ?” 
In the morning the saint inquired of his servant the condition of Tibet, 
upon which he was tolc the cruelties practised by Lafidarma. He then 
mounted his white charger whose body he had besmeared with charcoal, and 
dressing himself in a black robe with white lining, with no other weapons 
than an arrow and a bow in his hands, he arrived at Lhasa.“ While the 
king was reading the inscription on the stone obelisk called Dorif, the 
saint, as he was making his salutations, shot an arrow at the king’s back, 
which pierced right through his body ; then exclaiming, “I am the demon 
Yé4-sher, and this is the way of killing a sinful king,” he sped away on his 
horse. As soon as the king fell, his ministers and attendants cried, “the 
king is dead, the king is dead,” and the mob ran after the assassin, but the 
saint, urging his fleet companion, shot off like a meteor. In crossing 
a river the coal-black colour of the horse was washed away, and it became 
white as snow. He then turning his robe inside out so as to show the 
white, flew as the god Nam-théo-Karpo and escaped, leaving his pursuers 
far behind. 

The king pulled the reeking arrow out with both his hands, and in 
the agonies of death, when his proud heart was subdued with anguish, ex- 
claimed—* Why was I not killed three years back that I might not have 
committed so much sin and mischief, or three years hence, to enable me 
to root out Buddhism from the country,” and died. 

With Lafidarma ended the monarchy of Tibet founded by Nah 
Thi tsanpo, and his descendents henceforth ceased to exercise universal 
authority over the whole of Tibet. ‘The sun of royalty was set, and there 
rose numerous petty princes to shine with faded lustre in the pale realm 


of snowy Tibet. 


4 The sleeves of the assassin saint were unusually broad to make room for the bow 
and arrow. The king stood encircled by his ministcrs when the saint arrived, dancing in 
frantic jumps. They all ran to witness his curious dance. The king called to him to 
come near. The saint approaching prostrated himself to salute the monarch. In the 
first prostration he set the arrow and bow right, in the second he fixed the arrow to 
the bow, and in the third killed the king with it. Hence the origin of the Lama 
war dance and the use of broad-sleeved robes by the Tibetan Lamas. 
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Genealogy of the Tibetan Monarchs. 
(416 B.C.) 
NAH-THI-TSANPO (1) 


married 
Nam-mig-mtg 


Mig-thi-tsanpo (2) 
married 
Sa-difi-dih. 


Din-thi-tsanpo (3) 
married 
So-tham-tham. 
These seven 
kings are So-thi-tsanpo (4) 
known by married 
the name of Dog-mer-mer. 


Nam-thi. 
Mer-thi-tsanpo (5) 
married 
Dag-Lhamo-Karmo. 


Dag-thi-tsanpo (6) 
married 
Srib-Lhamo. 


sana teats (7) 
married 
Sa-tsan-luf-je. 


Digum-tsanpo (8) 
married 
Lu-tsan-mer-cham. 


These two are The prime-minister usurped the throne 


known by and reigned for a few years. 
the name rete ae 
of Per kyi | 

dif. s0n son 


| Chya-thi-gyal or (9) 
Pu-de-guf-gyal 
married 
Bom-thafi-maf-iiah. 


Esho-leg (10) 
married 
Mu-cham-Bramana. 


De-sho-leg (11) 
married 
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Lu-man-mer-mo. 


| 
These six kings Thi-sho-leg (12) 
are called = married 
Sai leg mean- san-mo-gur-man. 
aa a Guru-leg (13) 


married 
the land.’ Tsho-man-don-ma. 


| 
Dofi-shi-leg (14) 
married 
Man-pu-mo. 


Isho-leg (15) 
married 
L Mu-cham-mad-leg. 


( Ssa-nam-ssin-de (18) 
married 
Tsho-man-thi-kar. 


De-phrul-nam-shui-tsan (17) 
married 
Se-iian-mafi-ma. 


Senol-nam-de (18) 
married 


Lu-mo-mer-ma. 
These are well 


known by. Senolpo-de (19) 
the surname married 

of Dé which Mo-tsho. 

means’ the 4 

‘‘ commander” Denol-nam (20) 
and  corre- married 

sponds _ to Thi-man-je na. 

the Sanskrit 

word Sena. 


Denol-po (21) 
married 
Se-tsun.fian-je, 


De-gyal po (22) 
married 


| 
| Seyret 


De-tin-tsan (23) 
married 
Ni-tsun-mafi-ma-je, 


1881.] 
I 
These are 
called the 
Tsan mean- 


ing “king.” 


L 
: (1) Nepalese (2) Chinese 
princess princess 
Pal-ssah-thi. Hui-shin 
Kuia-ju. 
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Gyal To-ri-lofi-tsan (24) 
married 

Di-tsun-chyaf-ma. 

Su-thi-tean-nam . (25) 
married 

Man-Jab-thi-kar 


Thi-d4-pufi-tsan 
married 
Man-Jah-lu-ten. 


(26) 


Thi-thog-Je-tsan (27) 
married 
Ru-yah-Jah-tof-gyal-namo-tsho. 


LHA-THO-THO-RI-Nan-taan (441 A.D.) (28) 
married 
Na-so-maipo-Je. 
Thi-fian-ssaf-tsan (29) 
married 
Brofi-mo. 
Bro-fian-de-hu (30) 
married 
Chhin-ssah-lu-gyal. 
Tag-ri-fian-ssig (31) 
married 
Hol-gofi-san-tsun-do-kar. 


NAM-RI-SRON-TSAN 
married 
Tsha-pon-ssah- Bri-thof-kar. 


SRON-TSAN-GAMPO (617 A. D.) 


married four wives. 


(3) Tibetan princess 
of Mon named 
Ssah-thi-cham. 


(32) 


(33) 


(4) Princess of Ru. 
yon in Tibet. 


Mah-srof-man-tsan (35) 
married 


| 
Gufi-ri-gufi-tsan (34) 
]Jo-ssah-thi-bo. 


married 
Je-thi-kar. 
Dus-sron-nam-thul (36) 
married 
Chhim.ssah-tsan-mo. 
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_ Me-Ag-tshom (37) 
married three wives. 


(1) Jafmo-thi-tsun (2) Nam-nafi. (3) Kyimshafi-Kufi-ju, daughter 


of the Emperor of China. 
Jafttsha Lha-pon. j 
| 
THI-SRON-DE-TSAN (38) 
married 
Tshe- pof-ssah. 
s | | 
Muni-tsanpo $$ Murug-tsan po Mutig-tsan-po (89) 
reigned for 1 year set aside. wife’s name not known 
and a few months (had five sons.) 
after which he was 
poisoned by his 
mother. 


| | 
Tsai-ma. Lha-Je. Lhun'aub, Lafidarma RAL-PA-CHAN (40) 
became king reigned up to 908 
between 908 —914 A. D. till 
and914A.D., assassinated by 
reigned three Laidarma’s men. 
years, after 


which he was 
assassinated 
by Lama 
Lha-lufi-pal 
dorje. 
lst wife 2nd wife. 


| | 
Thi-de Yum-ten, Nam-de-Hod-srufi. 
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PART II. 
TIBET IN THE MIDDLE AGEs. 
Cuaprer I. 
A. D. 917 to 1270. 

The wicked Lafdarma had two wives, the elder of whom, perceiv- 
ing that her partner was in the family-way, shammed herself to be 
pregnant. At the time of the younger’s delivery which took place at 
dusk, she clandestinely tried to kill, if possible, or steal away the new 
born child, but failed in her wicked design on account of the presence 
of a lamp light. The child was therefore given the name of Nam-de 
Hod Srui* or “ one protected by light.”” The elder queen, to retrieve her 
failure, out of revenge, bought a beggar’s child to whom she declared 
she had given birth on the previous evening. The Minister really won- 
dered how she could have only yesterday, as she said, given birth to a 
child which had its teeth fully grown. But fearing to contradict the words 
of its mother, they gave it the name Thi-de Yumten* or “one upheld by 
hie mother.” 

During the interregnum, the Buddhist Ministers directed the affairs of 
the state. They endeavoured to revive all the religious institutions that 
were nearly extinct. They reinstated the images in their former places 
and rebuilt the demolished monasteries and temples. Notwithstanding 
their feeble efforts to rebuild the edifice that had been ruthlessly pulled 
down by Lafidarma, Buddhism did not reach its former condition within 
seventy years from the death of Ralpachan. As soon as they came of 
age, the two sons of Lafidarma, quarrelled with each other for the 
possession of the throne. At last they divided the kingdom into two 
parts. Hodsrufi took possession of Western Tibet, and Yumten* of the 


ee 
# Baa PT QhHT 
7 ee waraGA . 
The following is the genealogical succession from Yumten-— 
Pe 
Khri-/de-mgonpo 


mGonpo-sfien 


| | 
Rigpa mgonpo Ni-Hod pal-mgon 


Khri-/de-po mGon rpyod 
Khri hod-po Tsha-nal Yeée gyal-tshan 
and 80 on. 


| | | 
A-tsa-ra mGonpo-dtean mGonpo-/tseg. 
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Eastern Provinces. This unfortunate partition gave rise to incessant 
quarrels and disturbances, both the brothers constantly engaging in wars 
against each other. 

Thus after the partition of the kingdom of Tibet, the descend- 
ants of Nab thi-tsanpo ceased to exercise universal sway over the 
country. They became weak and imbecile, in consequence of which they 
fell in the opinion and esteem of their subjects. Hodsrufi died at the 
age of 63 (980 A.D.) His son PalKhor-tsan®, after reigning thirteen years, 
died at the age of 31 (998 A. D.). He left two sons, vz., Thi Tasi 
Tsegpa-pal and Thi Kyi-de Nimagon. The latter went to Nah-ri, 
of which he made himself master and founded the capital Purafi 
and built the fortress of Ni-Ssif. He left three sons of whom 
the eldest Pal-gyi Derigpa-gon declared himself king of Man-yul; the 
second Tasi De-gon seized Purai; and the youngest, named De-tsug-gon, 
became king of the province of Shaf-shuf (modern Gugé). Detsug-gon 
left two sons, viz., Khor-ré and Srofi-fie. The elder became a monk and 
changed his name to Yesé-hod. 

Tasi tsegpa, who succeeded to the throne of his father, had three 
sons, Pal-de, Hod-dé, and Kyi-de. 

This point of time is marked in the Tibetan History by the revival of 
Buddhism. Since the suppression of that religion by Lafidarma, no Indian 
Pandit had visited Tibet. After a long interval the learned Nepalese 
interpreter, called in Tibetan Leru-tse, invited the Pandits Thala-rinwa 
and Smriti to Tibet, but unfortunately after his death, which happened soon 
afterwards, his friends had to pass many years in privation as vagabonds in a 
foreign land. People took no heed of them. Smriti, in order to sustain life, 
betook himself to the occupation of a shepherd at Tanag. Afterwards becom- 
ing acquainted with the Tibetan language, he made his talents known. He 
visited Kham and conversed with the learned men of that place. He 
wrote a vocabulary of the Tibetan language which he called the “ weapon of 
_ speech”. The revival of Buddhism in Tibet dates from 1018 A.D. The 
royal monk Yesé-hod®! invited the celebrated Indian Pandit Dharmapala 
from Magadha, who arrived at his capital accompanied by three pupils, all of 
whom bore the surname of Pdla. With their assistance the king en- 
couraged the teaching of religion, arts, and especially vinaya. 

Lhade, the son of Khor-ré invited Pandit Subhdti Sris4nti who 
translated for him the whole of S’erchin.** He appointed the illustrious 


© HOV AH ANY QUL'Ss’ 

© A QY AN RANA SYQ 

5} s, ¢., Khor-re, the son of King Detsuggon. 
$3 Prajié-péramité. 
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translator Rinchhen Ssafpo as his chief priest. He left three sons, viz., 
Hod-de, Shi-va-hod, and Chyafii Chhub-hod. The last acquired great pro- 
ficiency both in Buddhism and in heretical philosophies, and was very much 
attached to the great translator. He became an illustrious personage in 
Tibet. Being greatly interested in the restoration of Buddhism to its 
former glory, he thought it urgently necessary to invite an eminent 
Indian Pandit who should be profoundly versed in all the S’4stras and particu- 
larly qualified in the three branches of Buddhism, v2z., theory, meditation,and 
practice of rites and observances, besides possessing a thorough acquaintance 
with the five Buddhist learnings. He sent emissaries to India to see if such 
"gman was to be found in Aryavarta. Being informed by some of his 
ministers of the great fame of Lord Atiéa, the king became anxious to 
invite him into Tibet. Accordingly he equipped an expedition under the 
leadership of Nagtsho Lochava. He sent large quantities of gold and other 
valuable presents for this celebrated Pandit, in charge of his envoys. The 
party safely reached their destination, the city of Vikrama Silé, then 
the head-quarter of Buddhism in Aryavarta, where they obtained an 
audience with the ruling king called in Tibetan Gya-Tson-senge. After 
prostrating themselves, they laid their master’s presents before Lord Atiéa, 
and related to him the history of the rise, progress and downfall of 
Buddhism in their mother country, and its recent revival therein. Under 
such circumstances, they represented, the cause of Dharma could not 
be promoted by any other Pandit than himself. They exhorted him 
to accept the invitation. The Lochavas became his pupils and waited 
upon him as his servants. At last after a long and careful consideration 
Atiéga consented. Having consulted his tutelary deities, and the divine 
mother Tér&é, and believing that if he went to Tibet, he would render 
valuable service for the diffusion of Buddhism, more particularly because 
it was predicted of him that he would be of great service to a certain 
great Updsaka.= Although the journey would be beset with dangers to his 
life, yet the aim of that life being devotion to the cause of religion and the 
welfare of living beings, he quitted his monastery Vikrama Sild, for Tibet, 
in the year 1042 A. D. at the age of 59. Arrived in Nah-ri he took 
his residence in the great Lamasery of Tho-ding. He instructed the 
king in aphorisims and tantras. Then gradually he visited U and 
Tsai where he turned the wheel of Dharma (preached religion). He 


wrote many useful SAstras, such as Lam Don (a5 ¥a), “the lamp of 


the true way.” He died at the age of 73, in 1056 A.D. During the reign 
of Tse-de, the son of Hod-dé, he assembled all the Lamas and monks of 


* This was the celebrated Brom-tan-Gyalwai Jufine, who succeeded Atiéa in the 
Pontifical chair of Tibet. 
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U, Tsai and Kham, and introduced, at a grand convocation, the method 
of calculating time by the system of cycles of 60 years, called Rab-Jui, 
obtained from S‘ambhala, a province in Northern India. He exhorted 
them to maintain the honour of Buddhism. During this period many 
learned translators, such as Ssafi Kaar Lochava, Rva Lochava, Nan 
Lochava, Lodan S’erab, &c. were engaged in translating Sanskrit works 
(1205 A. D.). The sage Marpa, Mila Gonpo, and the famous Pandit 
Saékya S’ri of Kashmir, besides many other Indian Pandits who furthered 
the cause of Buddhism, belong to the following century. In the reign 
of Tagpa-de, the ninth in descent from Tse-de,®4 was constructed an image 
of Maitreya Buddha, which cost him 12000 Dot-shad or a million and a 
half of rupees. He also prepared an image of Manju S’ri with seven 
“bré’’55 of gold dust. His son Asode was a greater devotee than himself. 
He annually sent offerings aud presents to the Vajrdsana at Buddha 
Gaya (Dorje-dan), which was continued even after his death. His 
grandson Ananmal prepared a complete set of the Kahgyur, written 
on golden tablets. Ananmal’s son put the golden dome over the great 
temple of Buddha at Lhasa and constructed the image of the god at 
an immense cost, Ananmal’s great-grandson was initiated into Buddhism 
by the Sakyapa Lamas and subsequently became king. A relation of the 
last king of this dynasty, named So-nam de (bSod-nams /de), accepted an 
invitation to become king, and under the title of Punya-mal held the 
government of Purafi. 

The descendants of Palde (son of Tasi tseg pa) made themselves 
masters of Guf-thafi, Lugyalwa, Chyipa, Lha-tse, Lafi-lui and Tsakor, 
where they severally ruled as petty chiefs. The descendants of Kyi-de 
spread themselves over the Mu, Jani, Tanag, Ya-ru-lag and Gyal-tse 


% The following is the genealogical succession from Tse-de. 


(1) #Tse-ide, (10) Aso-/de. 

(2) ABar-ide. (11) dlo-dazrmal. 

(3) rKhabis-Ide, (12) Anan-rmal. 

(4) Ue (13) iene 

(5) Ndga-déva. (14) ae haoeal 

(6) bTean-phyug. (15) 4Jo-dar-rmal. 

(7) bKragis (De. (16) ‘AL ATiB-rmal. 

(8) Guluge-bTean-ide. (17) Khtan-rmal. 

(9) Gece. (18) Porstab-rmal with whom ended the line, 


+ A Bré is a kind of measure equal to a 10th fraction of the English bushel. 
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districts, where they ruled as petty princes over their respective possessions. 
Hod-de left four sons, viz., Phab-de-se, Thi-de, Thi-chhui® and Nag-pa. 
The first and fourth became masters of Tsai-ron, the second son took 
possession of Amdo and Tsonkha, the third son Thi-chhuf became king of 
U and removed the capital to Yar-lui. The fifth descendant of Thi- 
chhuf, named Jovo Nal-Jor, patronized the Lamas Chyen-fa rinpochhe 
and Pal Phagmo Du-pa. The seventh descendant S’akya-gon was a great 
patron of the celebrated Sakya Pandita. The ninth descendant, named 
Tag-pa rinpochhe, accompanied the illustrious Phagpa on his visit to the 
Emperor of China and obtained Imperial patents. He built the palace 
of Tag-khai-Phodaf, and was well known for his veneration of the Bud- 
dhist congregation. He was succeeded by his son S’akya Gonpo II., who 
was a friend of Leg-gyal-tshan, another eminent translator of Sanskrit 
books. He added another monastery to the Yumbu-Lagafi palace. 


Tibet as a Dependency of Mongolia and Ohina. 

All the descendants of Thi-chhufi with few exceptions were weak 
sovereigns. As soon as the great and mighty warrior Chhengis Khan 
came, the whole of Tibet without much resistance succumbed to his power 
in the beginning of the 18th century. The different chieftains and petty 
princes became his abject vassals. Jengis Khan, variously called Chhefgis 
Khan, Jefigir-gyalpo or Thai-Dsufi, was the son of a well-known Khalkha 
prince named Yé-phorga Bahdur, by his wife, the princess Htlan or Khulan. 
He was born according to Tibetan chronology in 1182 A. D. At the age of 


The following is a genealogical table of Thi-Ohhufi (Khri Chhuf) : 
Khrichhuat 
Hod-sk:fid-Abex 
gYum-chan and 6 sons 
Jo-dgah 
Darna and others 
J seep Abyos 
Jovo-Abag 
S’akya-mgon 
S’akya bKrakis 
Grags-pa-rinpochhe had four sons 
Sakya-mgonpo IT. 
rJe-Sakya-Rinchhen. 
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thirty-eight he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and during a warlike 
career unparalleled in history, which extended over twenty-three years, 
he conquered almost the whole of Asia, viz., India, China and Tibet, &c., 
- He died in the 61st year of his age, in the arms of his queen, leaving 
many sons, among whom Gogan was the most powerful, being the ruler 
of the eastern portion of his dominions. Gogan’s two sons Godan and 
Goydgan invited Sakya Pandita to their court. From that event the 
abbots of Sakya monastery date a new era in the politics of Tibet, as well 
as in the religious belief of the blood-thirsty Mongols. 


CHAPTER II. 
Saxra Hrerarcuy,®? 1270—1340 A. D. 

The great Khublai,® first Mongol Emperor of China, invited to his 
court Sakya Pandita’s nephew Phagpa Lodoi Gyaltshan, who accordingly 
visited China in the 19th year of his age. On the first visit, the Emperor 
presented him with gold patents and seals, jewellery of gold and pearls, a 
crown studded with precious stones, an embroidered umbrella with a gold 
handle, a banner of cloth of gold, besides other presents in gold and silver 
ingots. Phagpa was appointed the Emperor’s spiritual guide to teach 
him the truths of Buddhism. The Emperor, in return for his services, 
presented him with the possession of (1) Tibet proper, comprising the 
thirteen districts of U and Tsai, (2) Kham and (3) Amdo. From this 
time the Sakyapa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet. The 
illustrious Phagpa now became well-known by the name of Do-gon 
Phagpa. After a residence of twelve years in China with the Emperor, he 
returned to Sakya. 

During his residence at Sakya, which extended over three years, he 
prepared fresh copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur, all of which by his 


57 Genealogical table of the Sakyapa regents. 


(1)  Svakya S8saiipo (7) Chyaf-rdor (14) Don-yod-dpal 
Kun-gah-Ssafipo (8) Afilen (15) Yondteun 

(2) Shafi dteun (9) aes ddpal (16) Hod-Ssér-Sefige No. 2 

(3) Baaeacie (10) Sefigédpal (17) #rGyal-va-Ssafipo 

(4) Chyafi-rin dsKyospa = (11) aka (18) Dvafi-sphyug-dpal 

(5) kun shan (12) Hod-Sser-séigé (19) 58od-nam-dpal 

(6) gShad-dvaf (13) Kun-rin (20) rGyal-va-Tsafipo IT 

(7) Chyafi-rdor (14) Don-yod-dpal (21) Wai-dteun. 


68 Khublai means the incarnate or one of miraculous birth. 
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order, were written in gold. By extorting subscription from all his sub- 
jects of the thirteen districts, he erected a lofty temple at Sakya. 
He also constructed a gigantic gold image of Buddha, a high chhorten 
of solid gold, and innumerable images of other materials, and distributed 
alms and food to one hundred thousand monks. At the invitation 
of the Emperor, he re-visited China. This time, too, he won the 
esteem of the Emperor, who loaded him with presents, honours and 
titles. He was decorated with the proud title of “Tisri..” On his 
return he brought 300 Bré of gold, 8000 of silver, 12,000 satin robes 
and many other precious articles, such as imperial bounty could shower 
on him. Of all the Sakyapa Lamas, this was undoubtedly the most 
illustrious and fortunate. Under his successors, who for many years 
ruled the country, owing to the imbecility of the regents, the prosperity 
_of the people was greatly impeded, chiefs and nobles fighting and 
quarrelling with each other. The Sakyapa hierarchs were mostly puppets 
in the hands of the regents. Among these regents very few deserve 
notice, and they all frequently embroiled the country in feuds, and 
themselves in war with each other. Quarrelling, not to speak of insubor- 
dination, was the order of the day. Conspiracy, assassination and murder 
were rampant everywhere. 

The fourth regent named Chyai-rin-kyopa obtained a patent from 
the Emperor of China, soon after which he was assassinated by his servant. 
The administrations of two of his successors were rendered memorable 
by the revision of the laws of the country. Ajlen, the eighth regent built 
the outer walls of the Sakya monastery. He also built two monasteries called 
‘Khan-sar-lii and Ponpoi-ri, the latter situated ona mountain of the same 
name. During the Sakyapa supremacy the Di-gui (Bri-gui) monastery 
became very powerful, both in spiritual and temporal matters. It was 
patronised by the districts of Shii-chyar, Dvag, and Kofipo, and contained 
18,000 monks. ‘Chere exist in it the biographies of its abbots and many 
historical records connected with its former splendour and power. During 
the great dispute between it and its jealous sister the Sakya monastery, the 
regent Ailen sent all his troops to plunder it and burn it down. When the 
monastery was eet on fire, many of the monks escaped; some, it is said, 


# The following are the 13 districts of Tibot proper :— 


1. ) North and South Lato (Lostod).) = 1. Gyama os 
2. RB. 2. Diguii 3 
3. Gurmo (pronounced Kurmo) [.2 3 3. Tshal-pa 235 
4. Chhumig § cq 4. Thafi-po-chhe-va s 
6. Shai g 6. Phag-du g 
6. Shalu © 6. Yah daii. jo 


The 13th district is that of Yaru Dag containing Ya-dotsho or the Yam- 
do-chho between U’ and Tsai. 
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miraculously fled towards heaven, while*those who failed to run away were 
scorched and burnt. Owing to this great calamity, the monastery was 
reduced to a deplorable condition, but after a few years it was restored to 
prosperity. During its quarrel with the Gelugpa sect, it was again humbled. 
Its present condition is the same as that of the Sakya monastery. Ajflen 
died on his return journey towards Sakya. Wai-tsun, the last of the 
regents, was involved in a quarrel with his prime minister of the family 
of Phag-du-pa, the most powerful chief of that age. In the war, Phag- 
du was victorious. Thus the power of the Sakya hierarchs became extinct 
after 70 years’ reign only. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Sreconp Monarony 1340—1635 A. D. 
Tibet a Dependency of Ohina. 

Asthe power of Sakya waned, the power of her rivals Di-gufi, Phag-dub 
and Tshal increased. They gradually became most powerful. In the year 
1802 A. D., the famous Ta-gri named Chyafi-chhub-Gyaltshan, well- 
known by his other name of Phag-mo-di, was born in the town of 
Phagmo-du,© After subjugating all the thirteen districts of Tibet proper 
and Kham he established his dominion over Tibet. When only three 
years of age, he learnt to read and write. At six, he was instructed in 
religious books by Chho-kyi tofichan Lama. Aft seven, he took the vows 
of an Updsaka from Lama Chyan Na. At the age of fourteen he visited 
the Sakya monastery where he obtained an interview with the grand 
Lama, Dag-chhen Rinpochhe, which he effected by presenting a handsome 
pony. He stayed at Sakya for some time. Once when the grand 
Lama was sitting at dinner, he called Phag-mo-du to his presence and gave 
him a gold dish full of food, and assured him that by the grace of the 
gift he should one day become a great man. At the age of seventeen he 
passed his examination in letters. At the age of eighteen he was ap- 


© He was the son of Rin-chhen-skyahs, the chief of Phag-mo-du and Khri- 
emon-ABum-skyid. The following is the genealogical succession of his dynasty : 


(1) Phagmo-du (Tisri) or king Situ (7) @Vai Grags-hbyufi-ne 
(2) AdJam-dvyafi-gu-Sri-chhenpo (8) Rin-chhenydorje Wai 
(3) Gragspa-rinchhen (9) Pal-fiag-Wafi 

(4) 6Sod-nams Grags-pa (10) Ret-wat aka 

(5) S/akya-Rinchhen (11) Nafi- Waa Grags-po 
(8) Gragspa-rGyaltshan (12) Namber-Gyalpo 


(7) dV yah Grage-Abyuii-ne (18) bSod-nams Wai-phyug 
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pointed to the command of 10,000 soldiers by patents from the Emperor 
of China, and entrusted with a seal for his own use; this sudden elevation 
of Phagmo-dfi excited the jealousy and enmity of the chiefs of Di-gui, 
Tshal, Yab-Saii and Sakya, who spared no pains in devising means to 
ruin him. At last they drove him to war. In the first battle he met 
with some reverses, but was victorious in the second. The war lasted 
for many years, when ultimately victory attended the arms of Phagmo-dd, 
who captured almost all the hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. 
After this great defeat, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of U’ and Tsai, 
jointly petitioned the Imperial Court of Pekin to degrade the 
upstart. They represented that Phagmo-di treated with violence the 
chiefs and generals of Tibet and especially the Sakyapa authorities 
whom he had thrown into prison. Phagmo-dd, presenting the skin of a 
white lion, besides other rich and rare presents, to the famous Tho-gan- 
thu-mer, then Emperor of China, represented the circumstances connected 
with the case. Pleased with his sincere statements, the Emperor decided 
in his favour and furnished him with renewed patents and seals und be- 
stowed on him, to be enjoyed as hereditary possessions, the province of U’, 
leaving Tsafi to the Sakyapas. 

After his return to Tibet, he organized a regular form of government. 
He reformed the legislation, and revised the ancient laws and regulations. 
He revised the canons and the ancient laws of kings Sroni-tsan Gampo and 
Thi-sroi, which had been discarded by the Sakyaparulers. He built a castle 
on Nedofi-tse hill and a large fortress with three gates to the ram- 
parts. He refused admission to women to its interior. He himself 
practised abstinence by refraining from the use of wine and the habit of 
taking afternoon-meals, as prescribed in the Vinaya class of scriptures. 
He endeavoured to observe the ten virtues mentioned in the sacred books. 
By his exemplary morals and piety, and above all by his beneficial rule, 
he won the sincere esteem of his subjects. He founded the monastery of 
T'se-thafi, and admitted a large number of priests into it. He prepared 
a copy of the Kahgyur in gold characters. He built thirteen forts such as 
Gofikar, Bragkar, &c. During the supremacy of Phagmo-dd, the Sakyapa 
authorities and chiefs, on account of their imbecility and internal dissen- 
sions ceased to exercise authority over their subjects. They were also 
sunk in debt, and during their rule, they had debased the ancient laws of 
Tibet by an admixture of Chinese and Mongolian laws. It was by these 
injudicious proceedings that they created dissatisfaction among the people 
and forfeited the confidence of their subjects. Phagmo-di having re- 
presented all these various acts of imbecility to the Court of Pekin, the 
Emperor permitted him to annex the remaining parts of Tibet and Kham to 
his possessions, in order by his rule toincrease the happiness and prosperity of 
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the people. This monarch is famous under the title of King Situ. He now 
became the undisputed master of the whole of Tibet. He made ten 
million cast images. The fourth in descent from Phagmo-di was Sékya 
Rinchhen, who became a favourite minister of the Emperor Tho-gan-thu- 
mer by whom he was entrusted at first with guarding the palace and 
afterwards with the collection of revenue from one of the great pro- 
vinces of China. S’dkya Rinchhen, instead of showing his gratefulness, 
took part in a conspiracy, matured by the Chinese Prime-minister, to kill 
the Emperor. He sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers concealed 
under decorations of silk clothes and silver and gold. By this means many 
soldiers entered into the imperial palace. When the Emperor discovered 
the plot, he fled towards Mongolia by the back-door of the palace. The 
Prime-minister usurped the throne, from which date China passed into the 
hands of a native dynasty. 

Thus the house founded by the illustrious Khublai ceased to bear 
away in China. The throne passed to the traitor Kyen-Hun, whose son 
Yuft Mii was proclaimed Emperor. Mift presented Tagpa Gyaltshan, 
son of S’ékya Rinchhen, with gold and crystal seals, and the additional 
possessions of Kham and Amdo, and several suits of kingly robes. He was 
made the undisputed sovereign of all Tibet which now extended from 
Nah-ri-kor-sum to the western boundary of Kham. 

Tagpa-Gyal-tshan was succeeded by his son Vaf-jun-ne who was recog- 
nised by the Emperor Kyen-thai Li-Waf. He prepared a complete set of 
the Kahgyur written on gold tablets. Tagpa-Gyal-tshan was a great friend 
of the great reformer Tsonkhapa whom he assisted with great liberality and 
zeal. He prepared two sets of the Khagyur in gold, one in an alloy of gold 
and silver, and three written in ink. He also prepared 1,00,000 copies of 
Dhéranis. For years he supported 1,00,000 monks at his own cost. He 
built the fortresses of Hu-yug lii and Karjof. His grandson Rin-Dorje 
obtained the title of Wai (king) from China. ° Naf-Wan ‘lasi was a very 
impartial and just king He shewed great veneration for the Dalai Lama 
Sonam Gyatsho whom he greatly patronized. The celebrated Bhutan 
Dharma Rajé named Padma Karpo was also his friend. He himeelf was 
well versed in Buddhist literature, and impartially respected all classes 
and religions, and built chaityas in Lhasa and other places. He several 
times fought with his rebel minister Rin-chhen Pufpa and was every 
time successful. He was adorned with the title of Kwadin-kau-srih, by 
the Emperor of China. 

Thus during the reign of the Phagmo-du dynasty all Tibet enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. People became rich in money and cattle. The coun- 
try enjoyed immunity from famine and plague, and was not harrassed 
by foreign invasion, being under the protection of China, and more parti- 
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cularly ander the benign rule of the kings of this dynasty. Although 
some petty fights and quarrels with the disaffected and rapacious ministers 
now and then disturbed the peace of the kingdom, yet on the whole 
the dynasty was most beneficial to Tibet. From the time of Namber- 
Gyal-vanh’s reign, the chiefs and nobles of U’ and Tsafi constantly waged 
war with each other, in consequence of which the power of the king waned, 
to a great extent. At this critical time the king of Tsafi became very 
powerful and by taking advantage of the reigning king's weakness gradually 
became de facto sovereign of Tibet. He brought the whole of U’ and 
Tsai under his dominion. Thus when fortune was about to turn 
towards the proud king of Tsai, suddenly the Mongolian warrior Guéri 
Khan invaded Tibet and speedily completed its conquest. Guéri Khan 
presented the fifth Dalai Lama with the monarchy of all Tibet. From that 
event, in the year 1645 A. D., dates the Dalai Lama’s supremacy. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MINISTERS AND POWERFUL NOBLES OF TIBET. 
I. The Family of Rinchhen-pufi-pa. 


Nah-Thi-tsanpo, the first king of Tibet, chose for his minister one 
of the most powerful and intelligent Tibetan chiefs, whom, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of the Tibetan language, he used to call Khyé-hu 
(or the little man). He was afterwards called by his proper name of 
Gerpal-leg-po. He had three sons, viz., Chhyi Ger, Nai-Ger and Dub-thob- 
Ger. The twenty-seventh descendant of Nafi-Ger, named Kalpa Ssin, 
obtained seven boat-loads of turquoises from Gruguiyul. 

The famous Thon-mi Sambhota was a descendant of Chhyi-Ger. 
Among the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger, many illustrious ministers were 
born: Gar, the celebrated prime-minister of king Srofi-tsan-Gampo, 
Go, Shafi-shi, Da gyal-tshan, &c., the ministers of Thi-srofi-deu-tsan 
were among them. The great saint Vairo-tsana was descended from 
Dub-thob-Ger. Mashafii and other enemies of Buddhism also belonged 
to his family. One of the descendants of Dub-thob-Ger became prime- 
minister of King Tagpa-Gyaltshan of the dynasty of Phagmodu. He 
obtained the Jéfiponship of Rinchhen Pua, the generalship of Chhumig, 
and afterwards became the highest official under the Sakyapa authorities. 
His son and grandson Norpu Ss&fipo succeeded him in his dignities. 
The latter became the commander of the army and headed many of the 
chieftains of Tibet. He founded the monastery of Ron-Tsham-¢chhen 
and became the chief patron of the first Dalai LamaGedunDub. He left 
five sons the eldest of whom became the prime-minister of Wah Tagpo 
jufiné, and snoceeded to his father’s dignities, favoured the Sakyapa 
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Da-va-tagpa’s eldest son Rigpa seige, settled in the Monkbar coun- 
try, and inherited his possessions and office. He became minister to the 
reigning king. Shon-nu-seafpo and Taéi-ssaipo were ministers of king Situ, 
the founder of the Phagmodu dynasty of kings. The eldest was the general 
who defeated the Sakyapa armies at the battle of Yarlia; in consequence 
of which Sakya, Tsai, Jaf and Lhomafi came under his master’s 
possession. Paljor Ssafiipo the last mentioned in the table, became Jofipon 
of the town of Nafi-SamDub-tse. He signalized himself in a war, and 
was a great friend of the firat Dalai Lama Gedun-dub. 

Rinchhen-tagpa, probably a son of Paljor Ssafipo, became chamberlain 
to king Wantag-gyaltshan, a descendant of king Situ. His younger 
brother became versed in Tantrik ceremonies and is said to have possessed 
great influence over clouds and winds. He rendered immense good to 
the country by bringing down rain in times of drought. Rinchhen-tagpa’s 
son, Hor Taéi Dorje, became minister of king Wan-tagpa Junne and 
founded the monastery of Rivo-de-chhen. He left two sons Tse-wai- 
namgyal and Rinchhen Gyaltshan. ‘The first was a professor of Buddhism. 
The youngest, being a wise and learned man, was elected chief minister of 
state. He was appointed Secretary to the Commission which sat to settle 
the great dispute which took place between U and Teafi. At its conclusion, 
when matters were brought to a happy close, he was rewarded with a large 
jagir consisting of three towns. His eldest son was appointed General 
of the king’s army and the second son was appointed Prime-minister. 
The eldest left two sons, viz., Sonam-Targe and Tondub Dorje. The 
younger turned an ascetic and the elder became the minister who patronized 
the Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho. His son Sonam-targe obtained the town 
of Lha-tse Jofi as jagir from the king. 

III. rGyal-khar rtse-pa. 

This is an ancient family of Kbam descended from Da-gyo-lof, a 
famous warrior mentioned in the great Tibetan epic called the Gyaldrin, 
who tamed the savage men of Kham. His dress consisted of 100 tiger 
skins. He married the daughter of Qesar, the hero of that great epic. 
One of his descendants was Nam-kha-chyaf-chhub,“ whose son Yon- 


acs 
* Namkha-lhun grub Rabtan-kun-/Sséi 
Yon-dag-Sufi-fig sKrasi Aphags 
rGyal-tean Don-Grub Aphags 
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dPal-dan /Sséipo 
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dag-sun-hig was a powerful Tantrik. His son Gyal-tsan knew several 
languages and was a Buddhist scholar. He wrote several works and favoured 
the Karmapa sect of the old school. He built the monastery of Tshur- 
phu called Chyaf-chhub-chhenpo. Paldan Ssdfipo, his son, was an 
official of high rank under the Sakyapa hierarchy. He was sent as 
ambassador to the Tartar Emperor of China, and returned successful from 
his mission. He erected the forts of Tse-chhen, Phag-ri, Gyal-tse, Nave 
and Khyuntse, and a monastery at Tse-chhen. Rabtan Kun-Ssaii, his 
gon, became minister to king Tagpa-gyal-tshan. He defeated the troops of 
Namkha-gyalpo, the chief of Rinchhen Pufpa, and made them prisoners 
of war. He patronized Panchhen Rinpochhe, Kha Dub Ge-leg-pal Ssén. 
He founded the famous monastic institution of Gyal-tse called Palkhorchho-de 
with eighteen schools in it, and erected the picturesque chhorten of Gyaltse 
called Chhorten Tasi-Gomaa, which has 108 doors and is several stories 
high. He was famous for his devotion to religion and was the most 
celebrated king of Gyal-tee. 

IV. Chya-Thi-pon. (The bird-general.) 

Once on a time in the lower Yar-lufi District north of Lhasa, a 
very handsome maiden was met by a splendid looking bird, who cap- 
tivated by her personal charms had descended from his aerial residence. 
After some time spent in happiness with the bird she gave birth to 
a son named Chya-mig® who became a great supporter of Buddhism. 
Yon-ton chhog, grandson of Chyamig, was a learned man and well-known by 
the name of Yar-khanpo. Dorje-waf-chhug his nephew went towards Nai 
and founded the town of Gyam-tsho. Dorje’s son Lama Chya-nag was a 


* Chya-mig-megeb-Chan 
Yulgi-min-ma-Chan 
| 
Yonton-chhog Chya-Sha-ka 





rDorjelegs rDorje-Wai-Chhug 
Chya-nag-chhenpo Rinchhen-Hod 


Bya-Jo-Sros Chya-rlachhen 
Kungah Rinchhen 
ona Kungeh-Cyaltshan 
(ankrlown) 


Tasi-pal-esai or Chya-Thipon 
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pupil of Sékya S’ri Pandita of Kashmir, who became a renowned teacher 
and founded the monastery of Yaf-tse. His second son Chya-Rinchhen, 
after repelling many Tartar armies, became the chief of Enyal. His son 
Kungah-Rinchhen became a minister of Kungah-Sséipo the regent under 
the Sakyapa Lamas. He was a pupil of Dogon Phagpa. He left four 
sons of whom the first Kungah-Gyaltshan was appointed minister to the 
Sakyapa regent Hod-ssér-seigé. The second son Chyilbu being a nephew 
of the chief of Jiguh, was appointed Johpon of Chyar Dag. His son 
became abbot of Ss&imochhe, whose grandson Taéi-pal Ss4i became 
the general of king Tagpo Gyaltshan, under the title of Chya Thipon. 
Tasi’s son Gyal-wa Tagi became secretary to the king and inherited his 
father’s titles and dignities. Gyal-wa’s son Tasi Dargye was appointed 
General of Lhogyud-Lua by the king. He prepared a set of the Kahgyur 
in gold characters, constructed many images and chhortens and did many 
pious acts. From him the title of Chya-Thipon obtained its celebrity. 
The last men of this dynasty served as deputies to the kings of Phagmo 
da dynasty. 
V. Secretary Tag-pa-Ssdipo. 


Naa-Tagpa Ssahpo of a family descended from Vai phugNan, the 
secretary to king Thi-srofi deu-stan, was born in the Eastern district of 
Tsen-than. He became one of the ministers of king Situ. His son 
S’erab TaSi served as an envoy to the Tartar Emperors of China, from 
the Sakyapa and Tshalpa Lamas. He was a devoted minister, who in 
the discharge of his duties did not fear to risk his life. Honesty and 
self-denial were his prominent virtues. He conducted his affairs personally 
before the celebrated Thugai-themur. He returned to his master’s 
presence, having successfully accomplished his mission, with the imperial 
patent in his hand issued in favour of his master king Situ. Pleased with 
his conduct, the king presented him with the town and fort of Tag-kar. 
His son Rinchhen Pal Sséfi succeeded him as Jofpon and was a sincere 
patron of the great reformer Tsonkhapa. He helped him greatly in the 
building and establishment of the Gah-dan monastery. 


VI. Nelva. 


Rinchhen Ss4ipo was a minister of king Situ. In the Sakya war, he 
made the regent and other chiefs of the Sakya Hierarchy captives and 
kept them in prison for thirteen days. He punished 500 rebels, for waging 
war against king Situ. His son Pon-tagpa became commander of the 
army, and defeated his enemies in a great battle. He was famous for his 
liberality to the poor, and for his devotion to the clergy. His son Nam- 
khah Paljor, became Jofipon and favoured the Dapuf monastery. 
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VII. Magpon Sonam Gyalpo. 

This family is descended from Gar the celebrated minister Srof- 
tsan Gampo. They were the chiefs of Tshal, but being defeated in war 
by king Situ, they became his vassals. One of the illustrious members of 
this family was superintendent of the Gah-dan monastery. His son Sonam 
Gyalpo was a celebrated general who being victorious in war with Rinchhen 
Puipa in the battles of Lho-bragpa, Dvagpo and Kojpo, became well- 
known by the title Magpon or general. He subsequently became magis- 
trate of Lhasa. He built a gold dome over the great temple of Lhasa. 
His descendants have all along served their country well. 

VIII. Deva-Holkhapa. 

This family is of modern origin. The founder of it Tasi Gyal 
tshan was chief secretary to king Tagpa-Gyaltshan. He was appoint- 
ed a Jofipon. His son Chho-Je-Ss4i founded the monastery of Nima 
lif and endowed it with grants of land and furnished it with the Kahgyur 
and the Tangyur. In his old age he led the life of an austere monk. His 
two sons NorSs4ipo and Gyam-tsho-pa became ministers and generals 
to the king’s army. The son of the elder brother was the well-known 
Khadub Nor Sséi who was profoundly versed in Sttras and Tantras. 
He wrote many works, such as Thimed Hodchhen, &c. and was appointed 
tutor to the Dalai Lama Gedun-Gyamtsho. 


(To be continued.) 
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IV.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN TIBET! 


CHAPTER I. 


Hail to that all-yielding gem, the prince of power, the holy religion of 
Buddha that came from the precious country of Ary4varta! By the kind- 
ness and generous acts of pious princes, learned Pandits and Lochavas,® 
it was brought to this snow-girt country of Tibet. Let its brightness 
enlighten all hearts and the copious shower of its blessings and usefulness 
ever excite wonder! Be it adored, being placed on the top of the banner of 
faith ! | 

The Buddhism of Tibet is divided into two main periods : 

1. Na-dar or Earlier Buddhism. 

2. Chhyi-dar or Later Buddhism. 


1. Eartirr BuppHIsM. 

During the reigns of twenty six generations of kings, counted from Nab- 
thi-tsanpo the first of the Tibetan kings to N amri-srof-tsan, Buddhism 
was unknown in Tibet. During the reign of Lha-tho-thori-fian-shal, who 
was well known as an incarnation of Samanta Bhadra, there fell on the top of 


1 A literal translation of the 1st part of the 2nd book of Dub-thah felkyi 


Mél6f. See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
2 Tibetan scholars who were versed in the Sanskrit language were called 


Lochhava or Lochava. 
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the king’s palace, from heaven, several volumes called Paf-Koi- 
Chhyag-gya.8 The meanings of their contents being unknown, they were 
adored under the name of “ Nan-po-safi-wa.”” This was the nucleus 
of Buddhism in Tibet. The king learned in a vision that their contents 
should be known in the fifth generation. Accordingly, during the reign 
of Srof-tsan-gampo*the reputed incarnation of Chenréssig,® the minister 
Thon-mi-Sambhota visited India to study the various sciences and Bud- 
dhism. He became well versed in the classical sciences of the Indians. After 
his return to Tibet, he framed the Wuchan,® or “characters provided with 
heads,” of the Tibetans after the model of the Nagari, and the Wumé? 
characters after the Wurtu® letters, and thereby founded the alphabetic system 
of the Tibetans. Srof-tsan-gampo brought the image of Akshobhya? from 
Nepal and that of S’ékya Muni from China, which were the first Buddhist 
images in Tibet. In order to accommodate these upholders of Tibet, he 
erected the great Temple called Rasa-thul-nafi-kitsug-lakhai.!° He engaged 
Thon-mi Sambhota and his colleagues to translate Sanskrit Buddhist 
works into Tibetan, writing them in the newly formed alphabet. Sangye- 
phalpo-chhe!! and other books were the first translations which formed 
the germ of Tibetan Buddbism. 

During the reign of Thi-srofi-de-tsan!® who was celebrated as an 
emanation of Manju-Ghosha,! the great sage S’Anta Rakshita and Pandit 
Padma Sambhava and several other Indian Buddhists and philosophers were 
invited to Tibet.14 Among the first seven monks, Vairochana!® was the chief. 
Originating from them, the ancient Tibetan Clergy of the “orange raiment’’ 
began to multiply. Then, there sprung up a host of Lochavas—tbose versed in 
two or more languages—among whom were Lui-wafpo,!® Sagor Vairochana,!7 


§ dPaii-sk6fi-phyag drgya. 

4 Srofi-dtean-sGampo. 

® That is, the Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara. 

6 Also called Go-chan (@Vu-chan) or characters provided with mdétras or heads. 

7 Written @Vu-méd and pronounced as Wumé, a kind of letters which have no 
mdtras or heads. 


8 Wartu is probably the,language of the people of Kafiristan and Bactria, 

® One of the Panchajéti Buddhas. 

10 Rasa-Aphrul-snai-gi-gtsug-lag-khafi. From that date his capital was founded 
by the name Lhasa or the “land of God.” Sanskrit Kutégéra is the same as Tibetan 
Tsug-la-khai. See Vol. L, p. 221, note 38. 


1 Saiis-rgyas-phalpo-chhe. 

2 Khri-srofi-/de-dtsan. 

48 The God of Learning and Wisdom. 

44 Under them the first Tibetan Clergy was formed. 
Also written Vairotsana, 

1% §Khon-klu hi-d Vaii-po. 

W Sa-gor-Vairo-tsana. 
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Rinchhen-chhog,!® YeSe Wafipo,!® Kachog:shan,™ &., who translated the 
Sitras, Tantras and meditative sciences from Sanskrit into the Tibetan 
language. S’anta Rakshita undertook the charge of explaining to his 
pupils the sacred literature, from the Dulva (Vinaya) to the MAdhyamika 
philosophy. Padma Sambhava and his colleagues taught the Tantras to a few 
intelligent pupils, which enabled a few pious persons to obtain sainthood: 
Then a Chinese sage named Hwashafi-Mahayana came to Tibet to 
preach a strange form of sophistry. He held that the pursuit of evil 
as well as of good binds men equally to a course of recurring existence, 
and therefore affords no means of emancipation. In illustration of this 
theory he observed—“ your condition remains all the same whether you are 
bound by an iron or a golden chain; you are not liberated”: Wherefore if 
the mind can be purged of all thoughts, deliverance from recurring existence 
is secured. The doctrine which he thus promulgated was accepted by all 
Tibet ; and for atime the Dargana and doctrines of the former Indian 
Pandits such as S’4nta Rakshita were displaced. For he vanquished all in 
disputation by his powerful logic. The followers of S’4nta Rakshita and 
other Indian philosophers diminished in number. In order to refute the 
philosophy of Hwashai, king Thi-srof-de-tsan invited Kamalasila, one 
of the most learned Indian sages of that age. Hwashafi was defeated in 
disputation, and his fallacies were exposed by Kamalagila who wrote three 
series of books on meditative science and thus re-established the Indian 
school, its ritual] and philosophy. 

During the reign of Ralpachan, Pandit Jina ‘Mitra and many other 
learned sages were invited, who, having translated many Buddhist works 
into the vernacular language, arranged them so as to be accessible to the 
general reader. Both Santa Rakshita, and Kamala S’fla belonged to the 
Svatantra-madhyamika school. Thi-srofi-de-tsan who was a devout 
follower of S’anta Rakshita, prohibited his subjects by royal proclamation 
from following Hwashaf’s theories under penalty of death. He command- 
ed all to follow the Madhyamika school. Although certain Indian Pandits 
of the Yogacharya school had visited Tibet, yet they failed to displace the 
anciently propagated Svatantra school, which prevailed in Tibet till the 
accession of Lahdarma tothe monarchy of Tibet, when the last vestige of 
Buddhism disappeared from Tibet. The Buddhists of the earlier period 
or Na-dar followed S‘Anta Rakshita and Kamala S’ila, s. ¢., the Madhya- 
mika Svatantra. 


2. Later BuppHIsM. — 


At the time when Lafidarma was actively prosecuting the destruction 
of Buddhism in Tibet, three saintly recluses from Pal-chhen-chhu-vo-ri 


® Xchérya Rin-chhen-mChhog. 19 Yebes-d Vaii-po. ” Ka-Chog-shaii. 
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fled towards the Amdo country, where they became pupils of the abbot 
Lama G6i-pa-rab-sal.21_ They were followed by ten other Tibetans headed 
by Lume-tshul-thim who took the vows of monkhood and were admitted 
as pupils of the same High priest. After the death of Landarma, they all 
returned to Tibet to their respective monasteries and estates, and increased . 
the number of monks. ‘Thus from the country of Amdo the dying flame 
of Buddhism was rekindled. Henceforth, Buddhism commenced to spread 
again, and all quarters of U’ and Tsai were refilled with many classes of 
congregated Lamas, who actively engaged in the teaching of Buddhism. For 
this result the inhabitants of the snowy country (Himavat) are indebted 
to the two Amdo Lamas Gdf-pa-rab-sal and Lume-tshul-thim. During 
the reign of Lha-Lama, Yeée-hod the celebrated Lochava-Rinchhen-Ssaiipo 
visited India to study the sacred literature and philosophy of the Indian 
Buddhists. After acquiring great proficiency in those subjects he returned 
to Tibet and translated many Sitra and Tantra works. He thus established 
himself as a great teacher of Buddhism. 


(Revival of Buddhism by the Lamas of upper Tibet and Ladak called 
8Tod-Latak.) 


A goatherd named Kargyal, under inspiration from a certain Naga 
of the same name, preached a strange religion (a form of Bonism) which 
was inimical to Buddhism. Rinchhen Ssaipo overcame him, and also 
suppressed some of the Tantriks who were in the habit of abusing the 
Téntrik ritual by committing obscenities under the garb of religion. 
Thus by purifying the sacred religion, he gained the sincere love and 
confidence of the dwellers on the snowy mountains. Lochava Shon-nu-pal 
of Gos remarked that it was owing to the exertions of this great scholar ~ 
that pure Tantrikism became more diffused in the later than in the earlier 
period. Towards the end of his life he betook himself to asceticism and, 
having attained to saintliness, he entered the abodes of the gods. This 
great Lochava belonged to the Prasanga Madhyamika school. 

The same prince Lha-Lama invited Pandit Dharma P&la with three 
of his principal disciples named Siddhapdla, Gunapdla, and Prajiid Pala, 
from the eastern quarter of India. From these, Gyal-wai-Serab of Shafi 
Shuai took the vows of monkhood and afterwards went to Palpa in Nepal 
to learn Vinaya and philosophy from the Hinaydéna sage named Pretaka. 
His spiritual descendants, named Paljor-Serab Chyan-chhub-seigé &c., were 
known by the name of Tod-dulva or the up-country followers of the Vinaya. 

During the reign of king Lhbade the illustrious Kashmirian Pandit 
S’akya S’ri was invited, who by translating many of the Sutras and 
S’astras greatly promoted the diffusion of Buddhism. The ritual vow intro- 


3) G6i-pa-rab-gS8al. 
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duced by him was called Panchhen Domgyun. In the same manner 
that introduced by Lachben of Amdo was called Lachhen Domgyun. 
By persecution the enemies of Buddhism had only succeeded in putting 
down the external observances and ritual of the clergy, while the real 
Dharma and moral discipline continued to be secretly practised under adverse 
circumstances. The basis of Buddha Dharma being Vinaya or moral dis- 
cipline, the system of Dom-gyun is only necessary as an external observance. 


8. GROWTH OF VARIOUS DOGMATIC SCHOOLS. 


Thus by the mercy of the victor (Jina) and his spiritual sons (Bodhi- 
satvas), by the kindness of Dharma Rajas and Panditas and Lochavas, and by 
the moral merits of the people in the Himavat country, the Buddhist religion 
progressed more and more, so as to branch out into numerous different sects as 
the result of its extraordinary growth. These, like the eighteen divisions of the 
Vaibhashika school of ancient India, were designated after the names of their 
respective teachers and places of origin. Some of the Tibetan Lamas 
who had derived their religious knowledge from Indian Pandits, feeling great 
veneration for the theories themselves, named their respective sects after them. 
They did not follow the Indian patriarchs in their nomenclature, for all 
the Indian Buddhist schools were designated after the general sense 
of their philosophies. For instance: the Sakya-pa, Jonaf-pa, Shan-pa 
and Digui-pa sects of Tibet were designated after the names of the localities 
where they were taught and originated: the Karmapa and Bultg-pa 
sects, after the names of their respective teachcrs: the Kahdampa, Dsdg- 
chhen-pa, Chhyag-chhen-pa, and Shi-chye-pa sects after their respective 
rituals or external Kriyd. 

All the various Buddhist sects of Tibet are classed under two 
schools: 

(1) The Ancient school. 

(2) The Gelug-pa or Reformed school. 

The ancient school includes seven sects, viz., Nif-ma-pa, Kah- 
dampa, Kah-gyu-pa, Shi-chye-pa, Sakyapa, Jonafpa and Ni-tshe-pa.” 

In the ancient school there are two general divisions. The earlier 
Niima-pa and the later Nifmapa called Sarmapa. It has been 
asserted by Tibetan historians and philosophers that the difference between 
the earlier Nii-mapa and the Sarmapa exists in the Tantras. In the 
Stitras there is no doctrinal difference. In the earlier and later periods 
of Buddhism there were certain dogmatic differences in the Stitras, which 
justified the distinction. All the Tantras that were translated into 
Tibetan prior to Pandit Smriti’s advent, are designated by the name of 

3 (1) rNid-ma.pa, (2) bKabh-gdame-pa, (3) dKah-drGyud-pa, (4) Shi-byed-pa, 
(5) Sa-skya-pa, (6) Jonaii-pa, (7) Ni-tehe-pa, 
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Saf-fiag Ninma,® and those that were translated by Rinchhen-Ssafi-po 
and other later writers are known by the name of Saf-fag-Sarma.% 
But although ‘this distinction of Niima and Sarma Tantras is recog- 
nized by many authors, yet there exist some irregularities in the appli- 
cation of the terms. For instance the Manjusri-mila Tantras which 
were translated during the reign of king Thi-srof are also accepted as 
Sarma Tantras. In the face of such irregularities Rinchhen Ssaipo has 
been universally admitted as the founder of the Sarma Tantras. Dogmi 
Gos and Marpa Lochava are credited as Sarma teachers. The first revival 
of Buddhism after the death of Lafidarma, known as the Later period, 
commenced with Loton-dorje Wan chhyug when Thi-Tashi-tseg-pa, son 
of Pal-khor-tsan, ruled the kingdom of Rulag. His three sons Pal-de, 
Hod-de, and Kyi-de requested Loton to send two learned Lamas who 
could revive the Buddhist religion in Tibet. Accordingly S’ékya Shon-nu 
and Yeée-tsondu were sent, who re-established the clerical congregation 
in Tibet. Again that great sage, in consultation with those princes, sent 
Dogmi and Tag-Lochava to India to study Dulva, S’er-chhyin® and 
Tantras which are respectively the basis, essence and pith of Buddhism. 
Tag Lochava, having devoted his time chiefly to pilgrimage, failed to be- 
come a learned teacher, but Dogmi succeeded in his mission and became 
a great scholar of Buddhism. He introduced the system of Tantras called 
Matyi Tantras and thereby diffused the teaching of Buddhism. Lochava 
Rinchhen-Ssaipo elucidated Prajiié, Péramité, Matri and Pitri Tantras 
and above all made the Yoga Tantras accessible to the Tibetans. 
Gos had introduced the Sam4ja Guhya and spread the system of N&g4rjuna. 
The great Tantrik sage Marpa taught the Guhya Samaja according to 
Pitri Tantras, the ritual of Mah&méy4 according to MAtri Tantras, 
the ritual of Vajraharsha and Sambbara. By imparting instructions 
in several kinds of mysticism, he filled Tibet with learned men. These 
great Lochavas having charged themselves with these works, Téntrik 
Buddhism opened a new era in the religious history of ‘Tibet, known as 
the Sarma system of the later period or Sarmatanpa or Gyu, the same as 
Navya Tantra. 
CHAPTER II. 
RisE anp Progress or Niftmapa ScHoot. 

In the beginning king Srofi-tsan-gampo, himself a professor of Bud- 
dhism, taught his people the series of scriptures known as “ Kyerim”’ 
and ‘‘ Dsog-rim” delivered by Chenressig. All Tibet paid homage and 
prayed to that merciful Bodhisatva for protection. Srof-tsan, in whom 
was an emanation of Chenressig’s spirit, first taught the six mystic sylla- 
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bles, “Om-mani-padme-hum,”’ and their significations and recital. He in- 
vited the Indian teacher Kusara, S’ankara Brdhmana, the Nepalese Pandit 
S‘ilamanju and others who, having translated many Tantras, first taught 
the Tibetans the first principles of Buddhism. ‘The accounts ofthe first 
introduction of Buddhism and a few Tantric works were discovered within 
a stone pillar called Ka-khol-ma, in which Srof-tsan-gampo had hid them 
for the use and benefit of posterity. 

In the fifth generation from Srof-tsan the illustrious king Thi-sroi 
invited the great Indian Pandit S’anta Rakshita who introduced the 
observance of the “ten virtues’ and Dharma which teaches the real state of 
the eighteen physical and corporal regions with the eight prohibitions*” such 
as killing, the taking of what is not given, the commission of foul actions, 
lying, drinking, dancing and singing, and sitting on lofty seats. When 
the mighty local gods and genii*® who delight in sin found that men 
were prone to virtue, they became enraged, and one of the most wrathful 
among them named WNen®-chhen-thafi hurled a thunderbolt on the 
Marpori® hill. Another frightful demi-god named Yar-lha-shanpo cast 
down the palace of Phai-thafi of Yarlun. The twelve female spirits called 
“Tanma” spread plagues and murrain all over the country. Under such 
circumstances thinking it urgently neceseary, first of all to overcome 
these evil spirits and goblins, to ensure the safety of Buddhism, S’Anta 
Rakshita requested the king to invite Padma Sambhava the great Téntrik 


%*(1.) Not to commit murder. 
(2.) ” theft. 
(3.) $5 adultery, 
(4.) Not to utter lies. 
(5.) Not to speak evil nor utter abusive language. 
(6.) Not to talk nonsense, 
(7.) Not to slander. 
(8.) Not to be covetous. 
(9.) Not to think on injury. 
(10.) Not to be averse to truth. 
7 (1.) Dorje-Khadoma. 
(2.) Dorje-Yama-choi. 
(3.) Dorje-Kuntu-Ssai-mo. 
(4.) Dorje-Kik-je-tsomo. 
(5.) Dorje-Aka netra. 
(6.) Dorje-Pal-yum. . 
(7.) Dorje-Luma (Néginf.) aca 
(8.) Dorje Dagyalma. 
The first four are demons and the last four are Yakshin{fs. Dorje-means Vajra. 
*® These were probably the Bon-gods. 
 Bon-Demigod. 
® The Hill on which Potélé now stands, 


| Demons. 
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of Uddayana. Accordingly the king sent messengers to India to invite 
that illustrious sage. By his gift of foreknowledge knowing what was requir- 
ed of him, Padma Sambhava had already started for Tibet. The messengers 
met him on the way. He obliged all the evil and wicked genii and 
deinons to bind themselves under solemn oaths not to work evil nor stand 
in the way of the pious. Sitting on a crogs made of two Dorje,®! 
placed on a clear space, he purified a spot on which he built the great Vihara 
of Ssan-yad Migyur-Lhun-gyi-dubpat-tsugla-khaf or the shrine of the 
unchanging, self-grown working. The king together with twenty six of his 
saintly subjects, by sitting in three kinds of yoga, became possessed of wonder- 
ful learning and obtained saintly power, perfection, and, finally, emancipation. 
The names and the exploits of the twenty six Tibetan Buddhists who 
obtained sainthood and worked with the king are the following : 
(1.) Nam-kha-iifi-po could mount the rays of the sun. 
(2.) Safigye-yeée could drive iron bolts into hard rocks. 
(3) Gyalwa-chhog-yaai, by transforming his head into that of a 
horse, neighed three times. 
(4.) Kharchhen Chhogyal brought the slain to life. 
(5.) Pal-ki-yege turned three sylvan goddesses into his slaves. 
(6.) Pal-ki-Sefige made slaves of demons, nymphs, and genii. 
(7.) Vairochana obtained the five divine eyes of knowledge. 
(8.) Nah-dag-gyalpo obtained Sam&dhi. 
(9) Yu-drai-Nia-po acquired divine discrimination. 
(10.) Jiidna-kumara performed miracles. 
(11) Dorje-Dua.Jem travelled invisibly like the wind. 
(12.) YeéeeNafii went over to the fairy world travelling through the 


void space. | 
(13.) Sogpu-Lhapal (a Mongol) could catch ferocious wild beasts. 


(14.) Na-nam-yege could soar in the sky like a bird. 

(15.) Pal-ki-Waf-chhyug could kill his enemies by the flourish of 
his fists. 

(16.) Den-ma-tse- Wai obtained unfailing memory. 

(17.) Ka-Wa-pal-tseg could tell the hearts of other men. 

(18.) Shu-bu-pal-sei could make water run upwards. 

(19.) Khe-hu-chhug-lo could catch a flying bird. 

(20.) Gyal-Wai-Lodoi raised the ghost of the dead and turned the 
corpse into solid gold. 

(21.) Tenpai-namkha tamed wild yaks of the northern desert. 

(22.) Hodan-Waf-Chhyug dived in water like fish. 

(23.) Ma-thog rin Chhen could crush adamant into powder and eat 
it as meal. 

3) Vajra. 
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(24.)  Pal-ki Dorje passed through mountains and rocks. 

(25.) Latdod Kon-Chhog could handle thunderbolts and drive them 
away. 
(26.) Gyal-Wai-chhai-chhub could sit cross-legged on empty space. 

There also arrived many Indian Pandits among whom Dharma Kirti, 
Vimala-mitra, Buddha Gubya, S’4nti Garbha and others were eminent, 
Dharma Kirti introduced the Tantrik ritual of Vajra-dh4tu-yoga. Vimala- 
mitra and others taught mysticism based on Buddhist Tantrikism to their 
trusted pupils. They did not teach the principal works on differential 
and atomic philosophy, and metaphysics generally, to any but one or two 
of their favourite pupils. Tantrik principles being very subtle, intricate 
and holy, their diffusion was very limited. 

The translation of some scriptural treatises such as Kun-chye Gyalpo 
Do-go-du, eight series of Gyu-thul, and Dupaido, Vyakarana and Upadesa 
were executed by Vairochana, Ma-Naf-Nub and other translators 
after Tantrik interpretation. Padma Sambhava concealed many profound 
religious treatises underneath rocks, mountains and beds of lakes, for the 
use of future generations, and afterwards retired towards the south- 
western quarter called Na-yab-lif or the land of genii. - From this it will 
appear that during the reign of Srofi-tsan-gampo the Tantrik Nifi-mapa made 
only a beginning, but in Thi-srof’s time spread widely over the country. 
Padma Sambhava was its greatest teacher, and other teachers were his 
pupils and followers. Numerous biographies of him are extant, all of which 
give different accounts of his life. ‘Though the biography of this great 
teacher is worthy of being treated at large, yet, as numerous historians give 
different accounts of his life, I refrain from writing about him. Some 
of the ancient writers state that he resided but for a few months in 
Tibet, during which time, by the power of his divine knowledge and purity, 
he subdued the demons and evil spirits of Tibet and founded the monas- 
tery of Samyé (Ssan-yad®), After the departure of Padma Sambhava 
a certain Brahmana impostor having dressed himself in Urgyan-Sahorma® 
fashion, came to Tibet to pass for that great teacher and spread the dif- 
ferent divergent Nifi-mapa theories. ‘This assertion has been rejected 
by many of the best writers of Tibet who suppose it to be simply a fabrica- 
tion to scandalise the Nii-mapa sect. There are others who believe that 


* This is derived from the Chinese word San-yai meaning the three bodies. 
The top of the monastic temple was constructed in Chinese style, the middle part in 
Indian style, and the lowest part in Tibetan style. This temple, in Tibetan, is 
called Samyé from Saf-yad, and is second in sanctity to that of Potalé but first in 
antiquity. 

33 The fashion of dress anciently in vogue in Uddayana, the tract of country from 
Gazni to Bactria including a portion of Persia. 
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the Nifma doctrine had its origin in Guru-chho Wai. The kind of 
costume, now known by the name of Urgyan-Sahorma, is said to have been 
introduced by Chho Wai, who discovered some of Padma’s works and 
flourished at a subsequent date and was a Terton (discoverer of sacred 
volumes.) 


There are nine principal divisions of the Nifi-ma doctrine :-— 


(1) Nan-tho (4) Kriyé (7) Kyepa Mahé-yoga 
(2) Ran-gyal (5) Upa (8) Luh Anu-yoga 
(3) Chyaf-sem (6) Yoga (9) Dsog-chhenpo Atiyoga. 


The first three divisions were delivered by the Nirmdnakdya-S’akya 
Muni (Buddha S’4kya Simha) and are called the general or common ydnas. 

The second three were delivered by Sambhogakdéya-Vajra Sattva, 
They are called the external Tantra-yénas or Bahya tantra-ydnas. 

The last three are attributed to Dharmakaya-samanta Bhadra or 
Kuntu Ssafipo. They are called the “ Anuttura’” antara-yana-traya (ac- 
cording to the Nifimapa school). Kuntu Ssanpo is the great and supreme 
Buddha, while Vajradhara is the Chief Buddha in the Gelugpa school. 
Again Vajra Sattva is second in the Niima school, and S’akya Simha, being 
an incarnate Buddha, holds the third place. 

Of the Babya (external) Tantra S’reni and Antara (internal) Tantra 
S’reni, the external ritual or Kriya tantras were delivered by Buddha S‘ékya 
Simha himself. The ‘“ Upa” or Karma tantra and Yoga tantras were 
delivered by Buddha Vairochana, one of the five Pancha Jati Buddhas. 
The Antara (internal) or Anuttara tantras were delivered by Vajra Dhara 
(Dorje-chhan) from his celestial mansion of ‘ Chho-Jufi-Yafipa,” the 
spacious mansion of Dharma-dhatu. 

The Anuttara yaéna was taught by Dharmakdya Samanta Bhadra, 
(Kuntu Ssafpo) in his self-created form of Sambhoga Kaya. When 
seated in one of the purest of Bodhisattva Bhimss at great ease, by his 


omniscience, he taught incessantly in four times, without error and falling 
into fallacy. 


* Day, month, year and Kalpa. 
(1.) Every Buddha must possess the five Jiiénas or divine wisdom called 
(1.) Chhoki-vyifi-ki-yeée. 
(2.) Melofi-ta-bui-yeée. 
(3.) Nambar-Ned-ki-yeée. 
(4.) Sosor.togpai-yeSe. 
(5.) Gya-wa-dupai-yeSe. 
These five Jfiénas being in themselves abstractions or vacuity cannot be activo 
unless they are impersonated. They are therefore represented by 
(2.) the five Pancha Jati Buddhas or Dhyani Buddhas, named respectively : 
(1.) Akshobhya; (3.) Ratna Sambhava; (5.) Amogha Siddha. 
(2.) Vairochana ; (4.) Amitabha ; 


ee ieee 
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(“La-na med-pa-hi theg-pa-ni, gDof-ma-hi-mgonpo chhos-sku Kun-tu- 
bSsaii-po lhun-grub lofis-spyad rdjogs-pahi-skur béuais pa-sa-dag-sa-la-gnas- 
pa-hi gdul-pya-la rtsol-med Ihun-grub tu rgya-chhan-Phyags-lhui-daf-bral- 
var-dus-bshir-dus-med-du-ston par-byed-chiifi.’’) 

Numberless precepts and instructions, wide enough to bear comparison 
with the sky, were delivered, out of which a few were brought to Jambu 
dvipa by Gah-rab Dorje, S‘ri-Siddha Mana-pura, Vimala, and Padma Sam- 
bhava. These Vidyddharas who had obtained perfection clearly elucidated 
the different theories of Nifima religion. There are nine classes of 
Nima Lamas :— ae 

Gyal-wa-gon® are the Buddhas, such as S’akya Simha, Kuntu- 
Ssai-po, Dorje Semba, Amitdbha. 

Rig-dsin® are the learned saints that from their infancy cultivated 
their faculties, and grew learned by their own industry and assiduity. 
Afterwards they were inspired by Yeée Khahdoma or the fairies of 
learning,5? Padma Sambhava, S‘ri Simha, Ménapura, &c. and other Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

Gan-sag-fian®® or the uninspired saints who carefully preserved the 
secrecy of their mysticism. 

Kah-bab-lun-tan®® are the Lamas who obtained divine inspiration 
according to former predictions in dreams, and therefore did not consult 
any teacher as usual. 

Le-tho-ter® are the Lamas who, accidentally discovering some hidden 
scriptural treasures, became learned without any help from teachers or 
anybody else. 

Monlam-tai-gya‘*@are the Lamas who by dint of their prayers obtained 


sacred light. 


(3.) The five Dhyani Buddhas being the personifications -of the five Manas or 
divine perfections of Buddhahood are ideal personages. They were never born like 
S‘skya Muni, as understood by many scholars of Buddhism. 

When it is said that such and such a Lama or Srumana was the incarnation of such 
and such a Buddha, it is meant that he acquired an emanation ofa portion of divine 
perfection so personified. Therefore every Buddha is a combination of five Divine per- 
fections or five Dhyani Buddhas; for instance, the TaSi Lama is an incarnation of 
Amitébha, or the 4th Dhyani Buddha. 

% rGyal-va-dGohs. 

%® Rig-hdsin-drdah. 

* Theae aro like the nine Muses of the ancients. 

© Gai-Ssag sNan. 

® bKah-babs. 

® Las-Akhro-gter. 

“ sMonlam-gtaii rgya. 
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These six are the higher order of Lamas; besides these, there are three 
which are of a practical nature. They are called Ria or distant order, 
Ne or nearer order, and Ssabmo or deeper order :— 

1. Rit Kahma. 2. Ne-terma. 3. Ssab-mo-dag-nai. 

The Kahma are subdivided into three classes : 

1. Gyu-thul. 2. Dupai-do. 3. Sem-chhog. 


Kahma- Gyuthul. 


This class spread all over U’-Tsai and Kham, being first founded 
by the Indian Pandit Vimala Mitra, who handed it down to his pupil 
Rin-chhen Chhog. Dophui Lama was one of the chief leaders of this 
sect. One of bis pupils carried it to Kham, and another towards Dan-bag 
north of Lhasa and upper- Tsaf, called Manar, and upper Laddak. Againa 
third pupil of Dophui Lama, named Kah-dampa, erected a monastery on 
a place which was of the shape of the letter "1 ka at the foot of the Bom- 
bar mountains on the Di-chhu, the great river of Kham Dirgi, in conse- 
quence of which his followers were called Ka-thogpa Lamas. 

Dupai-do. 

This dogmatic sect has only two true scriptural volumes, Mila Tan- 
tra or Kundu-rigpai-do, and Vyd4khy4-Tantra or Dogoipa Dupa. The 
Indian Pandit Dana-rakshita first taught them to the two Nepéli Pan- 
dits named Dharma Bodhi and Basu-dhara, King Ru-chhe tsan of Brusha 


(Dusha) country translated them into the Dusha vernacular and spread them 
to the country of Thogar, upper Bactria and the Pamir. 


Sem-chhog. 7 


This sect was taught by Rof-sem-Lochava who was believed to have 
been an incarnation of Pandit Kalacharya of India. He was a profound 
scholar of Buddhism; being eminently versed in all the branches of 
sacred literature, he was unrivalled for learning in his age. ‘There 
are eight ceremonies prescribed to this sect:—Jampal-ku, Padma-srud, 
Thugma-du-tsi, Yontan, and Phur-pa-thin-le, the five series of cere- 
monies, by which birth in this world can be avoided; and Mamo-bo- 
tan, Mod-pa-dag-fag and Jig-tan chhod-teii for worldly good, consisting 
purely in propitiating demons. Of the first five ceremonies, those of 
Tam-den and Phurpa were instituted hy Padma Sambhava who induced 
king Thi-sron to invoke the former and his Queen to propitiate the latter. 
Tamden (in Sanskrit Hayagriva) is a Tantrik god of wrathful temper, who 
vanquishes the demons. Phurpa is another deity who has a human head, 
and a body which is of the shape of a pin, standing on its apex. They are 
generally selected by Niama Lamas as their tutelary deities. 
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The Tantrik ceremony of the worship of Jampal-ku and his attendants 
was instituted by Pandit S’anti-garbha. This is the mystic representa- 
tion of Manju-sri, who here loses all his amiable, benign and wise character, 
and is made to assume a very terrible and hideous shape, with several heads, 
and clasping a woman obscenely in his arms. 

The Tantrik ceremony of Yan-dag was introduced by a Tantrik 
sage named Hunkara, and that of Du-tsi by Vimala Mitra. The propitiat- 
ing of Mamo, Modpa-dag, Jigta-chhontefii and other local demons was 
intended by Padma Sambhava for the protection of the country, as they 
were bound by a solemn promise to contribute to the service of the world. 


THE ORIGIN OF TERMA-WORKS. 


With a view to preserve the sacred writs that they might not 
be spoiled by water or other agencies, Padma Sambhava and other illus- 
trious sages, for the use and disciplining of future generations, con- 
cealed them under rocks. By their divine power they commended those 
hidden treasures to the care of the vanquished demons who were now made 
guardians of the land and of Dharma, and prayed that they should be dis- 
covered only by the pious and fortunate. They specified the time, name, 
race and signs of the discoverers in the preface of the books concealed, also, 
in mystic characters and language, where and when they might be known, 
on rocks and in other books. Such treasures as were brought to light by 
men thus specified, were called Ter-chho or hidden treasures. There 
are accounts of the discovery of such sacred treasures taking place in 
ancient India. The uninformed only may hold that with the exception 
of the Nifima schools no other religious sects possess “ hidden treasures ;” 
for many illustrious Lamas of other sects, actuated by the same motives as 
Padma Sambhava, had also hid volumes of their respective creeds. There 
were also instances of many impostors, who composed works with foul 
doctrines, and, to attach importance to them, hid them under hollows of 
rocks and old trees, and after the lapse of a few years, themselves brought 
them out to deceive the uawary and credulous. 

The legendary biography of Padma Sambhava called Than-yig 
is the chief work from which many hints about the hidden religious works 
were drawn out by Safyye-Lama, Da-chan and others which led to many 
valuable discoveries. Similar discoveries were made by other writers, about 


# Formerly in Tibet, as now in Sikkim, people used to kill animals to appease the 
wrath of evil spirits who were supposed to spread plagues and ride men or women, 
They were a terror to the people. Padma Sambhava abolished the system of animal 
sacrifice for which he substituted meal rice and cake sacrifices called Jorma. This is 
the origin of Buddhist worship with flour cakes now so common in the Himélayan 
countries and Tibet. 
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whom no mention was made in any of the ancient predictions. The 
greatest number of discoveries were made during the reign of King 
Wande who. at one time invited many of the discoverers to one place 
and examined their respective pretensions. The discoverers of hidden 
scriptures were not required to take lessons in theology from any superior 
or spiritual guide. The mere discovery of the books obtained for them immu- 
nity from pupilage. Among those who acquired celebrity by such means, Ni- 
mai-hodsser of Gyal-tse and Guru Chhoikyi-Waf-chhyug were the most 
eminent. They were the arbitrators of the claims of the discoverers. Non- 
Sebar was a zealous Lama who discovered many volumes of hidden 
scriptures and established one hundred and eight religious institutions for 
the discoverers, of which the one at Ta-than was well known. Among 
hia discoveries were four medical works which were a great boon to 
the country, by reason of their diminishing human misery through their 
healing efficacy. 


SsaB-MO-DAG NAN. 


There were some Lamas who rose high in clerical dignity in this 
order. Some of them are said to have seen the face of the Supreme god 
who taught them religion. This class 1s common to other Buddhist 
schools of Tibet, but it obtained great celebrity in the Nifimapa school. 

Of the Anuttara system of the Nifimapa, the Dsog-chhenpa sect 
is by far the most important and philosophical. In fact it is the chief of 
the surviving sects of the once most flourishing school of ‘Tibet and Nepal. 
It is well known by the name of Dsog-chhenpa Lana-me-pai gyu. 
Atiyoga is ite distinctive dogma. It has three divisions, Semde, Ldéide 
and Manhag. 

There are eighteen volumes of SeMDE scriptures out of which five are 
attributed to Vairochana and thirteen to Vimala Mitra. The Lo’Rpe 
scriptures, altogether nine in number, were by Vairochana and Pai- 
mipham-gonpo. The Tibetan Lamas Dharma-boti of Jé and Dharma - 
Senha were the most distinguished among the teachers of this theory. 
Nis-ru1a or Man-Naga-de is the most metaphysical of the three. 
It was first taught by Vimala Mitra to king Thi-srofi and to Tei- 
dsin-ssai-po of Myah. The latter founded the monastery of Ui-ru- 
shva where he concealed many of his works. At his death he left 
hints respecting his works to Brom-rinchhen-bay. Buddha Vajra Dhara 
first delivered this theory to the Indian Pandit Gahrab dorje (Ananda 
Vajra) who left it to his pupil S’ri Simha from whom Padma Sambhava 
obtained it. 
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V.—THE LIVES OF THE PANCHHEN-RINPOCHHES 
OR TASTI LAMAS. 


(With 13 Plates.) 


Part I. Tae Inpran Incarnatrons.! 


IL. 
Supnu’r1, THE STHAVIRA. 


Subhuti was born in the city of Srdvasti of a wealthy and accom- 
plished Bréhmana father, named Bhitti. In his former birth, he is said 
to have been a Naga from which he transmigrated to man. In his youth 
he acquired great proficiency in the six Braéhmanical Acts (Charya) and 
the several sciences. Following the inclinations of his former life, he 
resided in sandel-wood forests which were filled with innumerable serpents, 
whence he was conducted before Buddha* by a truth=-observing god.* He 
was ordained a priest by Buddha’s spiritual power. By his knowledge 
of the Dharma Sstras, he suppressed sins and thereby obtained the rank of 
an Arhat. When, by his fore-knowledge, he saw that in his former life he 
had been a Naga, his heart became greatly grieved. He, therefore, taught 
morality to 500 Nagas and 500 eagles® who fed on the former, by converting 
them to the Bauddha faith. Buddha also had remarked that “among the 
galaxy of the learned, Subbfti shines like Venus (the Morning Star).” 
When Buddha delivered the Prajiia-Pairamitaé on the top of Gridhrakuta 
Parvata, Subhiti served him as chief catechist (the inquirer as well as the 

! solver of doubts by reference to Buddha). 

, Although, outwardly a man, yet by these means he obtained the 
Bodhisattva perfection of the MahéyAna and became one of the principal 
disciples of Buddha Saékya Simha. 


If. 

: Mansvuérf Kferr. 

| Manjusri Kirti was born in the opulent city of Sambhala in the north, 
| of royal parents. His father, king Deva-Indra, was said to have been the 
incarnation of the Bodhisattva Siinyagarbha. His mother’s name was 
Kansiki. Six hundred and seventy-four years after the death of Buddha, 


' Obtained from the works of the Indian Pandits who taboured in Tibet. 

2 ikya Simha. 

* A Buddhist godjis a Bodhisattva or Buddha, Such a god is not an ordinary god. 

* Buddha said, “let him become pricst” and he became a priest. His hair and 
beard were shaven miraculously, and a consecrated mendicant raiment was thrown 
over his person. 

* He reconciled these two hostile races to each other. 
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according to Buton,® in the year 159 B. C., Manjuérf Kirti ascended the 
throne of Sambhala. His sovereignty extended over hundreds of petty 
princes and a hundred thousand cities. During his youth he acquired great 
proficiency in arts, sciences and magic. It is recorded that within his 
kingdom there lived 300,510 followers of the heretical doctrine of the 
Mlechhas.? Among these, there were many sages whose religion consisted 
in the worship of the vehicle of the sun (Nimai S‘ifta). Manjugri Kirti 
banished the whole infidel population from his dominions, but afterwards, 
on their embracing the sacred pitakas, he listened to their humble prayer 
to be permitted to return to their former homes. For the welfare of all 
living beings and especially of the people of S’ambhala, he explained the 
Kalachakra system. At last in the year 59 B. C., bequeathing his throne to 
his son, Pundarika, he passed away from the world of sufferings, and entered 
the Sambhoga-kdya of Buddhahood. 





ITI. 
LEG-DAN JYAD. 

This great teacher was born of a Kshatriya family in Eastern India to 
the east of Magadha. Being possessed of great natural talents, he very 
early learnt the principal systems of the Buddhist schools, promulgated by 
N&g&rjuna and other Indian saints, and by his great knowledge of sacred 
literature became prominent among the learned. He was ordained a 
priest by N&garjuna and wrote a commentary on the Mila Prajiia of. 
Nég4rjuna and named it Prajiia dipa. He reduced Nagd4rjuna’s reflections 
into Svatantra and thereby founded the second schismatical sect of the 
Madhyamika school, called M&dhyamika Svatantra. He also found fault 
with Buddha Péla’s commentary or fékd on the Mila Praji&. There 
arose many followers of this great teacher, who greatly extended the Sva- 
tantra school. 





IV. 
ABHAYAKARA Gupta. 
Abhayakara Gupta was born in the middle of the 9th century after 
Christ in Eastern India near the city of Gaur. When he grew up to 


6 Buddha died 2718 years ago or 883 B. C. according to the Gelugpa Chronology, 
called the Ka-tan system, According to the Vaidarya karpo of Desi saigye Gya-mtsho, 
followed by A. Caoma de-Korosi, the date differs by forty years. I have followed the 
more correct system of the Amdoan Chronologists and, in some places, Buton. 

7 These were distinct from the Bréhmans, for a Bréhmaya is invariably called a 
Mutegpa which is the same as Tirthika. He is here called a Lalo Mutegpa. Lalo 
means a Miechha or Yavana. 

8 Probably the eastern districts of Magadha. 
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youth, he went to the central country of Magadha, where he learned the 
five sciences and became well known as a pandit. It was here that he 
entered the priesthood. During his time there reigned in Magadha king 
Rama Pala, in whose palace he was appointed to conduct the religious 
ceremonies. By his modesty and liberal accomplishments he greatly 
pleased the monarch. During the first two watches of the day he used 
to write S'astras. In the third watch he used to explain Dharma. Up to 
midnight, sitting in the Himavana cemetery, he used to propitiate his 
gods, and, during the latter part of the night, to take rest and sleep. 
One morning a Dakini disguised in a girl’s habit, approached him with 
presents of meat and wine. Abhayakara, a man of stern morality, did 
not pay any attention to her, and the woman soon disappeared, and no ohne 
knew where she had gone. Afterwards he became anxious in his mind as 
to who and what she might have been, and searched for her in every direction, 
but without success. Penitent, he now confessed his mistake, when the 
selfsame girl once more made her appearance. He asked forgiveness and 
prayed to be endowed with foreknowledge, whereupon the divine girl, now 
resplendent in angelic beauty, thus addressed him: “ Abhayakara! as in 
your former birth you were wanting in the faculty of discrimination, so 
will you continue to be during this life also; but as you have confessed 
your error, you will obtain foreknowledge during the interval between your 
death and re-birth. Asastep towards its acquirement you must write 
many works on the Dharma S‘4stras.” After drawing his attention to the 
practice of constructing Mandalas (in Tibet Kyilkbor) or the ritualistic 
circular figures of the Tantriks, she disappeared. Following the advice of 
this Khahdoma,® he composed several commentaries,!° besides criticisms on 
other commentators. Once he visited the city of Chara Simha, ruled by a 
Chandala king, who, a believer in the foulest sort of heresy, was preparing 
to make one hundred human sacrifices to his horrid god. Moved with 
compassion for the sufferings of these unfortunate men who were bound 
to the sacrificial pole, he prayed to god for!! their deliverance. All on a 
sudden a hideous Koluber Naga coiling round his body, extended its hood 
over his head. This dreadful sight so terrified the Chandala king that, 


® Fairy or in Sanskrit Ddkinf. 
© (1) Thei-wa-korsum. 
(2) Commentary on Khajor. 
(3) ” Man-Nag. 
(4) ” Nema. 
(5) Safiye-thod-pai-nam-sh6-mi-jigpa. 

11 The Buddhist triad or Ratna Traya. Before the Tibetans accepted Buddhism, 
they seem to have believed in the existence of God whom they called Kon-Chhog or 
the chief of the rarities or rare Being. 

Cc 
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at the request of Abhayakara, he at once set the victims free. During the 
reign of Rama Pala, under the leadership of Abhayakara, the sacred religion 
of Buddha received a fresh impulse. There were three thousand monks 
at the Vikramasil4 Vibdra, and one thousand at Vajrdsana (Buddha Gaya). 
At great religious festivals and sacrificial occasions more than 5,000 monks 
generally assembled. Out of the one thousand monks of Vajrésana, 40 of the 
Mahayana and 200 éravakas who were resident members of the monastery, 
received their food from the king’s store.” The Srdévakas were so numerous 
in every place, that at times of religious prayer-gatherings their number 
generally exceeded 10,000. At the monastery of Otanta Puri there were 
1,000 monks, includiug the members of the Mahdyd4na and the S’révaka 
sects. Over the former Abhayakara presided. The S’ravakas also venerated 
him for his great knowledge and practice of discipline (vinaya). He 
wrote numerous works on Buddhism, several of which are said to be extant 
even to the present day. He was succeeded in the High-priestship by 
Ratndkara 8’anti. King Rama Pala after a successful reign of 40 years 
abdicated the throne in favour of his son Aksha Pala, Abbayakara died 
before the abdication and Rama Pala departed this life three years after it. 

In the city of Sukhavati there were many hunger-stricken beggars 
whose sufferings Abhayakara allayed by giving them food and drink from his 
mendicant platter, which was miraculously supplied from heaven. During his 
residence in the Vihara of Vikramasila, under the protection of the son of 
king S’ubhaéri of Eastern India, the Turushka war! took place. In this 
war Abhayakara played an important part. Afterwards he cured many 
poisonous snake-bites and arrested numerous bandits and robbers by the spell 
of his mantras. He achieved many wonders, the last of which was the 
bringing to life a dead child in the great cemetery of Himavana. 


Part II. Tue srx Tipetan mrncarnations!é 
(obtained from biographies). 
Kyue-pa-Lias-rts. 
This great Lochava!® was born at Ta-nag-phu a town of Tsaf. 
Following the inclinations of his former life which he retained in this 
13 Kastern districts of Magadha. 
18 He invoked the Dharmupailas (the spiritual protectors of the world) by making 


offerings and oblations. By their aid he converted his cornflour sacrifices into eagles 
which turned out the Mlechha intruders from India. 


4 Tho invasion of the earlicr Mohammadans under the Kaliphs probably. 

6 Theso Lamas did not possess any royal dignities. They may, therefore, be 
called simply Panchhen, while the title Panchhen Rinpochhé may be reserved for the 
later princely Lamas. 

16 Tho Tibctan translators of Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures were called Lochavas or 
Lo-tsa-va, The title Pandit is applied to an Indian translator or learned man or sage. 
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life also, he lerrned the sacred scriptures from Thog-mi Lochava and others. 
He went to India where he served 72 religious teachers some of whom 
were most noted. He also learnt the siitras and the mantras, more 
particularly the system of Tantrik ritualism called Guhya Samaja (Saf- 
wa-du-pa). By these means he earned for himself the name of an eminent 
scholar. After his return to Tibet he became a saint. As he had the 
power of seeing the celestial mansion of the thirty-two mystical gods, he 
was called Shal-ssig-pa or the “god-seeing recluse.” He promulgated 
the Guhya Samdja system of Tantrikism in Tibet. He had a great many 
pupils of whom four were well versed in the Matri-Tantra and Upadeda, 
Having done his utmost to further the cause of holy religion and the good of 
living beings, he passed away from the world in righteousness and piety. 


VI. 


Saxya Panpita KuNGAW-GYAL-TSHAN.!7 


This eminent scholar was born at Sakya in the year 1182 A. D. of the 
noble family of Sakya Jam-yai-gon. His father’s name was Pal-chhen- 
hod-pa and that of his mother Ni-thi-tsam, and they gave him the name of 
Paldan-Ton-dub. During his boyhood he learnt the Sanskrit, Lanja, Wartu 
(the language of Bactria and Katirstan probably) and Du-sha languages. He 
was admitted into the holy order by the venerable Tag-pa-gyal-tshan who 
gave him the religious name of Kungah-gyal-tshan. From him he obtained 
instructions in the Sutras and 'Tantras. Other Pandits taught him other 
branches of science and sacred literature, By his great proficiency in the five 
great sciences, namely the mechanical arts, medicine, grammar, dialectics and 
sacred literature, as well as in the minor sciences of rhetoric, synonimics, 
poetry, dancing and astrology, in short, almost all the sciences, and chiefly 
by his studying and translating the theological works of the orthodox and 
the heterodox schools, he acquired the name of Sakya Pandita. He obtained 
a world-wide celebrity in India, China, Mongolia and ‘Tibet. At the age of 
twenty-seven he went to the great Kashmirian Pandit S’akya Sri, by whom 
he was ordained a priest and instructed inthe sutras and mantras. On the 
return journey he visited Kyi-roa!® where he entered into disputation with a 
Brahmanical S’astri, called Samkara dhvaja(?), and defeated him by his logio 
and quoting of authorities. The S’astri who had staked bis life, now fled 
by means of his magical powers towards the sky, but Sakya Pandita by the 
charms of his Mantra Vidya brought him down tied, and subsequently con- 
verted him to the orthodox faith and obliged him to promise to take the 
sacred vows of priesthood. Desiring to shew the Tibetans the curious and 
peculiar religious dress of the Brahmanical priests of India he brought the 

7 In Sanskrit Ananda Dhvaja. 18 Kirof in Nepal. 
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S’Astri to Tibet in his Brahmanical dress and signs,—an act which gave great 
umbrage to the twelve demigods and demons who are the sworn guardians 
of Tibet. They killed)? the S’Astri by making him vomit blood and tied 
his head to the pillar of the great temple of the Sakya monastery, which 
still exists. After this, Sakya Pandita received an invitation from 
the Emperor of Hor (Mongolia) whose dominion extends to the north. 
He was told by his former teacher Tag-pa-gyal-tshan™ that there lived in 
Hor*! a race of men who differed greatly in language from the Tibetans, 
and who wore hawk-like hats, and shoes resembling the snout of pigs. This 
teacher advised him not to harbour any doubts or fears about the people 
in his mind, but to go straight to that country to further the cause of 
religion and the well-being of living beings, in accordance with the 
prophecies of old. At the age of thirty-three* he started from Sakya for 
Hor, and after a tedious and protracted journey of three years, reached 
the court of Goyugan the Emperor of the Tartars. He instructed tho 
Emperor in religion and frequently discoursed on religion with him. 
Thus the barbarians who disbelieved in the sacred tenets of Buddhism were 
converted by him. The Mahdy4na system was introduced there. 

The Naga® princes being pacified by the beneficial influence of the 
Buddhist religion, there was plenty of rain and water. Maladies of men 
and murrain were prevented from raging inthecountry. In Hor, the people 
lived in plenty and reared much cattle. Buddhism was made as powerful 
as the sun in dispelling darkness. In the city of Gyu-ma, at the age of 
seventy, in the year 1252 A. D., in the month of September, during the 
middle watch of the day, he quitted this mortal coil and entered the mansion 
of purity, solemnly escorted by a procession of fairies (dakinis). 


VII. 
Yuf\-TON-DORSE. , 
Yuifi ton-dorje was born at Gorma,™ a place of considerable trade near 
Sha-lu in the province of Tsaf, in the year 1284 A. D., in the family of a 


19 The S/Astri died of vomiting blood, probably caused by the intensity of the cold 
and the dryness and rarity of the air. All sorta of diseases are attributed to the wrath 
of evil spirits in Tibet. 

20 It is not clear whether Sonam-tse and Tagpa gyal-tshan were one and the same 
person. 

21 Tartary or Hor includes Turkistan, Mongolia, and Manchu. 

33 Tilustrious Lamas cannot travel so fast as ordinary travellersdo. At every stage 
Sakya Pandita received invitations from the neighbouring princes and chiefs, which 
caused much delay. 

23 The Néga princes are believed by all the Buddhists to have great power over 
the distribution of water and the occurrence of plagues and cattle diseases. 

*4 I call this place Korma; although the 8rd letter of the Tibetan alphabet is 
equivalent to Sanskrit g, yet it is pronounced as & by the Tibetans, 
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Tantrik priest® of the race of Lan. In his youth, he received instruction in 
the mystic Niima system from a learned Lama named Dub-ten-S’akya 
Phel. From his seventeenth year he received instruction from many other 
Lamas™ of the Nifima school. Becoming a powerful charmer, he subdued 
the eight demigods and genii of the spiritual world. At the request of the 
Emperor Goyugan he visited China. Here he was engaged in conducting the 
religious services and ceremonies, by which means and more particularly by 
his moral merits he showed the path of spiritual liberation to others. 
Afterwards he returned to Tibet where he performed many acts of virtue. 
Being earnestly pressed by his mother, he took a wife and at the age of twenty- 
eight gota son. At the age of twenty-nine, seeing that worldly existence 
was illusive, he broke off the bondage and went before the teacher Tag-pa- 
shon-nu by whom he was ordained a priest and given the name of Dorje-pal. 
He also heard sermons on Buddhism from Ranjui dorje, Wuton-shag 
Khanpo-Yeége, and others. He established many religious institutions, such 
as Phefpo-ri-vo-chhe, Garmo-chhojufi, Tasi-joi-kha, Chho-dii, and Tag- 
gya-dorje-phodaii,””7 and wrote many books on the ancient and modern 
schools of Buddhism, called Nifma and Sarma respectively. Yugde 
Panchhen and others were his pupils. At the palace of Tag-gya dorje, in 
the ninety-second year of his age, in the year 1376, he entered the mansion 
of rest and peace. 





VIII. 
KHa-DUB-GELEG-PAL-SSAN. 


This illustrious scholar was born in the year 1885 A. D. at Dag-shuf. 
His father’s name was Kungah Tasi, and that of his mother Pudon- 
gyalmo. 

He took the sacred vows of priesthood from the learned sage Sefige- 
gyal-tshan and received the religious name of Geleg-pal-ssai. He obtained 
the title of Master of Vidya by studying logic and sacred literature at the 
monastic colleges of Sakya and Namrif. In the 16th year of his age he 
commenced a controversy with the celebrated Pudof Panchhen which 
resulted in the defeat of the latter. From this time Geleg-pal-ssani became 
well known for his learning. He also learned many Sitras and Mantras 
from Je-tsun-Refidah and other learned Lamas. At the age of eighteen 
he visited the great Reformer Lo-ssafi-Tag-pa,® from whom he heard 
many discourses on the vast and profound teachings of Buddha. On one 


38 Tantrik priests are generally married. 

* Netan, Sékya Sefige, Taton-dsijig, S’erab Bum and Chhokyof Bum. 
37 Phodaii means a palace. 

% Tsoi Khapa, the great reformer of Tibet. 
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occasion T'son khapa had remarked of Geleg-pal-seai that he (the young 
and intelligent novice) would one day prove a great promoter of Buddhism. 
From the twenty-second year of his age for a period of thirteen years. he 
studied under the great Reformer and mastered the Sutras and the Mantras, 
He read the excellent and most learned aphorisms, and embraced the reformed 
doctrines of Tsoi khapa with unbounded faith. He was invited by Rabtan 
Kunssan, King of Gyal-tse,® to hold a disputation with tle venerable 
Chho-je-Rin-Chhen. The controversy, however, did not take place on 
account of the latter withdrawing from the contest. Aided by the patronage 
of Rabtan he succeeded in founding the great monastery of Gyal-tse, which 
with its eighteen [vasa (schools) still exists. At the age of forty-six he 
was exalted to the golden throne of Gahdan vacated by the death of the 
immediate successor of Tsonkhapa. He met with great success in ex- 
tending the Gelugpa system and thus promoting the work of reformation. 
In the fifty-fourth year of his age, in the year 1439 A. D., he passed away 
from mortal existence, to rest in the mansion-of purity. 


19.4 


SoNAM-CHHO KYI-LANPO. 


This scholar was born in the year 1439 A. D. of humble parentage on 
the boundary of Tsaa-rof. His complexion during childhood being very 
pale, his parents used to call him Pahu (calf). When he grew up he 
was taken to the presence of Gahdan Thipa (the great abbot of the 
Gahdan monastery )and other professors of religion. When the abbot demand- 
ed bis name, he said that it was Pahu. The abbot smilingly said, ‘from 
this day your name will be Sonam-chhyog-kyi-Laéipo (the bull of Fortune) 
as one day you will grow to be a Lai or bull”. He thenadmitted him into 
his monastery. At Gahdan, Sonam learnt the different branches of Buddhism, 
such as Abhisheka, Vydkarana, Sitra, Tantra, Meditation, Criticism and 
Upadega. He then returned to Tsai where he got many pupils. By exe 
plaining to them the Dharma S’éstras he obtained the title of “‘ the Lamp of 
religion.” Consulting his tutelary deities he came to know that he would 
be required to construct a bell-metal image of Buddha full one cubit high. 
He constructed many images and also built the Udiii Gonpa. Convinced 
that moral discipline and purity of conduct are the basis of all religion, 
he enforced the greatest strictness in the behaviour of his pupils. In 
the latter part of his life, he sent sixteen of his pupils to Tasi-lhunpo and 
Gephel monasteries. With a view to accomplish the object of his life 
he retired into solitude, where, free from the confusion and clamour 

9 Vulgarly called Gyafi-tse. At thistime Tibet was ruled by many petty kings 
most of whom were called Dharma léjas. 
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of monasteries, from inattention and idleness, and all anxieties of life, he 
could concentrate his attention on meditation and study. By his great 
erudition, application, and reflection he composed many elegant aphorisms 
and S‘astras. His tutelary deities granted him several interviews. Having 
obtained boundless Abhijiiéna he could find out supernatural secrets. At 
the age of sixty-six, in the year 1505 A. D., he quietly passed away from 
this world of pain and sorrow. 


me 
Gyaut-wa Ton-Dvs. 


This great scholar was born in the year 1505 A. D. at Lha-khu-phu- 
pen-sa situated on the north bank of the great river Tsafipo, near the 
famous monastery of Chamalii, in the district of Da-gya in west Tsan. 
His father Sonam Dorje, and mother Jomkyi belonged to the family in 
which some of his illustrious predecessors were born. No sooner was the 
child born than it manifested its compassion for the misery of all unborn 
and migrating living beings, by uttering the six mystic syllables “‘Om-ma. 
ni-padme-hum,” at which uncommon occurrence the inmates of the house, 
with wonder thinking that the infant must be some saint or divine per- 
sonage, gave it the name Gonpo-kyab. From his childhood, Gonpo-kyab 
had been fond of solitude. He is said to have seen the faces of Buddha 
and Tsoi khapa, from whose hands he received benediction. When only 
eight years old, he saw in a vision, that, dressed in a white satin tunic and 
adorned with precious gems, he sat with a bell and a dorje in his hand on 
the disc of the full moon which rose refulgent from the top of the Segri 
mountain, and that the sound of the ringing of the bell filled the world. 
At the age of eleven he became a pupil of Je Tag-pa Ton-dub, abbot of 
Lha-tse monastery, from whom he received the vows of priesthood and 
the religious name of Lo-sséfii Ton-dub. He also heard sermons on 
Kalachakra, Bhairava, and the Bodhisattva Marga. He received instruc- 
tions in the S’utras, Mantras and the system of mysticism called Guhya- 
samaja. Thereafter coming to Tasi-lhunpo he became a pupil of the 
abbot Lo-ssafi she-Nen in logic, but soon becoming disgusted with his subtle 
but trifling and useless system he gave up his connection with his teacher. 
At the age of seventeen he became a pupil of the sage Chhokyi Dorje and 
fully mastered the volume of precepts called Gahdan-Nen-gyud. After- 
wards returning to Tsan he resided at the temple of Pamachen near the, 
Paném-Chomolha-ri.®° Here his teacher the sage shewed him the volume 

* The Chomolhari mountain, from which the river Panam or Pena nyafi chhu 
takes it rise and, flowing by Gyaii-tso and Panamjoi, empties iteelf in the Tsaipo near 
Shiga-tse. 
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of illusive mysticism. Lo-ssafi composed four volumes of Nen-gyud, 
(pleasing Tantras). During his residence at the castle of Ta-gya-dorje he 
acquainted himself with the terminology and signification of the classical 
writings both in the melodious Sanskrit and the insipid Tibetan. In this 
manner when his life and sainthood were uniformly flowing onward, at the 
age of sixty-five in the year 1570 he passed away from mundane suffering, 


GEepDUNDUB,®! THE FOUNDER OF THE MONASTERY OF TaSI-LHUNEPO. 
(One of the Grand Lamas of Lhasa.) 

This great Lama was born in the year 1891 A. D., at a place called 
Gui-ru in the Dok-pa** country between Sakya and Tasi-lhunpo. His 
mother’s name was Jomo-namkye, and his father’s Gonpo-dorje. They gave 
him the name of Pema Dorje. Unlike other children, he was very handsome 
and of an amiable and pleasing disposition. When a child he used to collect 
around him a number of children of his age, and talk to them gravely, 
as if he were their religious teacher. His sports consisted only in making 
images of Buddhas, erecting chhorten, shrines, altars and vihéras. By his 
command his playmates used to raise stone piles as if to repair the school 
walls. He seldom engaged in such sports as other children delighted in. At 
the age of seven he entered the Narthai monastery, where he prosecuted 
his studies up to the fifteenth year of hisage. Within this period he learnt 
the Tibetan, Hor (Tartar), Chinese, Wartu and Lanja® (ancient Buddhist 
Sanskrit) languages. In his fifteenth year he was admitted into the holy 
order by Dubpa-S’erab, abbot of Narthaf, and given the name of Gedun- 
dub-pal. He now acquired great proficiency in grammar, polite learning, 
poetry, arithmetic and other sciences, and also became well acquainted 
with the Sutras and Tantras. At the age of twenty he took the vows 
of priesthood at the hands of the same abbot, and became famed for 
his strict observance of vinaya or moral discipline. By his perseverance 
and assiduity he became an attentive érdvaka, a powerful thinker, and 
an excellent meditator. Unmindful of his personal convenience and 
temporal aggrandisement, and always thoughtful of furthering the cause 
of religion and the well-being of living beings, he went at the age of 
twenty-five to the province of U’ to see the great reformer Tsong khapa, from 
whom he received much religious instruction, and who was greatly pleased 
with his conduct. Gedun-dub also received religious instruction from 
the two great Buddhist scholars Semba-chhenpo Kun-ssafi and the venera- 


31 The title of Gyal-wa-Rin-po-chhe was then not applied to the grand Lamas 
of Lhasa. They held the position of high priests only. 

2 The mountainous portions of Tibet, are inhabited by the shepherds and 
yakherds who are called Dokpa. 

3% Ranja of the Nepalese. 
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ble S‘erab-sefige. Being well acquainted with theology and meditative 
science he performed many religious ceremonies and observances for the 
good of all living beings. Atthe age of thirty-six he returned to the Tsang 
province where his reputation as a great scholar in theology, disputa- 
tion and sacred literature was unrivalled. At the age of forty-three he 
constructed an exquisitely fine image of Buddha Maitreya in the vilrira of 
Khadensé. At the age of fifty-six he was directed in a vision, by Paldan- 
Lhamo (the goddess S‘ri Devi), to establish a religious institution. Accord- 
ingly he founded the great monastery of Tagi-lhunpo and furnished it richly 
with images and books,—an act which greatly extended the Buddhist faith. 
In the latter part of his life, while labouring under pressure of spiritual busi- 
ness, he succeeded in constructing several thousands of images of Buddha, 
Maitreya, Tdré, and the Bodhisattvas, besides working a gigantic piece of 
tapestry. His reverence for the congregation and devotion to the Triad was 
immense. He wrote five large volumes of commentaries on the Sitras and 
Mantras. He is said to have held communion with his tutelary deities, 
such as Bhairava, Tard, Sarasvati, Manju-Ghosha and S’ri Devi, from whom 
he occasionally received prophecies. The purity of his morals made him 
adored by gods and men. At theage of eighty-four, in the year 1478 A. D., 
on the morning of the 12th month he was delivered from mundane existence. 
Amidst showers of flowers and music of cymbals and drums he was 
conducted before Maitreya the regent of Sukhavati, the paradise of the 
Buddhists. 


XL 


PaNn-cHHEN Lo-ssafN-CHHO-KYI GYaL-TsHAN.®4 


The important town of Lhen, containing 600 families, is situated on 
the confines of Tsafi-roi. It was in the house of a wealthy noble of 
this town, where formerly many illustrious Lamas were born, that in the 
year 1569 A. D., Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan was born. His father’s name was 
Pon-tshafi-tsherifi Paljor and that of his mother Tso-chan. The 
Abbot Tshem-ta named him Chho-gyal paldan-ssafipo. Even in his 
childhood he is said to have given many proofs of his wonderful memory : 
while only three years old he was found able to recite the Manju-S'ri 
nima nidhi. At the age of thirteen he was initiated into the holy order by 
Kha-dub-yeée and given the name of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshah. Under the 
tutorship of this Lama, he learnt the mystical worship called Guhya-saméja. 
At the age of fourteen he was placed at the head of Wef-gon monastery. 
He propitiated Yaf-chen-ma, the goddess of learning, for seven days, at 

* First Pan-chhen Rin-po-chhe. 
D | 
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the end of which he saw her face, and welcomed her by singing seventeen 
hymns. The goddess in return presented him with a cup of gem-like 
fruits, by virtue of which divine gift, within the course of a month, he 
learnt by-heart five volumes of Tsoikhapa’s precepts. During this period, 
one night, he saw in a vision the image of Buddha, as high as a mountain, 
shining with the brightness of myriads of suns, and approaching him to 
confer benediction. At the age of seventeen he entered the Thosamlift 
college of Taéi-lhunpo, where he studied psychology and logic, and ob- 
tained the high degree of Master of learning. _ At the age of twenty-two 
he was ordained priest by Pan-chhen-Yar-phel. In the latter part of 
the same year, he went to U’ to visit the sacred images. Here he saw 
several happy and auspicious omens. Going to Gabdan he disputed with 
the learned in argumentative science, and secured for himself a world-wide 
celebrity. Attheage of thirty-one he was raised to the sacerdotal chair of 
Tasi-lhunpo, during his tenure of which he ably turned the wheel of 
Dharma to promote the diffusion of the sacred religion. He was the first 
to introduce the annual prayer-fair at Tasi-lhunpo, executed twenty-three 
satin embroidered pictures, numerous tapestries, paintings and copper and 
clay images. He richly furnished the recluses’ monasteries with religious 
necessaries. He ordained afterwards the Dalai Lama Yon-ton Gya-tsho 
into the priesthood and taught him the Kalachakra ritualism. As a 
punishment for their internal dissensions, he employed the monks of 
Tasi-lhunpo in erecting three lofty chhorten within the monastery walls. 
He entertained the monks of Seré, Dapufi and Gahdan several times, 
distributing gold pieces among them. At the invitation of the R4j& of 
Gugé he visited upper Tibet. At the age of forty-four he applied to the 
collected body of monks to be permitted to retire from the abbotship of 
Tasi-lhunpo, but their earnest entreaties dissuaded him from the resolve. 
After the death of the Dalai Lama, the Gelugpa church having waned 
greatly, he was invited to Lhasa where the Synod of the Lamas under 
the presidentship of the abbots of Ser4 and Dapun appointed him to the 
pontifical throne of Gahdan, which high office he meritoriously filled. 
During his incumbency there arose a quarrel between the southern Mongo- 
liansandthe Tibetans, which ended in the invasion of Tibet by Thiigir- 
tho, the nomad king of Khokhonur.*> Thifiger-tho’s armies slew 500 
Tibetan soldiers. The armies of Tsai and U’ consisting of nearly 100,000 
soldiers assembled at the foot of Chagpori in the suburbs of Lhasa. Immense 
hordes of nomad warriors reinforced Thifigir-tho’s armies which were thus 
enabled to besiege the Tibetans and cut off their supplies. Unable to bear the 
sight of the distress of his countrymen, Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan sued for peace 
and delivered his country from the hands of the enemies by the payment of 
% Kho-kho-nur, 
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alarge quantity of gold and silver. At the age of fifty-three he initiated and 
subsequently ordained to the priesthood the successor incarnate of Yonton- 
Gya-tsho. It was during this period that he deputed Se-chhen-chho-je 
to the court of Thai-tsuh-bogto-khan,** the first of the Manchu Emper- 
ors of China, praying him to assume the protectorship of Tibet. The Em. 
peror gladly accepted the offer and sent him return presents of great value 
and rarity. Counting from the Emperor Shunchi, his son and successor, 
all the Emperors adhered to the Gelugpa church. This wise step which 
was calculated to save Tibet from the hands of the fierce and bloodthirsty 
Mongols, proved a failure ; for, a few years after, the warlike Guéri-khan, 
the son and successor of Thifigir-tho invaded Tibet, dethroned all the petty 
princes of Tibet, of Tsan and U’, and brought all its eighteen provinces 
under his single sway. He greatly admired the vast learning and moral 
purity of Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan, whom he afterwards appointed his spiritual 
guide. Chho-kyi Gyal-tshan immediately before his death received an 
embassy from the Emperor of China which brought him a letter written 
in gold and many precious and choice presents. It was the noble and 
generous conqueror Gusri-khan who made a present of the sovereiguty of 
Tibet to the fifth Gyal-wa Lo-ssah Gya-tsho, thenceforth called Dalai Lama. 

Besides delivering Tibet from many political vicissitudes and clerical 
crises, he did a great many acts of social and religious utility. He wrote 
five volumes of sacred aphorisms, and introduced the Kham-tshan.27 He 
classified the monks into orders. He received into monkhood more than 
50,000 novices, and performed the ceremony of final ordination over 
nearly 100,000 monks. His charities amounted to 8 lakhs of gold sdfe, 
or 18 millions of rupees. Among his spiritual sons, the 1st and the 2nd 
Dalai Lamas were the most eminent; and among his lay-pupils, mostly 
Princes and nobles of the country, Guéri-khan was the most renowned. 
At the age of ninety-three, at 12 a. m., on the 10th of the 2nd lunar month, 
in the year 1662 A. D., he passed away from this world, after a glorious and 
Most successful career, one of Tibet’s most illustrious personages. The 
Chhyag-Jo® of Taéi-lhunpo and the rich patrons of religion in Tibet 
tonjointly subscribed 600,000 Rs. (10,000 sais) to erect a gilt copper. 
roofed tomb over his remains. 





XII. 
Lo-ssaN YE-SE-PAL-S8AN-PO. 
This Lama was born of a high and noble family of Thab-gyal in a village 
of some importance in the province of Tsai. His father’s name was 


* The Emperor Shu-chi. % A gold safi is equal to Re. 60. 
" System of national Hostels. ® ‘Treasures, 
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De-chhen-gyalpo and his mother’s S’erab-Dolma. Being at once recog- 
nized as the incarnation of the late Pan-chhen, he was conducted to Tasi- 
lhunpo in great pomp and procession, on the anniversary of the emancipation 
of Tsonkhapa, on the 25th of the 10th lunar month. He easily learnt to 
read and write, and soon became versed in rituals. At the age of eight, he 
visited Lhasa, when, from the Dalai Lama Lo-ssafi Gya-tsho, he received 
the vows of monkhood and the name of Lo-ssaf-Yeée. After his 
return to Tagi-lhunpo, he was made the president of the grand prayer- 
meeting called Tshdé-chhen. Even in his boyhood he won by his amiable 
and engaging behaviour the affection and reverence of all men. He heard 
many of the Dalai Lama’s sermons. Atthe age of twenty he was ordained 
by Kon-chbog Gyal-tshan. At the age of thirty-two he sent a congra- 
tulatory deputation to Pekin. The Emperor in reply addressed a letter to 
him inviting him to Pekin, but he begged to be excused for fear of small- 
pox. At the age of thirty-five he gave the vows of priesthood to the 
incarnation of the Dalai Lama and named him Lo-ssaf Rin-chhen. 
At the age of forty he ordained him to the priesthood, but this Dalai 
having died shortly after, an incarnation was discovered who received at 
his hands the vows and the name of Lo-ssai Kal-ssat. In the year 
1718, he received a letter written in gold in three different languages, 
Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, from the Emperor of China couched in 
friendly terms. The Imperial seal-keeper Ja-sag-Lama accompanied the 
Envoy, carrying with him the Imperial Insignia and a large Thamka 
or golden seal in which was inscribed the title Pan-chhen Erte-ni.@ 
The Panchhen-Rinpochhe returned a suitable reply with excellent presents 
for the Emperor. He subsequently ordained the 8rd Dalai, Kal-sean 
Gya-tsho, and the grand Imperial Lama of Pekin, Chai-kya-Rinpo- 
Dorje*!, and taught them sacred literature. By the faithful assistance 
of king Lha-ssafi of Tsai, Tsherifii Ton-dub of Jufigar and Pese-ba-dur,“ 
the exertions of this Panchhen in promoting the cause of human good bore 
excellent fruits. In the year 1728 the Emperer sent Ali-hé Ampan to 
settle the boundary between U’ and Tsaf. It was at this time when 
the kingdom of Tibet was about to fall into the hands of prince Sonam-Top- 
gye, after the abdication of king Miwaf-Pholba, that the Imperial 
Commissioners requested the Panchhen Rinpochhe to accept the sovereign- 
ty of all the provinces of Tibet lying between Khambala and Kailésa moun- 
tain. The Panchhen declined the offer several times on the plea of old age. 


 Er-te-ni is Mongolian, and is equvalent to Rin-po-chhe in Tibetan or Ratna in 
Sanskrit. Pan is an abbreviation of Pandita, and Chhen means grea¢ in Tibetan. 

41 Called Changay Lama by Bogle. 

42 In Mongolian Bahdur means a warrior or hero. Bahdur is probably the same as 
the Hindusténi Bahadur. 
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He said that the government of so large a country and its responsibilities were 
too great for him to undertake, and that he would content himself with his 
ancient possessions, But the Commissioners insisted on his acceptance, saying 
the Imperial mandate could not be disobeyed. He, therefore, consulted the 
then nominal king of Tibet, as to whether his compliance with the Emperor’s 
eommands would not clash with his interests. The king who was a pious 
prince advised him to accept the offer. The Panchhen, therefore, assumed the 
sovereignty of the whole of Tibet lying to the west of Pandm, in- 
cluding the districts of Lha-tse, Phun-tsholia, Namria, JoAkha, Ki-roi, 
Nari-kor-sam, and relinquished the possession of Phari, Gyal-tse, Yar-do- 
tsho, and other places to the government of Lhasa. He wrote eighteen 
volumes of sacred hymns and precepts. The number of monks that received 
the vows from him was very great. Thus devoting his life to the good of 
humanity and living beings he departed from this world at the age of 
seventy-five, on the 5th of the 8th lunar month. A tomb with a gilt copper 
dome, like that of his predecessor, but somewhat larger, was erected to his 
memory, at a cost of 12,000 sais or Rs. 720,000. 





XIII. 


Pan-CHHEN Lo-ssaX Patpan-YeE-sE.% 


This great sovereign Lama was born at Tasi-tse, a village of Shang 
in Tsah. His father, named Thafi-Lha, was distinguished for his wisdom, 
eourage and frankness. His mother Jom-kyi was an honest and good natur- 
ed woman. Previous to his birth there appeared to his father in a vision a 
golden chhorten, glittering with lustre, and his mother saw in a vision Pan- 
chhen Lo-ssai Yese presenting her with a life-reviving vessel and some 
consecrated pills. There appeared rainbows, refulgent with five variegated 
hues in all directions, five yellow flowers growing out of a single calyx and 
corn bearing five pods and three ears. All men were singing and dancing 
with spontaneous mirth and joy. Amid such auspicious and happy prog- 
nostics, at dawn, on Saturday, the llth of the llth lunar month, in the 
year 1787, Panchhen Paldan Ye-ée was born. The extreme fairness of bis 
person, and above all his lovely face attracted the notice of all men. At 
the end of the 2nd month the child lisped Om mani.“ As he grew up, he 
was observed to delight at the sight of the monks of Tasilhunpo. 
Whenever he saw an Achdrya (Indian Buddhist) he used to say Bhéla, 


® This is abridged from the Nam-thar, or biography of Paldan-Ye-Se, written in 
Tibetan in two volumes containing 2000 pages. 

* Name of a district. 

* The sacred Vija of the Buddhist as well as of the Brahmans. 
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Bhaélé*, Sometimes holding the dorje and bell and at other times with 
joined palms, he used to sit in a pensive mood, as if to read oy write. He 
was never known to delight in or amuse himself with ordinary and 
vain sports like other vulgar boys. When only three years old, he was 
found continually engaged in worshipping a bright and handsome image 
of Buddha. The fame of this wonderful child reached Taéi-lhunpo, 
when the Don-Ner Lo-ssafi Tson-du was assured by many of the re- 
appearance of the soul of the late Panchhen in the person of the said child. 
Accordingly, he equipped himself with some of the personal properties 
of the late Panchhen Rinpochhe, such as the rosary, dorje, and bell, the 
articles used in consulting gods, mixed with several imitation sets, and 
arrived at Tagi-tse. On being subjected to the ordeal of finding out the 
real properties, the princely child easily and unerringly picked out all 
that belonged to the late Panchhen, and moreover called Don-Ner by 
his name though he had never heard it before. This excellent manner of 
acquitting himself established beyond doubt the identity of his soul with that 
of the late Panchhen. The princely child, now four years old, was therefore 
brought to Taéi-lhunpo with great pomp and procession. The Dalai 
Lama Kalssafi Gya-tsho gave him the name of Lo-ssai Paldan Ye-ée. 
On this occasion.the Emperor of China, most of the Mongolian princes, 
the Térénétha Lama of Khalkha, the government of Lhasa with its 
dependent chiefs, and the three great monasteries of Sera, Dapufi and 
Gahdan sent him innumerable presents of various sorts. About this time 
a shower of flowers fell from the sky, which glittered with many a rain- 
bow and conical halo of light. The atmosphere was laden with sweet 
fragrance. On a background of variegated clouds, the shapes of a lion, a 
tiger, an elephant, a horse and a man under a canopy of radiance, surrounded 
by innumerable flags, were manifest to the eyes of all. During the sixth 
year of his age he was carefully instructed in aphorisms and mysticism by 
his chief spiritual minister Lo-ssafii Yoi-dsin,*? from whom he received 
the vows of monkhood when only seven years old. In the 10th lunar 
month of the same year he took his seat on the chair in the grand 
worship hall. On this occasion also, the Emperor of China, the Dalai 
Lama, the king of Tibet Miwah Sonam-tob and the different Mongol 
princes sent him presents, which amounted to more than 30,000 pieces 
of horse-hoof shaped silver, 5,000 gold sads, 10,000 pieces of satin, and 20 
porters’ loads of precious stones, such as turquoises, corals, cat’s-eyes, 


# In ordinary Hind{ meaning “ good”, “very good”. 
“? His full name is Dorje-dsin-pa, Lo-ssafi-sod-pa, yofi-dsin, The Vajra-dhara 
or the holder of the Thunderbolt. 
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onyx, amber, and pearl: so that Taéi-lhunpo overflowed with riches, 
The young Panchhen gave sumptuous dinners to all the monasteries 
of U and Tsani about 700 in number and distributed alms consisting 
of silver pieces to all the monks. At the age of eleven he came to 
Lhasa to visit the Dalai Lama. Although he received instruction in the 
S’astras from the Dalai, yet he was seated on the right hand side on a 
throne as high as the Dalai’s own. After a short stay at Lhasa he returned 
to Tsai. At the age of fifteen he again visited Lhasa, heard some of the 
sermons of the Dalai Lama, made offerings to the two sacred images of 
Akshobhya and Gautama, entertained the Sera, Dapufi and Gahdan monas- 
teries with tea and soup meal and distributed a great deal of money for 
charitable purposes. At the age of twenty he visited Lhasa a third time 
and received ordination to the priesthood from the Dalai Lama Kal-ssai 
Gra-tsho. This time his great liberality in religious donations and en- 
dowments, offerings to the sacred shrines, and alms of a silver saf 
(Rs. 24) to each of the monks of Ser4, Dapui, Gahdan, Potélé, Radia 
and various other monasteries, numbering 118 in U and 370 in Tsang, 
made his name famous far and wide. There were few beggars who did 
not partake of his bounty. He also spent immense sums of money in 
administering medicines to the sick. The twenty-first year of the Panchhen’s 
age was inaugurated by the advent to Taégi-lhunpo of Chaikya Rin- 
po-chhe, the Emperor’s spiritual guide, the greatest of the Imperial 
high priests of the celestial Empire, to see the Vicegerent of Buddha in 
the person of the Panchhen RKinpochhe. He made innumerable kinds 
of presents among which the following were the principal ones: 6 rosaries 
of pearls, coral and amber, 20 horse-hoof silver plates, 100 suits of Tartar 
robes of the very best China satin and numberless scarves. Chafkya 
Rinpochhe stayed at Tasi-lhunpo for several months, aud received from 
the Panchhen lessons in the Sitras and Tantras. In the year 1759 the 
Panchhen Rinpochhe sanctified the golden tomb of the late Dalai Lama, 
whose soul was reported to have appeared in the person of the child. At 
the special request of the Emperor, he visited Lhasa. On examination he 
found that the incarnation was unmistakeably genuine, and gave him the 
name of Lo-ssah Jampal Gya-tsho. After lavishing alms on the various 
monasteries he returned to Taéi-lhunpo. Three years afterwards he again 
visited Lhasa to place the young Dalai on the throne of Potél4é He comme- 
morated the occasion by giving grand dinners to the temporal and 
spiritual lords of the country. ‘The amount of gold and silver expended 
on this occasion could not be estimated. During the return journey 
to Taéi-lhunpo he visited Gyal-tse the monastery of which place he richly 
endowed. At Tasi-lhunpo he administered the vows of monkhood to several 
thousand novices. At the age of twenty-eight he visited Lhasa and initiated 
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the young Dalai Lama into the priesthood. In the year 1766 he received a 
deputation from the Emperor of China, consisting of As&khan Kwai 
Ampan, the keeper of the grand seal Nag-wan Paljor, a 8rd grade mandarin 
Khi-ya-thelen, together with twenty other officials. They brought him the 
Emperor’s letter written on thirteen gold tablets, each an inch thick, 
8 inches broad and about 20 inches long. The following are the contents 
of the letter: 

“The commands of the all-powerful Hwafi*® (Emperor) derived of 
old from heaven, extend over all the world. The four great oceans alone 
encompass the reign of his excellent laws which are essential for the 
well-being and happiness of mankind. Throughout all the quarters in all 
ages, the fame of Hwan’s merciful and generous protection is proclaimed. 
He adores and venerates the sacred creed of the yellow hat of sublime 
precepts, whose saints, pre-eminently holy in the moral virtues, have 
toiled according to the canonical rules. Thou, O precious Panchhen ! 
having fully comprehended the teachings of that sacred creed, sittest over 
the head of the Dalai Lama. Thy illustrious predecessor has obtained 
sainthood. Thou, too, during this sojourn in the world by the obser- 
vance of discipline and moral rectitude, shouldst obtain sanctity. Till now 
thou hast grown more and more exalted. By this grant of a golden 
diploma and seal the all-powerful Hwaf respectfully appoints thee to the 
dignities and offices of thy spiritual ancestors, to be the sovereign, spiritual 
and temporal, of the great province of Tsaf. For the propagation of the 
sacred religion over all the earth, and for the spread of thy holy fame far and 
wide, thou wilt as of old have a general authority over all Tibet. Vouchsafe 
the blessing of thy mercy and prayers over us in this central dominion! 
The 4th day of the 1st winter month, in the 80th year of the reign of 
the Emperor Chhifi-Lui® (of Nam-kyoa or celestial protector).” 

To this the Panchhen returned a dignified reply. In the year 1770 
he was invited to Lhasa to supervise the education of the young Dalai 
Lama. This time also he lavished his bounties over the monks and the 
beggarsof thecountry. “In the year 1771 he received an embassy from the 
Duk-desi (Deba-R4j&) of Bhutan named Shidar (na 51) which brought 
him presents of some value.. The Panchhen in return deputed one of his 
secretaries to Bhutan with a letter of advice. Being informed of the miscon- 
duct of the Deba Raéjé towards the Ghatika Raja (R4j& of Cooch Behar) whose 
territories had been invaded by the Bhutanese and who had himself been led 
in chains to the capital of Bhutan, the Panchhen sent a messenger to Bhutan 
urging the immediate release of the captive R&jé. The Deba wrote him 
to say that he (the Deba) implicitly obeyed the command of the Lama by at 

® A Chinese word. 

*° In English works on China he is called Kyen-lung. 
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once setting the Rajé at liberty. The receipt of this letter greatly delighted the 
Panchhen. In the meantime the armies of the Ghatika Rajé had applied for 
help from the owner of Bangala (Warren Hastings), who having espoused the 
Ghatika R4ja’s cause,§° made certain proposals to the Deba, to which the latter 
did not agree. This difference gave rise to something like a war between 
the Lord of Bangala and Deba Shidar. It resulted in disasters being brought 
upon the Deba and in the occupation of a portion of his territory by the Lord 
of Bangala. To avert this calamity, Deba Shidar applied for mercy and 
intervention to this quarter,*! at which the Panchhen, unable to bear 
the miseries of a large number of afflicted people, sent a Deputy to the 
Court of the Lord of Bangala, entreating him to forgive the Deba Raja 
his misconduct, to restore him his territories, and to put an end to further 
hostilities. Pleased with the mild and pacific tone of the letter, the Lord 
of Bangala at once complied with the Panchhen’s requests, Thus by 
dispelling the causes of rancour and quarrel between the two powers, 
he established amity and peace, the direct consequence of which was the 
establishment of an unrestricted commercial intercourse between the different 
nations.” 

With a view to make offerings and oblations to the great Bodhisattva 
at Dorje-dan,®? to the sacred cavern of Gayd-gauri, to the great city of 
Pray4ga, and the great river Nairanjana (now called Lildjan or Phalgu), he 
despatched to India Tufi-rampa of Dofi-tse Lo-ssai tsherii,® and three 
Lamas together with nine young monks. The three Lamas, being unable to 
stand the excessive heat of the country, perished on the way. The ‘Tibetan 
travellers had to encounter many difficulties and fears arising from the 
immense distance of the journey, the burning heat of the country, the 
venomous serpents, the wild and ferocious animals, and more especially 
from the bands of robbers that infested the country at large; and to 
crown their troubles, the princes of the frontier states had stationed 
guards to stop foreign intercourse. Yet, depending on the efficacy of the 
blessing of their spiritual Lord, they succeeded in accomplishing their 
object. On declaring that they were the Tasi Lama’s priests, sent on 
pilgrimage, the Rajas of the frontier states did not molest them. On the other 
hand they received friendly assurances and warm receptions from the different 
classes of peoplein India. The Bhupdl of Varanasi (now called K4si), named 


& R4jé of Cooch Behar. 
51 Tibet. 
& Dorje-dan means Vajrdsana or the diamond seat of Buddha at Buddha Gaya. 
53 A town of considerable size near Gyal-tse. It is well known for being the spot 
where the spiritual prime minister usually takes his birth. 
5% Panchhen Rinpochhe. 
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Chete Sing Bahdédur,*5 to whom they carried the Panchhen’s letter, gave them 
a cordial reception. He kindly provided the travellers with passports and 
letters patent which enabled them to travel in wooden conveyances, as 
respectable parties. The same prince, having furnished them with convoys, 
they reached Dorje-dan in a fortnight from Vardénasi At Dorje-dan they 
made grand offerings and performed divine services of five kinds before the 
image of the Mahé Bedhisattva, and paid reverence to the Tirtha-dharas, and 
S‘ivaridhi. They gave dinners to priests, beggars and other men. At this 
time, hearing that the Mahdguru Tasi Lama’s offerings had reached Dorje- 
dan, people from different quarters assembled near the spot to see the sight. 

These spectators, full of faith, joining their palms, paid homage 
to the Supreme dispenser of mercy according to their own religious 
persuasions. They also made presents of edibles and various sorts of 
articles to these Tibetan worshippers. The travellers, having made their 
offerings at other important places of pilgrimage, arrived before the Prince 
of Vdrdnasi who, according to the Mahaguru’s commands, conducted 
religious services at the Buddhist shrine of: Vardnasi. He showed 
much hospitality and kindness to these Gelofis*? with readiness and pleasure. 
At last, in order to pay homage to the Mahaguru Taéi Lama, Chete Sing 
Bahadur deputed his general L&l4 Kaémiri Mall and two of his officers, 
Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, to Taéi-lhunpo. Accompanying the 
Gelofis they safely arrived before His Holiness. The account of the suc- 
cessful termination of this perilous pilgrimage, the offerings and oblations 
made to the sacred places and shrines, the hospitality of the natives of 
India, Chete Sing Bahddur’s cordial reception of the monks and more par- 
ticularly the arrival of the Indian envoys, with presents and letters, trans. 
ported His Holiness with joy. Chete Sing’s letter which was written in 
Nagari, when translated into Tibetan, ran thus :— 

“To the most precious and exalted personage, the all-knower who 
sits like the parent of all living beings that inhabit the region encom- 
passed by the heaven and earth. 

“ We are in receipt of your favour, the perusal of which has afforded us 
as much pleasure as could be derived from an actual meeting. The enclosure 
consisting of satin and gold has been placed by me on the crown of my 
head as the best of blessings. In accordance with your request, I arranged 
for the comfortable journey of the Gelofis sent hither by you. They 
visited all the important shrines and places of pilgrimage, such as Dorje-dan, 
Prayaga and others. I provided them with letters of recommendation and 
passports as required by them, by means of which they travelled from place to 

65 Chait-sing, the R4jé of Benares. 

66 Palanquins. | 

87 Buddhist priests in Tibet are called Gelof (Skr. Bhikshu). 
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place, well received by all men. After fulfilling their mission they have re- 
turned here. The bearer of this letter Lal4 Kasmiri Mall is my faithful 
minister and general. I entreat you to be kind to him as well as to his com- 
panions, Gusankshi-puri and Sopa-ram, who are also my favorite and trust- 
worthy servants. Every act of kindness and benevolence rendered to them 
will be gratefully acknowledged by me. I also entreat you to bless me now 
and then with your kind favours. We shall also send letters to your 
Holiness. All news about this quarter will be communicated to you by 
my minister General Kaémiri Mall and the Gelois. This letter of mine 
written in Ndgari I despatch with the accompanying presents, consisting of 
a model temple of the Mah&-Bodhi-Manda of Dorje-dan, an excellent watch 
studded with precious stones, a mirror, tusks of elephant, yanti (jade) and 
many other curious articles.” 

His Holiness was exceedingly pleased with these presents and expres- 
sions. On the llth of the 10th lunar month a gentleman, named Bogle 
Saheb (George Bogle), with a small retinue arrived in Tibet from Bangala 
(Bengal). After making presents which consisted of many curious articles 
of glass and toys, he solicited an interview with His Holiness. He was well 
received, admitted into the hall of audience and seated on a state cushion. 
After tea was served, His Holiness and Bogle Saheb conversed together 
on different topics in the NAdgari language. On the day of the full moon 
of the same month, Bogle Saheb’s party were entertained at a grand dinner 
and received many presents. The Panchhen often entered into long dis- 
courses with Bogle Saheb and evinced great delight at his answers and 
questions. His Holiness’s kind attachment to Bogle Saheb resembled that 
of a spiritual guide to his disciple or of a Lama to his almsgiver. An 
account of his conversation with Bogle Saheb, and his correspondence with 
the Lord of Bangala will be found elsewhere. On the 7th of the 3rd 
month of the following year, after a residence of five months in Tibet, Bogle 
Saheb accompanied by Dagdor Saheb (Dr. Hamilton) and retinue, after 
attending a dinner given by His Holiness, started for Bangala. Mak- 
ing the usual salutation by prostrating themselves before His Holiness, 
loaded with excellent presents consisting of silk apparel and other 
things, and furnished with the Panchhen’s reply to the letter of the Lord 
of Bangala, they rode off. A few days afterwards His Holiness dismissed the 
Envoy, General Kaémiri Mall, with two of his assistants loading them 
with presents, and furnishing the Envoy witha letter for the Prince of 
Varénasi in the Aryavarta. 

In the year 1777 the Panchhen visited Lhasa and administered the 
vows of ordination to the Dalai Lama. He also distributed alms to the 
different monasteries of Lhasa. At the age of forty-two, in the lst lunar 
month of the year 1779, be received an invitation from the emperor of 
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China. The letter was written on a gold tablet, and inclosed was a pearl rosary. 
After compliments and enumeration of various titles, the emperor continued 
“Most precious Panchhen Erteni, I beg thee to honour me with a visit. 
I long to see thy face.” The Panchhen in reply wrote thus, “I too long to 
gratify myself by the sight of the golden face of your Imperial Majesty. 
Accordingly I have resolved to start for Pekin.” On the receipt of this, the 
Emperor in the course of a few months sent three letters one after another, 
thanking His Holiness for the promised visit. On the 17th of the 6th lunar 
month, on a Friday, at noon, His Holiness left Tasi-lhunpo for Pekin, little 
thinking that he would never return to his own country. At Yaf pa-chen 
great preparations were made for his reception. Here the Dalai Lama, the 
king of ‘Tibet Thi-chhen Erteni Noman Khan, the two Ampan, the four 
ministers of State, the Lamas, princes, nobles and householders of the 
realm assembled together to welcome His Holiness and pay him farewell 
honours. ‘They all approached him with their parting offerings which 
consisted of gold, silver, blankets, ecclesiastical vestments, ponies, mules, 
yaks, jo,®8 and countless other things. The Dalai accompanied him to a 
distance of 8 days’ journey, after which he returned to Lhasa from a place 
called Tasi-thah. 

He met®? with his messengers on their way back from Pekin at Lhun- 
dubphug, a place on the west of Chha-dan-La in the Kham country. Here 
he made a halt of three days which he occupied in conversation with the 
messengers. The emperor, in making inquiries, is said to have observed 
“* How is the health of Panchhen Erteni? How is that of the Dalai Lama ? 
Is the Dalai Lama making fair progress in gaining accomplishments ? 
Request him, in my name, not to fail to honour me with a visit next year, 
by which time a great temple, like that of Potél4, will have been erected 
here in China. ‘This year, also, I have raised a monastery like that of Tadi 
lhunpo for him. 

“‘My mind is eagerly waiting for the day when the Panchhen Ereteni’s 
advent will sanctify this place. I am occupied with that thought alone. 
When His Holiness arrives in the vicinity, I shall send Wang and the 
chief ministers of state to escort him hither. My heart will overflow with 
joy, when he will arrive hereto converse with me. The very sight 
of his thrice-sacred face will increase my moral merits ten thousand- 
fold.” 

So saying he handed over to them his portrait to be presented to the 
Panchhen as a token of his deep respect for him. When the letter with the 
enclosures and the portrait were laid before the Panchhen, he was trans- 


68 A cross breed between a yak and a cow. 
§ 28th of the 7th lunar months 4] days after starting from Tafi-lhinpo. 
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ported with joy. He paid great reverence tothe portrait, keeping it always 
before him. - Then, by slow marches he reached Ku-bum.© Here he 
stayed till the 10th of the 8rd lunar month, residing in the new palace 
erected by the emperor of China at a cost of Rs. 2,50,000. Here in the 
Amdo country, there were 50,000 monks in all the monasteries, whom 
he entertained with food, besides distributing alms of one saf to each 
monk. From the date of his starting from Tasi-lhunpo to the date of 
his arrival at Pekin, not a single month passed in which he did not receive 
five or six letters with gold tablets and rich presents. The Emperor's 
arrangements for his comfortable accommodation and convenience were 
complete. ach halting station was furnished with 2,000 pack-ponies, 100 
dromedaries, 40 Mongol felt tents, 100 cotton tents, stuffed seats and 
cushions, chairs, and other furniture and utensils. A daily allowance of 
Rs. 3,825 was allotted from the Imperial exchequer to meet the daily ex- 
penses of the Panchhen’s party. At each station there waited a chamberlain, 
a master cook, a Don-Ner,®! a store-keeper, several purveyors, a chaplain, 
a Dorjelopon or master of the ceremonies, a physician, a chief of the 
grooms, orderlies, cooks and key bearers. The Panchhen Rinpochhe’s party 
consisted of 500 monks, 100 soldiers or guards, 800 servants, 100 clerks, 
besides a few Indian Achdryas®* Mongols, Chinese and Tibetan deputa- 
tions, consisting of Le-hy Ampan, a few officers of the Ampan’s staff, Eerteni 
Nomankhan, Té-lama® and many other officers of State. A large convoy of 
provisions also accompanied them. The Emperor sent for him his own private 
dress, belt, fur hat,and other necessaries of a journey. Fruits and many 
sorts of dainties, and delicious dishes, and a few fish some of which were 
about thirteen feet long. The latter, though considered very delicious by 
the Chinese, were scrupulously avoided by the Panchhen and his party. All 
the Lamas and chiefs of Amdo and Kham, the laity and the clergy, 
together with the princes of the 106 Mongol principalities, and the gover- 
nors of the thirteen provinces of China proper, came to pay him obeisance 
and receive benedictions from his hand, Even on the way he gave 
the vows of monkhood to three lakhs of novices. By these kind and 
generous acts he won the affection of all people. He started from 
Kubum on the 10th of the 3rd month, and reached Silii fort, from which 
by slow marches he arrived at a place called Pelokh¢, where a deputa- 
tion from the Emperor, consisting of the High Commissioner Ta-phu, 


Valgarly pronounced Kumbum. The birthplace of Tsofikhapa. 

© The receiver of guests. 

® Pandits or Buddhists. 

® High rank Lamas are called T4-lamas by the Chinese. 

“ At Tasi-lhunpo fish life is considered very sacred. Although the rivers teem 
with varieties of fish, scarcely do the people of Tsai kill or eat them. 
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high Lama, S’erab dorje, and others waited upon him. They brought 
him the following reception presente; a yellow sedan chair with 
golden spire, a pair of yellow and red umbrellas, a pair of red and 
yellow fans, embroidered with figures of dragons in gold, and nu- 
merous other things. Then slowly marching on he arrived at Taika,™ 
where the Imperial high priest Chafikya Rinpochhe, accompanied by the 
Emperor’s 6th son, also arrived to receive him. The meeting was an event 
of great joy and happiness to both parties. After exchanging presents, 
the high priest presented the Panchhen with the Emperor's letter written 
on a gold tablet, accompanied by a Lama crown studded with pearls, pearl 
rosaries, one of the best steeds from the Emperor's stable, a Yan-te (jade) 
saddle, gold pots, and fine sorts of dresses. 

From here he started off in advance 2000 loads of Tibetan articles, 
consisting of images, blankets, shawls, &c., and travelling slowly on he 
arrived on the shore of Dolonor® where he halted for 8 days. Here 
more than a million of Mongols assembled to receive benediction from his 
hands. He was then invited to a big monastery belonging to the Chafikya 
Rinpochbe, where, after giving dinners to the monks of 12 monasteries, 
he distributed alms to the mendicants. Proceeding on by slow marches, 
on the 22nd of the 7th month, he arrived at Ye-hor.” Here he was met 
by the chief ministers of state, ordered to be in attendance for his Holi- 
ness’s reception. Party after party of the nobles and chiefs of the 
empire arrived, all of whom dismounting from their horses, thrice pros- 
trated themselves before His Holiness. After the usual presentation of a 
khatag they received benediction from his hands. The procession of these 
nobles was a pretty sight indeed. At midday they conducted his Holiness 
to the top of a hill to show him the scenery of the surrounding country. 
His Holiness was delighted with the extreme beauty of the place. The 
green mountains and valleys, according as they were near or distant, resembled 
heaps of emerald or sapphire. The disposition of the natural obelisks of 
rocks, resembling so many piles of chhorten, and the fine verdure, with rows 
of juniper and birch, round numerous gardens, ravished his eyes. Qn all 
sides, there were bowers and orchards bearing varieties of flowers and fruits. 
The green corn-harvest that filled the country, the endless springs, and 
silvery cataracts that poured forth their foaming water from the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and the charming serenade from the warbling groves greatly 


6 Called in Tibetan TaSi-Chhog-phel. 
® Lake Dolonor or seven lakes. 
67 Visited by Col. Prijevalsky who calles it Jehole or Yehole. The Chinese call 
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6 Khatag means a presentation Scarf. 
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refreshed him who was so long tired by continual marches in the endless 
steppes of Mongolia, and broke the monotony of his journey. The Emperor’s 
palace, environed by numerous shrines, appeared like a celestial mansion. 
The most remarkable of all the buildings at Ye-hor were the two monas- 
teries called Pot&l4 and Taési-lhunpo, newly erected after their prototypes 
of U and Tsai. Their workmanship and architectural finish struck 
him with wonder. Just as he was stepping to the back of this sublime 
eminence, there arrived, accompanied by Chafikya Rinpochhe and many 
high officials, the Emperor’s prime minister Ar-a-phu-gif, to conduct 
His Holiness before the Emperor's presence. First they presented him with 
the Emperor's khdtag® and with tea. He was then conducted, carried on 4 
State sedan, towards the palace gate, the left and right sides of which were 
lined with innumerable banners and umbrellas, amidst the solemn and 
imposing music of drums, cymbals, and clarionets. The Emperor, descend- 
ing from his throne, came to the door of the reception-room to welcome 
His Holiness. As soon as he saw the Emperor's face, the Panchhen was 
attempting to kneel down, when the Emperor stopped him. Then the 
Emperor, presenting the auspicious khdtag, softly touched his hands and 
said—“ Welcome, Lama! Is your Holiness’s health all right? On 
account of the length and tediousness of the journey, I believe your 
Holiness has become exceedingly fatigued?” ‘‘ By your Imperial Majesty’s 
mercy and kindness,” replied the Panchhen, “no fatigue or weariness could 
do me harm.” After a copious exchange of sincere and polite expressions, 
the Emperor, holding his hand, conducted him to the top of a spacious 
throne where, seated confronting each other, they conversed as intimate 
friends. The Emperor added, “ Your Holiness has arrived here at a very 
happy and auspicious time. To-day is the 70th anniversary of my birth. 
I am exceedingly delighted.” After a few minutes’ stay here, the Emperor 
conducted him to the great palace, where seated as before, they both re- 
freshed themselves with delicious tea and engaged in conversation. On this 
occasion the Emperor took off from his own neck the necklace of pearls of 
inestimable value,—each pearl as large as an apricot—and put it on the 
Lama’s neck. He also presented His Holiness with a yellow satin hat, 
the top of which was adorned with a pearl as large and regular as a 
hen’s egg. Presently, they wené to the new monastery of Taéi-lhunpo 
where a grand and sumptuous dinner was served. As soon as it was 
finished, the Panchhen’s presents were laid before the emperor. They 
consisted of a silver mandal, images of Buddha, Tsonkhapa and 
Sambhbara wrought in solid gold, one thousand gold ea%s, 1000 saddle 
ponies, turquoises, corals, and amber, besides incense sticks,’? Kuropean 


6 A gold sah is equivalent to 60 Rupees. 
79 Called in China joss-sticks. 
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broadcloth, Tibetan broadcloth, and shawls, all of which formed 100 
horse-loads. The Jasag Lama’s”! presents to the Emperor were half as 
much as those of his master the Panchhen Rinpochhe. The Sopon-Chhenpo 
and chamberlain7? also made presents, each half as much as the above. 
The Emperor, at the first meeting, had made the following presents: Man- 
dals of gold and silver, three excellent embroidered pictures of the three 
Tantrik systems, Gubya-Samaja, Sambara Chakra, and Bhairava Chakra, 
a few of the finest gold painted China cups, a gold mendicant’s platter, a 
gold spittoon, a gold water-sprinkler, a pair of gold vases, a gold incense- 
burner, a square brocade carpet studded with turquoise; many articles of 
Jade and crystal, 500 scarves, 500 gold saa, 50 of the very best satin robes, 
9 tiger skins, 9 leopard skins, 9 fox skins, 1000 white ermine skins, 1000 
beaver skins, and 1000 lamb skins of the finest fur. The Jasag Lama and 
others also received suitable presents. The next day the emperor went to 
Teturn visits at the Panchhen’s residence at Ye-hor Tasilhunpo. From 
the 23rd of the month for two days they met each other twice or thrice daily 
and talked on various topics, each time exchanging presents. From the 
25th for 12 days they spent their time in witnessing magical and illusive 
feats and performances, wonderful sights, horse-racing, dances, operas and 
theatricals. During his residence at Ye-hor the Panchhen did not forget 
his religious duties. He initiated many thousands of monks, made offer- 
ings to all the temples and vihdras, and distributed alms to the congre- 
gation of monks. All these acts of piety and virtue raised him ‘high in 
the Emperor’s esteem. One day the Emperor presented him with a seal of 
yanti (jade) and a diploma written on golden tablets. In his conversation the 
Emperor expressed great anxiety for the welfare of the Tibetans—“< How 
is the Dalai progressing in his studies? What interest does he shew in 
hearing religious sermons? Does he possess intelligence and talents? Does 
he show parental love and affection for his subjects? What is his age? 
What are the religious accomplishments of the Panchhen himself ?”—were 
some of the points of his enquiries, to all of which excellent answers were 
given by his Holiness. The Emperor, in accordance with the custom of his 
ancestors, presented the Panchhen with the Imperial Diploma and seal, 
appointing him the sovereign of the whole of Tibet,’> advising him to exert 
himself well to promote religion and the welfare of his subjects. The 
Panchhen then addressed the Emperor : 


71 Jasag Lama is the prime minister of the Panchhen Rinpochhe and Lord Treasurer 


of Tsai. 
72 Called in Tibetan Dsimpon. 
78 This does not rob the Dalai of his right, because the Panchhen and the Dalai 


bear the relation of spiritual son and father, vice versa when they differ in age, and of 
brothers when they are of equal age. 
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* © Heaven-elected sovereign, incarnate Manju-ghosha !74 Thou who art 
like the parent of all moving beings inhabiting this earth and the illuminated 
firmament, especially of China, Tibet and Tartary (Hor), hast vouchsafed to 
show so much kindness to such a petty Lama as my humble self. Where- 
fore we shall gratefully apply ourselves to praying to the three Holies 
to prolong your .Imperial Majesty’s life and happiness. There is nothing 
more to convey to your Majesty than the expressions of our sincere thanks 
and assurance of serving your Majesty to the best of our power in all spiri- 
tual matters.” On the 28th of the 8th lunar month they bid good-bye to 
Yehor. On the 1st of the 9th month the Panchhen arrived at the yellow 
shrine of the Imperial palace of Pekin where he took up his residence. 
The Emperor paid him a visit at the palace of Kema park. On the 10th 
he was invited to the Emperor’s palace, where he spent three days. This 
time both he and the Emperor conversed in private, for 6 hours. Afterwards 
he visited all the palaces of the Emperor, conversed with the chiefs and nobles 
of Pekin, sent offerings to the 28 temples of the Emperor, and distributed 
alms and food to about 10,000 monks. The Emperor entertained him 
with several dinners and theatricals, and at times he heard his sermons. 
Even at Pekin his Holiness did not fail to administer the vows of priest- 
hood to several thousand monks. 

On the night of the 25th he felt a strong headache and irritating pains 
in his nose. In the morning he communicated his ailment to his servants, 
Next morning Sopon Chhenpo asked him how he felt during the night. 
Nothing very serious, replied the Lama. On the night of the 26th he did 
not take any food and said that he ailed very much. He also complained of 
colic and biliousness. All these symptoms of approaching danger alarmed 
the Sopon Chhenpo who at once communicated his fears to his colleagues. 
The Chankya Rinpochhe and some of the Emperor’s physicians, came to feel 
his pulse. They declared, that except some disorders and bodily agita- 
tions, they saw nothing so serious in his pulse as would tend to endanger 
his life. On the 27th his Holiness performed the service of Mahdkéla for 
the Emperor’s benefit. Hearing of the illness of his Holiness from the 
Chankya Rinpochhe, the Emperor requested him to take a few days’ rest. 
The Panchhen himself also thought that a short cessation from labour 
might do him good. Aftera few days’ rest, he seemed to recover. During 
this time he performed many pious acts, giving alms to 7,500 beggars, 
and ransoming 3,00,000 animal lives. His illness again returned. ‘The 
Emperor, unmindful of ceremonies, privately attended him with two of his 
chief physicians who administered medicines to him. After this, his 
sprightliness to some extent increased, and his cheerfulness revived. 

74 The Emperor of China is the incarnation of Manju S’ri or Manju Ghosha. the 
Lord of learning and wisdom. 
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He was always merry when in the company of Chankye Rinpochhe and 
the Emperor’s fifth son. Outwardly, there were no traces of indisposition, 
but it was apparent that his usual temper and appearance had undergone 
some change, and his friends and servants when they saw that he could 
take no food at all became very uneasy at heart. Once, Sopon Chhenpo, 
drawing up his sleeves, saw an eruption resembling small-pox on his arms. 
He at once showed it to the Jasag Lama. 

Being informed of this, the Emperor immediately sent his best physi- 
eians to attend his Holiness. Examining the pulse, they found nothing 
ominous, but could not mistake the eruption as other than that of small- 
pox. They gave lim some medicines, but to no effect. He soon succumbed. 
On the lst of the 11th month, he sent for the two Indian Pandits who 
had accompanied him in all his travels from Taégi-lhunpo, one of whom 
happened to be absent, but the other, named Purnagir, came. Seeing Pur- 
nagir’s face, his Holiness’s became cheerful, and his last words were ad- 
dressed to Purnagir in the Arya language. In the afternoon, sitting up 
in a cross-legged posture like Buddha Amitaébha, he passed away from this 
world, A few minutes after, his person, still retaining its former brightness, 
contracted to the size of a boy. During this portentous interval there 
appeared many auspicious omens and sights. This melancholy event 
east the whole of Pekin into mourning. The Emperor overwhelmed 
with sorrow, did not come out of his chamber for many days. The Sopon 
Chhenp», Jasag Lama, Chaikya Rinpochhe were the chief mourners. The 
Emperor preserved the corpse in a coffin of gold and made offerings to it 
for 100 days. The Emperor and the government of Tsai distributed 
immense alms to the mendicants and the destitute for the benefit of the 
departed. Offerings were sent to all the monasteries and religious establish- 
ments of China, Amdo, Tibet and Hor for the increase of the moral merit 
of the deeply lamented Panchhen, which cost 32 millions of Rupees. The 
Emperor constructed a chhorten of gold at a cost of 42,000 Rupees or 7,000 
gold sa4 in which the coffin was placed. On the 12th of the 2nd month, in 
the following year he sent up this massive tomb to Taégi-lhunpo, engaging 
500 conveyors. The Chaikya Rinpochhe and the 6th prince accompanied 
the remains as far as three days’ journey. Great honours were paid to the 
remains of this deeply lamented and illustrious guest by all classes of men of 
the celestial Empire. The arrangements for the reception of the remains 
were equal to what were made for the Panchhen during his journey. At the 
command of the Emperor the Ampan and many of the generals accompanied 
the remains to Tagi-lhunpo. Immense offerings were made to the coffin 
on the way. Headed by the Dalai Lama, all the Lamas of U and 
Tsai came to make obeisance to their late beloved spiritual guide and 
sovereign whose remains reached Tasgi-lhunpo on the 21st of the 6th month. 
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All the earnings of the deceased were spent in pious services. About 
200,000 silver saf were expended in alms to the poor, and all the 
presents, made by the Emperor, together with those obtained from 
other sources, of the estimated value of 4,15,665 sad were spent in 
erecting his tomb and in decorating and adorning it with precious stones 
and satin flags on which were woven such mystic phrases as Ye-dharma-hetu, 
&. This was the greatest and noblest and perhaps the wisest of the 
sovereign Lamas that ever appeared within the snow-girt realm of Tibet. 
Equally wise and noble was his friend the great Chhifilui, the Emperor 
of the celestials. 





Homes of the important Stages of Taki Paldan Yess Lama's Journey 
Srom Tasi-lhunpo to Pekin. 1779 A. D. 


vo 
Q TIBET. 

Ty AA RAGA 1. Taéi-éoh (a village). 

tay 2. Dorje-po (a village). 

Oe AE ANT AY 8. Lug-dof-shiké (a large village). 

gia mica 5 4. Tsaf-teafi-naga (a small lake). 

nat’ RAT ae SAL’ 6. Shofi-shoi-défi-kar-gafi (an insignificant vil. 
re lage). 

ya FAN 6. Lha-bu-karteg. 

WON Ase a 7. Ta-bab-sum-do (the janction of three roads). 

Or ac’ 8. Deom-thafi (plain). 

YN aa sie” 9. Lhé thai-koa (pasture plain). 

rae wer aR" 10. Mé-kyafisum-do. 

BIG SS Aer 11. Yafi-tat-sam pa (bridge). 

Say Dr osr aay" 12. Sog-bu-lame-nag. 

rae y vr 18. S’og-bu-pa-tha. 

NY SIVAN 14, Yafiepa-Chan, tasi thofiemon. (River Yafepa- 
Rae wa chan with a bridge.) 


‘ie 
Tew 15. Na-thu-mo, (one day's journey west of Lhasa). 
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16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
33. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
39. 


Sha-big. 

Bas-tshaf-lha-chhui-kha (river) 

Kur-karmai-do. 

Ne-u-thai. 

Dam-tod-tasi-thai (a large village). 

Chhorten-gya-pa (there is a Chhorten near it). 

Bab-rof (a small village). 

Na-tan-mo. 

Wyug-chhu-kha (river). 

S’a-pur-thd (swampy place). 

Chhu-kar-mo (river). 

Nak-chhu-mani (a long Mendai near the vil- 
lage. This is the boundary between Tibet 
and Kham). 


Kuam. 


Nak-chhupar-bu (a large town with a garri- 
soned fort and a monastery). 
Tha-tshan-la-deb. 
Chhu-nak-gan (steppe). 
Chyo-pho-de-rog (steppe). 
S’ag-thil (steppe). 
Tag-kar-mo (steppe). 
Nég-lai-sam (a high mountain). 
Lhin-dig-big (steppe). 
Dai-la (a high mountain). 
Tsha-chhu-kha (a hot spring). 
Bal-va-l4-ydl (steppes). 


Aka-dam-chht (an extensive swamp). 


1 A mountain of low altitude. 
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Rr aya 


) A high mountain, 
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40. 
41. 


42 
43 
44, 
45 


46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 


52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 


62. 


63. 


Tag-kar-chhun-va (a rocky hill). 
Tag-kar-chhe-va (a rocky peak). 
To-lonp4-thur (a cluster of seven mountains). 
Kyai-chhti-ndb (river). 

Me-dothafi (a plain filled with flints). 
San-khipin-gyigar No-kyithaa. 


Tun-dagda (steppe). 

Tui-t hog (steppe). 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

Hor-chhendil-go (steppe). 

Tha-tshaisim-do (steppe). 

Diechha (a great river larger than the Teafipe 
near Tasi-lhunpo.) 

Di-go-lailho-gam. 

Di-goi-laichyaf-sam. 

Di-chhtéilho-dam, 

Na-mo-chhe (steppe). 

Lab-tse-kar-chhiaii (obo). 

Chha-mar-kha (river). 

Yak-go-lé-tefi (a high mountain), 

Sad-stim-do (steppe). 

Lafi-ma-la (steppe). 

Pa-yan-ha-raila-éam (a high mountain). 

La-tehgal-na-éam (on the back of this moun- 
tain). 

La-matho-lo-ga (a small hill called Lama’s 
Skull), 


* North face. * South bank of Di-chu, 
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Zem4-that (thorny plain). 

Khi-khi-Ama (steppe). 

Tshokya-rifi (a lake about 5 miles in length 
and a mile in breadth). 

Ma-chya (steppe). 

Tsho-som& (small lake). 

Bo-hase-be-sti (steppe). 

The-men-khfi-ta (steppe). 

Dam-kar (steppe). 

Ma-chhenbom-raikafi-ri-thon (snow moun- 
tains). 

Tdrinur gyi-lhoharasé (lake). 

Arig-chhaé-tshen (a hot spring). 


Upper Moneooiia, Kuoxnonur. 


S’o-ro-la (low mountain range). 
Ur-ge-ta-tshai (a camp monastery). 
Chhi-migmé-lof (streamlet). 
S’a-la-thai (nomad village). 
Alonbi-lag (contains many fountains). 
Ta-tshaftasi-gadanpal-jor-lid (monastery lo- 
cated in stone building). 
Ha-tho-lai (inner side of a mountain). 
Tsho-Non-po (lake Khokhonur), 
Kdf-khi-ré (nomad village). 
Ho-yor-tho-lo-keh (two peaks). 
Khi-khilo-keh (a hill). 
Tsha-gantho-lo-keh (a hill). 


1 A very high and snowy mountain. 
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90. 
91, 
92. 
93. 


95. 


97. 
98. 


100. 


101. 


102. 
108. 
104. 


105. 


Ni-Dai-La (the mountains of Sun and Moon). 
Tot-khorgon-pa (monastery presided over by 
a Khutug-tu and containing 300 monks). 


Hal-jin-ta-pa. 

Ton-khorkhar (a fort and a town). 
Go-kyakhar (a fort and small town). 
Te-marthai (a fertile plain). 

Kua-bum or vulgarly Kim-bim (a large town). 


CHINA. 


Silid (fortress and town containing 800,000 
men). 

Shi-yai Phafi-yi (a Chinese town). 

Phin-tai-yi (a town). 

Kat-ten-tsi (a small town). 

Nen-pi (khar or fort and town with a popu- 
lation of 30,000). 

La-pa-cbhif (a small town with about 10,000). 

Pifi-kG-gan (small town). 

Ho khyo-d yi (town). 

S’o-lai-tsi (small town). 

Thofi-cho-yi (small town). 

Tof-lafi (khar or fort and large town contain- 
ing 60,000 men). 

Phifi-chbif-phu (a village). 


1 A mountain of moderate elevation. 
2 A low mountain. 
> Birth-place of Tsofikhapa. 
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106. 
107. 


108. 


109. 
110. 


111. 
112. 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 


119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 
124. 


125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 
130. 


Ssuf-éan (a town containing 20,000). 
Khwan-ko (village). 

Sa-yan-jan (military outpost). 

Tun-tsi (a village). 

Yin-phif-shu (a village). 

AtaxksHA, LowER MoNGOLIA, IN THE SENSE 


THAT THE MONGOLIAN PLATEAUX SLOPE 
DOWN TOWARDS THE NORTH. 


Me-khe-td-lén (nomad town). 
A-le-sti-i-bai-tag (sandbanks and loam piles). 
Ye khe thin-keh (small nomad village). 
Hiu-lan or Khu-lan (nomad village). 

Ho-yor Hi-tag (there are two wells here). 
Au lon Ha tag (contains many wells). 
Tha-Mydir Hala-ka (small nomad village). 
Pin-chhii-phé (a small Chinese fort). 
Nia-éa (khar or fort) a large fortress under a 


Mogul Prince son-in-law of the Emperor, 
contains 50,000 men. 
Ma-chhti (river Hoangho). 
Khifi-chhii-ko-wi (small nomad village). 
Tha-ptin-au-po (contains 5 “ obos’’). 
Oof-khil-tshig (nomad village). 
Tho-thi-le (pasture land). 
Tho-so-thé-’Am (small nomad village). 


Sa-ji (pasture land). 
On-lontho-lo-k& (a hilly place). 


Parotho-lo-k& (contains many hillocks). 
Mi-lan (a pasture land). 
Ha-rakopi (a small desert-like plain). 
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181. 
182. 
133. 


134. 
135. 
136. 


137, 
138. 
189. 
140, 
141. 
142. 
143. 


145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 


155. 


156. 
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Ool-chithii-si-mi (a monastery). 

Chha-ganili-keh (a pasture hill). 

Chha-ganchhté-lo-thu (a plain filled with 
white stones). 

Mo-tonpt-lag (a fountain with trees). 

Por-st-Ha (a desert-like plain). 

Chha-ganso-por-ka (a chorten built vf white 
stone). | 

Miar-ga-tshug (a mountain of low altitude). 

Cher-keh-i-gol (river). 

Pa-ga-na-rin Er-ge (a large landslip). 

Ho-thofi-gol (a large river). 

Ha-tafi-Ho-shu (a rocky hill). 

Je-kehsd-thi-si-me (monastery). 

Tan-gye-lifi (monastery, 100 monks). 

Thib-tan gé-phel-lif (monastery, 200 monks). 

Tasi Mi-gyUr-lif (monastery, 150 monks), 

Mi-tai-to-kon (a tent monastery). 

Pa-ri-chhi (a nomad town). 

Té-ra (a nomad town). 

Dor-je (a nomad town). 

Waj-pai-san (a high mountain). 

Pa-ga-pi-chhai-chhi (pasture-land), 

Pelo-ha (pasture-land). 

Tho-ga-mod (a nomad town). 

Ge-gan-ni-pee-sii (a large monastery). 

Khu-khe-ho-thu (a large fortress, 30,000 sol- 
diers and a population of 60,090). 

Khar-Non-po. 
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157. 


158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 


165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 


170. 


171. 
172. 


173. 


174. 


175. 
176. 
177. 
178, 
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Chha-gan (a white stone chorten and small 
monastery). 
So-ber-ga (ditto 
Mai-tri (a small monastery). 
Chha-gankhi-kht-re (inhabited village with 


a few nomads). 


ditto). 


Tsa-hapo-lag (contains a fountain). 

Pum-pa-thu (pasture-land). 

O-si-thi (pasture-land). 

Tai-kai (gon-pa monastery) (monastery, 200 
monks). 

Tel-der-pa-lag (contains a well). 

Pa-yon=bé-lag (contains a well). 

Thal-bG-lag (contains a well in the middle of 
the plain), 

Jun-na-rin O-sun (contains a streamlet). 
Chha-ganer-ge (alandslip). ( is sometimes 
pronounced as ge and at others as keh). 
Ta-lanthi-ré (filled with a kind of shrub 

from which Chinese paper is made). 
Kun-joi-gom (nomad village). 
Ha-ya-tu-wai-sima (a large monastery con- 
taining 500 monks). 
Jib-ha-lan-thé (a range of hills). 
Er-teni-tog-shin-O-pa (contains “ obo’’). 
Pagashwa-chér (contains a mine of soda). 
Khi-khi-dere-su (covered with long grass). 
Tagi (a nomad town). 
Thoa-jug (a nomad town). 
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179. 
180. 
181. 
182, 
183. 
184. 


185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191, 


193. 
193. 


194. 
195. 
196. 
197, 
198. 
199. 
200. 


201. 
202. 
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Nar-thi-st-me (a small monastery). 

Gin-Nvira (a small lake). 

Sil-ge-khu (a nomad village). 

Shan-tii-gol (a small river). 

Chha-gun-lag (contains a well). 

Tsho-dan (contains a large Lamasary with 
3,000 monks, a place of commerce with 
20,000 people). 

To-lon-nor (Dolonor). 

A’lé-than-ti-shi (a nomad town). 

Po-ra-un-der (contains pasture hills). 

Chog-to (a valley with pastures). 

Yan-si (a small stream). 

Nol-chhin (a nomad village). 

Sai-han-ta-pa (a high mountain which cannot be 
crossed in one day,—a shelter for robbers). 

Sai-han-O-pa (contains an “ obo”). 

Chha-gan-ho-ré (boulder-plains and undu- 
lated valleys). 

S4n-ta-pa (a low hill). 

Thai-ji (low hill). 


Ker-chhi-laneama (a saddle between two 


f mountains), 


Kur-gin-hara (a rocky valley). 
Mi-ran ta-pa (a high mountain). 
Theme-ha-ta (contains a huge rock). 


Lei-pa-simi (contains a small monastery). 
CHINA. 
Ko-ko-gé-ther (Chinese town). 


Shin-kuaA (contains,a Mogul and Chinese 
population). 
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203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 
222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 


Ye-hor (pho-daf or palace) (Jehor or Jehole). 
Wafi-su-then (a large town). 
Kwan-yin-lif (a Chinese town). 
H4ré-hotho (contains a fort and town). 
Huf-si-lii (a large town). 
Wah-kya-yin-tse (a large city). 
Khyai-sa-yu (a large town). 
Hwaf-tho-lif (a large town). 

Si-lii (a large town). 

Men-chan-haf (a town). 

Paf-di-yin (a large town). 

Nan-thas-men (a large town). 
Yo-thin-tse (a large town). 
Lo-chi-chho-ko (contains a stone-bridge). 
Ta-mel (a small town). 

Yun-gan (ditto). 

Kho-yd-san (a large town). 

Naji-Si-so (a small town). 

Lafi-kwa-si (a town). 

Chhin (a small town). 

Ba-ba-phu (ditto). 

Pekin (Imperial Palace and Capital). 
Ree-chyar-Hwafi-si (contains Dalai Ldémas 


monastery). 


? Contains Emperor’s palace. 
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VL—LIFE AND LEGEND OF TSON KHAPA (LO-SSAN-TAGPA), 
THE GREAT BUDDHIST REFORMER OF TIBET. 


Tsof-khapa was born in 1378, A. D.! in the town of Tsoi kha 
(or Onion valley) in Amdo in Eastern Tibet. His father’s name was 
Lubum-ge, and that of his mother Shif-ssah-4-chho. The house in 
which he was born was overhung by a sandal-wood tree rich in foliage. 
It is said to have borne a hundred thousand leaves, on every one of which 
was visible the naturally grown picture of Tathagata S’eigé-na-vo (Simha 
dhvani). There having spontaneously appeared on the bark of that 
wonderful tree the manfras sacred to Manjusri, the protector of the three 
classes of beings, vtz., men, suras and asuras, the men of the place 
erected a chaitya at its foot. A large monastery containing 10,000 monks 
was established near it and called the monastery of Kubum Chamba- 
lin. It is said that the marvellous leaves of the selfsame sandal tree 
are even at the present day observed by pilgrims to bear the Tathdgata’s 
image inscribed, as it were, by nature. 

When three years old, Tsofi-khapa received the first initiatory 
sacrament from the celebrated Karmapa Lama Rolpai-dorje, who gave him 
the name Kun-gah-fiifipo. At the age of seven the young novice is said 
to have been miraculously visited by Vajrapani andthe Indian saint Dipdn- 
kara Sri-jiidna (called Atiga in Tibet), from whose bands he received benedic- 
tion. Having attained his eighth year, he received the second sacrament of 
novices from the sage Ton-dub Rinchhen who changed his name to Lo-ssafi- 
tagpa or Sumatikirti in Sanskrit. From the same Lama he received 
instruction in the SGtras and Tantras. His study-room is said to have 
been filled with sacred volumes, the lustre of which served him for light. 
At the age of sixteen he visited Tibet proper, where in the principal monas- 
teries of U’ and Tsai, such as Dewa-chan &c, he studied the sacred literature 
of the Buddhists under such eminent scholars as Lama Wumapa, Je-tsun 
Refi-dah-va, the hermit of Lho-brag named Lakyi-dorje, Tasi-sefigé 
&e. At the age of twenty he took the monastic vows from Tshul-thim 
Rinchhen, when he manifested a very powerful memory. He was able 
to recite at a time about 553 slokas of the Dulva without a mistake. He 
was afterwards initiated into the vows of Bodhisattva and others of the 
strictest kind appertaining to the Tantras. He now acquired the right 
to confer benediction on others. He also propitiated the divine mother 
Taré called Dolma in Tibet, Dugkar.samaja Guhya, Sambara, Bhairava 
and others of his tutelary dieties. The great Indian teacher, Nag&rjuna, 
Sri Saraha and the all-knowing Buton, besides many other Indian and 


1 On the 10th lunar month of the year, bearing the name ‘ fire-bird,’ of the 6th 
cycle in Tibetan chronology. 
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Tibetan Buddhists miraculously visited him at the time of his studying 
their metaphysical works. Of all these divine visitors Manjuéri, the god 
of learning and wisdom, was his greatest friend. In fact he acquired 
great proficiency in all classes of science then known in India or Tibet. 
In the whole of Kanchan or the Himavat country, he was unrivalled 
amongst the learned. Gonpo-chhag-dug or the six-armed Bodhisattva 
(Vajrapani). Pehar Gyalpo, Vaisramana, the lord of death called Tam-chhen 
S‘injesé and other guardians of the world became his friends and helped 
hin uninterruptedly in the work of Dharma and the preservation of 
moral discipline and purity among the clergy. 

Even from his boyhood Tsofi khapa used daily to commit sixteen 
pages of his text-books to memory. In Tibet he studied up to the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, when he mastered the Tibetan translation of the Sans- 
krit Buddhist scriptures and the édsfras, the greater and smaller vehicles of 
law, the ancient and modern versions of Buddha’s precepts, and the 
philosophies of the various heretical and Buddhist schools. By these 
accomplishments he became matchless in learning in Tibet. After 
finishing his studies he devoted himself to writing various commentaries 
and works, such as aphorisms, Lam-rim, Nag-rim, Tantras, Vinaya, 
Péramitds and logic. At the time of his commenting onthe Tantrik work 
called Sambara-miula tantra, the god Sambara is said to have miraculously 
appeared before him and remarked—“ Tsoi khapa! even in India such 
excellent commentaries and synopses as yours were never made.” At the 
time of his commenting on the “ Kalachakra,” its reputed author, the 
celebrated Chandra Kirti, Emperor of S’ambhala, is said to have inspired 
him. The Yeshé-khadoma (the fairies of learning) are said to have 
miraculously transported him to S’ambhala before the presence of that 
deified emperor. 

At the age of thirty-seven he bethought himself of paying a visit to 
India and invoked Manju-sri to advise him on the matter. Manju-éri 
personally appeared before him and said, “ 1f by remaining in Tibet, through, 
the medium of yoga, you invoke the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, great good 
will accrue to Jiving beings. If, for that particular purpose which can as well 
be attained by residence in Tibet, you visit India, your life will be shortened, 
consequently you will ultimately do less good to the world. I therefore 
exhort you to follow Nag4rjuna and Chandra Kirti in doctrinal theories, and 
Atiga in meditative science, and Up4li in ritual and religious observances, 
O saintly Tsohkhapa! let your school be diffused over the whole of Jambu- 
dvipa and let mankind abide by its teaching!” On hearing this, Tsongkhapa 
gave up the idea of visiting India. After thirteen years of meditation (yoga 
in solitude) he obtained samddhi, after which he saw several of his tutelary 
deities. Even the fairies of learning came in visible form to pay their 
respects, 
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He acquired great proficiency in argumentative philosophy and vyé- 
karana. Once, in the course of twenty days, he finished reading 100 volumes 
of Sitras and Tantras, and in thirty days he unravelled the intricacies of 
those books. His acquirements in the Alankara Vidyd (rhetoric) and 
in Upadega were considerable, for he was found capable of explaining three 
volumes of such works daily. He was possessed of rare gifts of elocution. 
In fact, being an inspired orator, in the midst of a crowded assembly con- 
fisting of several thousand men, he could make himself heard to the 
satisfaction of all. His delivery is said to have been uniform and engaging, 
being without variation in the pitch of his voice. Being free from any 
kind of disease either of mind or body, he preached with untiring zeal in the 
daytime and during the night time. He used to sit in yoga in communion 
with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. ‘Such rare talents and assiduity” 
remarks a Tibetan author? ‘have never been noticed in any of the 
Tibetan Lamas of ancient or modern times,” The works composed by 
Tsotkbapa are replete with sense and profound reasoning. Excellence 
of style, perspicuity and conciseness are their never-failing attributes. Few 
authors can boast of such excellencies as embellish his extraordinary writings. 
They are scrupulously free from errors and blunders of any kind. Arrange- 
ment and judicious order are no unimportant characteristics of his writings, 
His works are faultless in the qualities called anga, pratyanga and mila, 
in consequence of which they are easy and intelligible to the general 
reader. In Grammar and Dialectics his reputation stands unrivalled 
in High Asia. He held long discussions with the learned philosophers 
of Tibet and Amdo. The well known Dharma Rinchhen and Gé-leg- 
pal-ssang were forced to acknowledge his superiority. He discussed the 
merits of the prasanga mddhyamika school with the celebrated Tag-tshang- 
Lochhava and Sherab Rin-chhen whom he vanquished by his powerful 
logie and obliged to compose 80 slokas or verses in his praise. From 
that date his fame spread all over the country. The pride of rival 
savants was humbled when they came in contact with him, and they 
prostrated themselves before him in reverence and awe. ‘These were 
the causes which led to the wide diffusion of his reforms. Prior to his 
advent, Buddhism, though widely spread in Tibet, had greatly degenerated 
through having assimilated much of the Bon heresy, and especially 
on account of the clergy having shewn some disregard for moral discipline 
and the teaching of Buddha. Every one behaved as he pleased under 
the shelter of its corrupt doctrines, and practised diabolical acts in the 
name of the Tantras. There were few among the Tibetan clergy who 
abstained from women and wine. It was Tsofikhapa who preached strict 


7 sGyal dVaii mKhanpo, the late abbot of the Sera monastery who wrote a 
voluminous life of Tsofi-khapa. 
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observance of the laws of the Dulva (vinaya or moral discipline), and by thus 
conforming to the precepts of Buddha, he revived the purest kind of 
Buddhism. Tsonkbapa introduced reforms in every direction. In his 
reformed school was to be found the essence of the Siitras, Tantras and 
Dhéranis of the Mahéyana and Hinaydna schools. One who is well versed 
practically in the Vinaya teaching of the Hindydna school, and who 
acquires the Mahaydéna or Bodhisattva dhaérani, can become a good 
Gelugpa. 

After S’Akya Simha, no teacher of Buddhism was so eminent as Taof- 
khapa. Even in the Arya-dega, no such refined school as that of Gelugpa 
was known to exist. In Tibet, Tsofkhapa is called the second Buddha, 
a title which Nagarjuna, the founder of the Madhyamika philosophy, 
enjoyed in ancient India. 

At the age of fifty-three, in the year 1429 A. D., he founded the great 
prayer assembly consisting of 70,000 monks well known by the name of 
the Monlam Chhenpo of Lhasa. It was held annually, and the practice 
continues up to the present day. Tsoikbapa on that occasion adorned the 
- head of the image of Jovo (lord) S’ékya Muni with a diadem of lapis- 
lazuli, pearls, rubies and other precious stones, at a cost of 500 gold sra# 
(or 30,000 Rs), and prayed that the sacred religion might continue for 
ever without being corrupted or degraded. Immense offerings were 
made. A hundred thousand edibles were placed in heaps to the height of 
a man’s stature. A hundred thousand lamps, fed with butter in huge caldrons, 
with wicks as big as the largest handkerchiefs rolled up, were lighted, so that 
the whole city of Lhasa was illuminated. The glare was so great that the 
residents of Lhasa could hardly distinguish the stars in the sky. Frank- 
incense, joss-sticks, myrrh, and flowers were offered in great profusion. 
There were present on the occasion, under human guise, all the gods and demi- 
gods, Nagas and yakshas that were friendly to Buddhism, together with 
the four classes of genii called Gyalpo with the great Pehar at their head. 
All these, disguised in human shape, took part in the proceedings. Tsoi 
khapa observed similar ceremonies in subsequent years. In the same year, 
the great reformer founded the famous monastery of Gahdan. In the course 
of the next ten years, he turned the wheel of Dharma with unprecedented 
zeal. 

In the sixty-third year of his age, knowing that his end was drawing 
nigh, he entrusted his principal disciples Gyal-chhab-je, Kha-dub Chho-je, 
Je-Serab-seigé, Jam-vyai Chho-je, and Chyam-chhen-chho-je, with the 
charge of protecting Buddhism. He also charged the lord of death, 
called Tam-chhen-sinje-chhoikyi-Gyalpo, with the defence of the sacred 
creed, thus exhorting him :—“O thou, the lord of Dharma, in this country 
of Kaf-chan (Himavat), may thy religion so long as animal life 
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remains unextinct, be defended by thee! Thou, together with thy retinue, 
shalt drive away all enemies, whether internal or external, and the warlike foes 
of the border lands ; thou shalt extinguish all kinds of heretics, who may try 
to injure the religion.” The statue of this dreadful lord of death, who is 
the sworn guardian of Gahdan inspires terror in the minds of sinners who, 
even to the present day, tremble at his name. It was, according to the 
popular belief, by the might of this dreaded deity that the progress 
of the Gurkha armies beyond the boundary of Tsafi was arrested. On the 
25th day of the 10th lunar month of the same year, Tsonkhapa’s person 
having been contracted to the size of a boy of eight, and placed in a 
mansion encompassed by the radiance of the rainbow, prepared to start 
for the land of bliss. On that occasion innumerable Suras, Asuras, fairies, 
gods and goddesses played instruments of music in his honour, showered 
flowers, and with flags and umbrellas joined in a pious dance for full 
seven days. On the morning of the seventh day, when by the act of 
his will he was lost in yoga, his soul, leaving its mortal frame, was absorbed 
in the Sambhogak4ya of Buddhahood. Thence forward Tsonkhapa, 
under the name of Jampal Nifpo, sits by the side of Maitreya the 
Regent of Tushita (Gahdan). His remains, wrapped in cloths inscribed 
with texts from the Dh4ranis,5 were preserved in a Chaitya of gold. His 
tomb is a lofty edifice, with a gilt roof, and a golden Chaitya inside. 

The Tibetans have the following account of Buddha’s prediction 
respecting Tsofikhapa:—In ancient times, when Bhagavén S‘dkya lived, 
a Bréhman boy prayed to him after presenting him with a crystal rosary. 
Bhagavan, in return, drew from his right side a white conch shell and gave 
it to him, saying, ‘““Oh Bréhman boy, in time to come thou shalt work for 
my religion ; when it shall spread in the Himavat country, thou shalt be 
the president of the Dharma.”” The same conch shell was then concealed in 
the hill called Brogri, in Tibet. It is now to be found in the Dapuf 
Monastery and is said to be possessed of miraculous powers. 


* The mystical writings, called Dhfranis, were brought from India during the 
Sakya hierarchy in the 10th and 11th century A. D. The inscriptions were propared in 
Tibet. 
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VII.—RISE AND PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM IN 
MONGOLIA (HOR). 


TrBeTaN TExt. 
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(Srraaq Ay Fat qc) 
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1 See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
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TRANSLATION. 


The three wheels of the Buddhist doctrine spread over various 
countries, large and small, such as Kashmir, Nepal, Persia, Champaka, Kié- 
kindé, Sermig, Gyugma, Ramma, Siam, Singala, Priyanku, Yamuna, 
Chandra dvipa, Makha, Kaga, Gyi-Jafi, Shafi-Shin, Brusha, Hasha, 
Sumpa, Sahor Minug or Burmah, Jafi-yul, Yugur, Thogar, Orgyan, 
Dodipa, Lodpa, Chola, Kalinka, &c., &c. Various accounts are given of the 
rise and decline of the sacred creed in these countries in converting all 
living beings universally and partially, according as Karma permitted. In 
those countries many heretical doctrines also existed, which will not all be 
described here. It will be enough to describe the propagation of Buddhism 
in Sog-yul (Mongolia). * * * 

There is no account of the introduction of Buddhism in Hor by any 
Pandits or saints from India, The first light of Buddhism came from 
Tibet—and that from the Sakyapa school. Chhingis Kh&n who turned 
‘the wheel of might (became a mighty conqueror) visited Tibet. After 
subjugating Nari-kor-sum, U’ and Tsaf, Lho, Kham and Gan, he 
sent an envoy to Tsai, offering large presents to the learned Kun-gah- 
Nifpo, the hierarch of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual guide, 
and subsequently invited him to visit Hor. He obtained from Tibet some 
images, sacred volumes and Chaityas, from which the Mongols imbibed 
Faith in Buddhism and commenced to adore Kon-chhog or the Supreme 
Being. During this time some Mongols also took the vows of Updsaka 
&c., whence they got hold of Dharma. This took place in the fire-hare 
year of the 4th cycle or 2041 of the Buddhist era, if Buddha’s Nirvana 
were calculated from the year of the same name ; but if it be calculated from 
the tron-dragon year, the introduction of Buddhism in Hor must be placed 
in 2097 B.E. From the jire-hare year to the tron-dragon year of the 
10th cycle 608 years elapsed. During the reigns of Goyug and Gitan, 
the two grandsons of Chhingis Khan, Buddhism was formally introduced into 
Hor. Gdtan whose capital was in Lai-du, hearing the fame of Sakya Pandita, 
sent an envoy to Tibet with rich presents to invite him to visit Hor. 

Sakya Pandita had been previously told by his tutor Sonam-tse-mo about 
a prediction, that he should be invited to propagate Dharma by a border 
race who wore hats like falcons and shoes like a hog’s snout. The prophecy 
being now realized, Sakya Pandita accepted the invitation. Accom- 
pnied by his nephew Phag-pa and Chhyagna he set out for Hor and met 
the king in the year fire-sheep of the 4th cycle (this date corresponds with 
A. D. 1248). The king was Jaid up with a disease called sadag (leprosy), 
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of which Sakya Pandita cured him by the mystical invocation of the 
Simhandda dhdrant. The king and his ministers heard from him the 
mystical worship of Gye-va-dorje. 

He secured to himself their sincere faith by performing various miracles. 
Prior to this period the Mongolians possessed no written language. Sakya 
Pandita became desirous of designing a new alphabet for them. Once 
he observed a certain woman rubbing (softening) a piece of hide with a 
piece of timber of the shape of the teeth of asaw. He shaped the Mongolian 
characters after the teeth of that implement. By arranging the letters, 
divided in masculine and feminine characters,* with hard or tight, loose or 
slack, and weak or soft powers he invented the system of writing of the 
Mongols. In the year tron-hog (corresponding with A. D. 1252) both Sakya 
Pandita and the king died. The remains of the former were deposited in the 
Chhorten of Dulpai-dé outside the fortress of Laii-ju. Subsequently in the 
reign of Munkhe, Karma Bakshi and others from Tibet visited Hor. Mui- 
khe’s younger brother named Khiblai became very powerful. He conquered 
China, Tibet, the whole of Hor, and about half of India up to the furthest 
boundary of Kashmir. He invited Phagpa-Lodoi-Gyaltshan,t the nephew 
of Sakya Pandita, from Tibet. On his coming to Hor in the year 
water-ox, the Emperor met and held long discussions on religious matters 
with him, and imbibed much faith in him. Previous to this, he had showed 
much attachment to Karma Bakshi. Although Phagpa’s acquirements in 
grammar and sacred literature were great, on the other hand the acquire- 
ments of the bearded Lama, as Karma Bakshi was called, in judicious 
learning were eminent, Once under the secret advice of the Emperor, the 
Empress, named Jema-ssaimo, who revered Phagpa above all, asked him 
to enter into competition with Karma Bakshi in the performance of 
miracles, This was done with a view to amuse the Emperor. The parties 
having agreed to the proposal, the Bakshi, in the presence of the Emperor 
and his ministers, mounted the sky where he sat cross-legged, as in yoga, 
and passed right through mountains, &c. Phagpa also performed miracles 
by decapitating himself, then severing the five limbs and turning them 
into ive Dhyéni Buddhas. He afterwards accomplished their re-union 
to restore to himself his own body. * * * * ° 


* Of the consonant characters, evgry individual was formed by the combination 
of a vowel and a consonant, such as— 
Na pa gha la ta 
Ne pe ghe le te 
Ni pi ghi li ti 
tad #0 on. 
t Arya Mati Dvaja. 
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Within the fortress of Lafiju (or Lafidu) there is a tomb called the 
Chhorten of Karma Lisi which is identified with the tomb of Karma 
Bakshi, Karma Lisi being a mere corruption of the name Karma Bakshi. 
In the face of this account, the Debther Nonpo and other works say that 
Karina returned to Tibet where he died. 

Previous to the Emperor’s taking spiritual vows, the Empress ob- 
served the mystic eeremonies of Kaidorje. He inquired what kind of vows 
were to be taken. When the Empress uttered the words of the vow, 
he remarked, “Although I might take some of the vows, yet being a 
sovereign, I cannot say that I will not violate the words of my spiritual 
guide’? The Empress removed the objection by observing, that in worldly 
matters the Emperor’s authority should be supreme, whereas in spiritual 
affairs the Lama’s command should be paramount. The Emperor, satistied 
with the suggestion, observed 24 ceremonies, called Thub pai Khor, together 
with the invocation of Gyeva-dorje. On the occasion of initiation, Khdblaa 
presented the Lama with two large mandalas (circular heaps of precious things) 
of which the one on the right-hand side was full of pearl balls without pin- 
holes and as big as sheep’s droppings, placed in bundles; the other on the 
left consisted of heaps of gold. Besides these, immense presents consisting 
of horses, mules, camels, silk robes, silver and gold, &c., were made to 
him. He decorated him with an exalted order which in Chinese is called 
“ Singin tékausri,” meaning the spiritual king of the three worlds, and con- 
ferred on him the city and country of Lishim and subsequently the entire 
sovereignty of Tibet and Tsholkha (Khokonur). Although the Emperor 
ordered that all the Bande of Tibet should adopt the Sakyapa theories, yet 
the most estimable Phagpa, thinking it fair to let them pursue their anciently 
adopted doctrines, showed toleration. He returned to ‘libet in the year tree-ox 
and in the year earth-serpent of the 5th cycle revisited Hor. In the year 
tron-horse he framed the square shaped form of the Mongolian characters, 
and introducing the system of worship, meditation, and_propitiation 
among the Mongols, furthered the canse of Dharma and living beings. 
The Emperor having obtained the sacred relics of Buddha, images and 
sacred books and chaityas from India, erected temples and monasteries 
by which Buddhism was greatly promoted. The square shaped charac- 
ters, called Khorig, having failed to answer the purpose of transla- 
ting the sacred books, the Mongolians made use of the Yugur character in 
writing their language as a medium for the expression of the sacred hymns, 
During the reign of king Olje, the Sakyapa Lama named Chhoikyi-hodsser 
came to Mongolia and perfected the saw-teeth shaped characters invented 
by Sakya Pandita by adding tails to the letters. ‘The Mongolian characters 
were thus fit to be used in writing translations from foreign languages. 
Subsequently in the reign of Hai-san-khilug portions of the Kah-gyur 
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and grammar were translated into the Mongolian language. In the reign 
of Poyanthu, Jam-yang the pupil of Rigral the Prefect of Narthai, 
who during his visit to Narthai had incurred the displeasure of his Lama 
by appearing before him in a mask, paid a visit to Hor. Subsequently 
Jam-yai pleased his master by sending him large presents for a copy of 
the Kahgyur collection. Among the presents there was a small box full of 
Chinese ink which delighted Rigral very much. On his return to Narthan, 
Jam-yafi resided in the house where the Kahgyur was copied and which 
was called Jam-yai Lhakhaa. 

In this manner, the way being opened, the copies of the Kahgyur gra- 
dually increased. After Jam-yah, Karma Rafi-Ju-Dorje visited Hor and be 
came the spiritual guide of one of the Hor kings, who, it appears, was named 
Chiya-thu. Thogan-themur (the last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty), 
the well-known descendant of Chhingis Khan, invited Karma-Rolpai-dorje 
who accordingly in the 19th year of his age in the year earth-dog came to 
Hor. During the fourteen reigns from Chhingis Khan to Erteni Chhogthu, 
many Sakyapa and Karmapa Lamas visited Hor, some of whom received the 
honour of the order of Ti-sri. The introduction of the Gelugpa church in the 
spiritual relation of Mongolia commenced at this time. During the reign of 
Thomer-kyi Altban Khén, the third Gyal-vai (Dalai) named Sonam Gya- 
tsho visited Hor and abolished the worship of On-gvad (the chief Demon) 
and the practice of offering animal sacrifices to demons. He introduced the 
Gelugpa (yellow-hat) school of Buddhism in Hor where he died, and his 
incarnation named Gyal-vai Yonton Gya-tsho appeared in Mongolia, for 
which reason Buddhism became greatly diffused over that country, and all the 
Mongols were converted to the Gelugpa church. Afterwards Shere-thu-gusri 
translated the three yum (vulgarly called dum) into the native Mongolian 
language. In the days of Chhahar-leg-dan Khuthog-thu several trans. 
lators headed by Kungah Hodaser translated the whole of the Kahgyur into 
Mongolian. The last of the descendants of Chhingis Kh4n named San- 
thu-gusi (called Legdar in Tibetan), a petty prince, was so degenerate that 
he failed even to rule over his own country and his dynasty passed off 
from power. In the reign of Sunchi (De-Kyi) the translation of the 
Kahgyur in Mongolian was revised and partially printed. It was in 
the reign of the Emperor Chhinlufi (Kyen-long), the incarnate Manjuéri, 
that the entire Kabgyur and Tangyur were for the first time printed 
in the Mongolian language. “ Then also the all-knowing Chafkya- 
Rolpai Dorje prepared the Khapai-Juiiné, a compendious grammar of the 
Mongolian language, which was indispensably necessary to facilitate trans- 
lations (lit., which served as an eye to the future translators.) Asuthu, king 
of Khélkhé, had met the Gyal-vai (Dalai Lama) Sonam Gya-tsho 
during his sojourn in Mongolia and erected the temple of Erteni Jovo. 
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At that time the incarnation of Téré Natha (Je-tsun-dampa). named 
Lo-ssafi-tanpai Gya-tsho in the person of the son of his grandson Dorje 
Thushi-ye-tha Khan, was acknowledged as the supreme head of the seven 
Khalkhé Khanates. The Emperor of China greatly exalted his position by 
conferring on him high distinctions. The great monastery of Urga called 
Rivo-ge-gye-lii was founded, and from that time the incarnations of Tard 
Natha successively appeared. Jaya Pandita Lo-ssén-thin-leg, who was the 
pupil of the fifth Gyal-vai and Panchhen-Lo-ssafi Chho-gyan, and Erteni 
Pandita Lo-ssai tan-dsifi founded many monasteries and promoted the 
spread of Buddhism in Hor. From this period the land of the Khal- 
kha became filled with priestly congregations, sages and saints of imma- 
culate birth, and sacred etudy and saintly communion were greatly diffused. 
The Prefect of the Goman College of Dapuf, named Ton-dub Gya-tsho, who 
was famed to have attained the 2nd stage of Bodhisattva perfection, 
introduced Buddhism into the Thorgwod country, the progress of which was, 
however, impeded by the surrender of the country to the Russians (Orrus). 
Subsequently, when the country was brought under the Emperor of 
China, the chiefs were re-instated in their respective states and the 
practice of the precious religion revived. Hashag-chhe-chhu Khén, the 
reigning chief of the four great tribes of Ci-loth, also called Orod, was 
defeated and dethroned by Boshog-thu Kh&n of the tribe of Tshoru who 
had grown powerful, in consequence of which the whole of the M-loth 
kingdom came under his possession. He established many schools for the 
instruction of monks in the Sdtras and Tantras (aphorisms and mysticism). 
Thereafter Erteni Jorig-thu khufi tho-che-Tshe-vah-rabtan encouraged 
Buddhism in general and especially the Gelugpa church. He by turns invited 
the Mahdmantri of Taéi-lhunpo named Geleg-rabgya, and Paljor-gya- 
tshog, and latterly by inviting Tampa-rabgya of Washul from the Dapufi 
monastery and many others, introduced domestic priesthood and service (like 
that of the Upd&sakas) among the Mongols. He founded the monasteries of 
Nam-tse-dii and the system of imparting instruction to neophyte monks, 
and established moral discipline and training. Although he failed to esta- 
blish schools for the study of dialectics, yet by teaching the higher and lower 
(simpler) Lamrim of Tsofikhapa, he introduced the secret way to Bodhisattva 
(perfection). Like the celebrated Ralpachan sovereign of Tibet, he allotted 
three families of tenants, 6 camels, 40 cows and horses and 200 sheep &., 
for the maintenance of every monk or neophyte. After him his son 
Gahdan-tsherifi Wafipo invited the celebrated professor and sage Paldan- 
Yeéé, the learned principal of Thosam lifi of Tasi-lhunpo, the Vinayic ascetic 
Lo-ssai Phun-tsho from Dapuf, who held the office of the Prefect of 
the Gomafi College, and Ge-dun-leg-pa the Prefect of the Seré monastery, 
of whom the last succeeded in opening classes for the study of metaphysics 
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and dialectics. He erected many monasteries and filled them with images, 
sacred volumes, and chaityas by which he filled the Chungar country. 
By conferring distinctions and endowments on the scholars of philosophy, 
he greatly diffused Buddhism. 

Afterwards when the kingdom was overthrown by internecine wars, 
all the religious edifices were demolished, the effect of which even now survives 
in the desolate aspect of the country like the fields of autumn (after harvest). 
From one of the four famous tribes of Orod, the celebrated king, the up- 
holder of religions, called Guéri Khan, son of the Kh&n of the Hoshad, 
was born in the year water-horse. His name was Thorol-bé-dur. According 
to the prophecy of Ti-me Lhun-dub the obtainer of sacred treasure, he is said 
to have been the miraculous emanation of Chhyagna Dorje (Vajrapani), 
and according to the revelation of the Kahgyur, he was a religious king who 
obtained one of the Bodhisattva perfections. At the age of thirteen he 
assumed the command of the army of the Gokar (white heads), numbering 
10,000, and went on an expedition against Hoi-Hoi (Tangyut). He 
gained a complete victory in the fight, for which he became eminently 
famous. During this time Buddhism was not spread in the Oeloth 
country. In other Mongolian countries the Gyal-vaii (Dalai-Lama) 
Sonam-gya-tsho, at the invitation of Althan Khan, had visited Khalkhé, 
By reason of their spiritual relation Buddhisin flourished there. Quéri- 
kban, on only hearing its name, imbibed faith and veneration for Buddha, 
He made many salutations by repeated prostrations towards that sacred 
country (Tibet), thereby hurting his forehead. When he was twenty-five 
years old, his mother died. In order to celebrate ber funeral and for her 
salvation, he distributed a large quantity of gold and silver as alms 
to the poor. Ona certain occasion there arose a dispute between the Orod 
and Khalkh& Being overpowered by compassion, be came before the 
Khalkh& assembly to plead for the amicable settlement of the matter, 
removed their differences and, having brought the contending nations 
to terms, returned to his own country. Aé this Ton-khor Chho-je and 
the princes and ministers of Khalkh& became greatly delighted. They 
gave him the title of “Tai-kausri.”” During the Dalai Lam& Sonam 
Gya-tsho’s visit to Mongolia, an Orod came to reverence him. He saluted 
and presented him a book called Serhod Tampa. On being asked the 
name of the book, the Orod replied, ‘“‘ Lord! this is called Althan-kerel.”* 
The Gyalvah (Dalai), then accepted the man’s alms and predicted that in the 
land of Orod after twenty years Buddhism should be introduced. Accord- 
ing to this prediction, Guéri-kh4n introduced Buddhism by translating 
Serhod-Tampa and many other volumes after a lapse of twenty years. 


© From althan, gold, and keral (Sanskrit kiran), ray of light, golden light. 
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During this time king Chha-Har having embroiled the six great prin- 
cipalities in internal wars, one of the princes took refuge among the 
Khélkh& tribes. The Kh4lkh& princes not agreeing to shelter the refugee, 
fell out among themselves. One of their chiefs named Chhog-thu, banished 
from his own country, took possession of the Amdo province. No sooner 
had he established his power over the Amdo people, than he began to injure 
Buddhism in general, and more particularly the Gelugpa church. When 
the report of his evil doings reached Gusri-Kh4n, he became greatly enraged. 
In order to succour particularly the church of Tsoikhapa, he left his 
native place at the head of a large army, and in the year jire-oz 
arrived near Khokhonur where he inflicted a signal defeat on Chhog-thu 
and slew 40,000 soldiers in the field. The whole of Amdo now passed 
under his power. 

He then started for U to pay homage to the Dalai, Tasi and Gahdan 
Thipa of whom the last was the spiritual father of the other two. He had 
an interview with the fifth Gyal-vai (Dalai-Lama) and Panchhen-Lo-ssai 
Chhoi kyi-gyal-tshan whom he greatly venerated. At the time of his 
visit to the Gahdan monastery which took place during the night of the 
new moon, he saw the interior of the monastery by the light emitted 
from luminous pebbles on the floor and through the avenues. This event 
he considered very auspicious. In the year jire-ox during the winter 
season he returned to Khokhonur. In the mean time king Beri of 
Kham commenced to persecute the Buddhists, having himself become 
a proselyte to the Bon religion. Hearing this, @ugri- Khan marched towards 
Kham in the year earth-hare with a large army, commenced hostilities 
and annexed Kham to his dominions. King Beri was captured in the year 
tron-dragon, on the 25th of the 11th month and was thrown into a prison in 
Kham, while all the Lamas and chiefs of the Sakya-pa, Gelug-pa, Karma. 
pa, Duk-pa and Taglui-pa sects were liberated, and sent to their respective 
monasteries. After defeating Beri, Guéri Khén turned his attention 
towards the conquest of Jaf, the king of which country submitted to 
him without hostilities and agreed to pay him homage and tribute. 

During this period the whole of Tibet was ruled by king De-si- 
Tsaipa whose fort was the castle of Shi-ga-tse. Having adopted the 
teaching of the Karmapa school, he tried to exalt it above all others and 
evinced much disregard towards the Gelugpa school. Gusri Khan took 
umbrage at this. Accordingly, to raise the prestige of the Gelugpa 
church, he invaded U and Tsafi at the head of his army, defeated all the 
armies of Tsaf and sent the vanquished monarch and his ministers 
captives to the prison house at Nehu, in U, and brought the whole of 
Tibet under his power. He was now acknowledged as the sovereign of 
the countries Tibet, Kham and Amdo. He organised an enlightened 
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government. He extirpated all enemies and rivals of the Gelugpa 
church. The Indian king Rabo Sif, the king of Yambu (Nepal), and 
the R4jé of Nari and many other border kings sent him presents according 
to their national custom. Afterwards he made a present of the whole of 
Tibet proper to the fifth Dalai Lama in the year 1645 A. D., and thereby 
laid the foundation of the fame and dignity of the Court of the Dalai 
Tamas. Even at the present day their earthly mansion Potaélé or 
Gahdan Phodai is believed to be a counterpart of the celestial mansion 
of Gahdan or Tushitapuri (Paradise). Guéri Khan (Kauégri Kh&n) 
had ten sons, of whom Tayen Khan and his grandson Lhé-ssai ruled 
successively in Tibet. Guéri’s son, Tha-&khu-taési Bathur, became king 
of Khokhonur. Thus the descendants of Guéri Khan, though they ruled 
separately as independent princes, did not require to be directed by 
others, bat, subsequently, on account of the war raised by Tan-zing 
Wan, they were weakened, when the Emperor of China subjugated them 
all and annexed their countries to his dominions. But he allowed 
them to retain their respective possessions, and permitted them to 
follow their religious observances, according to the Gelugpa principles. 
It beeame customary with a great number of Mongolian Lamas to enter the 
different monastic colleges of Tibet, to study sacred literature. On their 
return from ‘Tibet they shewed themselves capable of teaching the 
sacred religion. They founded schools in their respective native places. 
Holy personages from U and Tsaf, Amdo and Kham, having come to take 
their birth in Mongolia, the country of Hor has now become flooded 
with monasteries and chhortens and religious congregations. The study of 
dialectics also has been introduced there. 

With the exception of Solonpa, Bargwad and a few other savage tribes, 
all the Mongols are Buddhists. The heretical Yavana (Lalo) religion 
decayed and passed away. The old schools of Sakyapa and Karmapa 
Lamas were abolished, and in their place the Gelugpa school flourished 
encompassing the land. 


A Q@ENEALOGY OF THE Moneorran Monakcuy.* 
(Ancestors of Jefghis-khain). 
Thefgir-khu-borta Chhi. 


| 
Bada-chhi-kban. 

| 
Tham-chhag. 


| 
Chhi-Jimer-khan. 
*® QObtained from Tibetan sources. 
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ates ah-bhere-rol. 


| 
- Pagu-ni-dun. 


Sem-daa-Ji. 

Lé Ju. 
Di-p Paced. 
Podor -chhar-mu-khan. 
Gai-chhi. 
Bi-kite 
Manan-tho-Jan. 
Gai-tho-khan. 
Bai-olt 
Khor.thog- shin. 
Dum-ba-khai-khan. 
Go-len-la-khan. 


Bar-than-Ba-DuR, (Badur or Bathur a hero, from which the 


| word Béhidur is probably derived.) 
Ye-phur-ga badur, 


married to 
Huu-lun. 


| 
Cuuifais Kuan or JeENauis Kuan (born 1182 A. D., reigned 


| 23 years, and was killed by his wife). 
Afikoda. (reigned 6 years) 
| 


| | 
Goyug (reigned 4 years) Gogan or Goyugan (also called 
or Gutan). 


Koyug. 
Olta or Aulta (reigned 6 months) 
Muakhe Khan (reigned 9 years) 
Kuusial Kuan (reigned 35 year, died at the age of 80) 


Seohhen, 
| 


Bnet ——— = 
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Yoeun Themur (reigned 6 years) 
o.wia-Je or Olje (reigned 13 years) 
Haizan Khulug (not known) 
Poyarthu (reigned 9 years) 


Siddhi Pala Yefi (reigned 3 years) 
Ju- thi 


Yesun thumer (reigned 5 years) 
Ra-khyi-Phag (reigned 40 days). 
Kushala-go-thin (reigned 30 days). 
Thog-thumer Chi-ya-thu (reigned 5 years). 
Erteni Chhog-thi (reigned 1 month). 


Tho-gan Thumer® or Themur (1333 A. D., he sat for 35 
years on the Imperial throne of China, and fled 
from Pekin in secret to save himself from the 
conspiracy formed by the Chinese nobles against 
his life). 


The Mii Dynasty superseded the Mongol Dynasty in China. 


® From Thumer or Themur the name Timur is probably formed. 
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Contributions on the Religion, History &fc., of Tibet.—By Banoo Sarav 
Cuanpra DAs, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjiling. 
(Continued from page 75). 

VIII—RISE AND PROGRESS OF JIN OR BUDDHISM IN CHINA.! 


CHAPTER LI. 
BUDDHISM INTRODUCED FROM INDIA. 

Mé-tee religious sect.—Previous to the spread of Buddhism in China, 
there arose certain religious sects which possessed something in common with 
Buddhism. One of those sects was called Mé-tse after the name of its 
founder. It enjoined every man to devote himself to the service and 
welfare of others even at the sacrifice of his own interests, life and body ; it 
also taught that the nature of the soul from the beginning is pure and 
immaculate, and that only at times it suddenly becomes perverted by ad- 
mixture of impurities produced by evil thought and action. 

Li-ye-tse religious sect.—The second in importance among the non- 
Buddhist religions is that of Li-ye-tse, who taught that all things depend 
for their existence and development on mutual coherence and support. 
During this period, there having existed no communication with India, 
not a word of Buddha’s name or religion was known in China. But 
Li-ye-tse, by his power of foreknowledge, wrote in his own work that in the 
West there would appear a self-created noble sage, the performer of 
great deeds, capable at will of engaging in the highest degree of meditation, 
and passing beyond the region of speech, who would be called by the name 

' Translated from Dub-thah Selkyi Mél6i. See Vol. L, p. 187, note 1. 
M 
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of Buddha. By this prediction he first made known the sweet name of 
Buddha in the country of China. 

Chwat-tse—Again the founder of another religious sect, called 
Chwai-tse, saw ina vision that he was metempsychosed into a butterfly. 
After awaking from sleep, he reflected on the meaning of such a transient 
and empty dream which lavishes all on you and at last vanishes as a 
phantom, and inferred that life was an illusion. 

Yu-s+.—Again another teacher named ‘ Yu-su’ (meaning the lord 
of the world), who was famed as born of a rose, preached a religion which 
forbade the destruction of human lives and instituted the taking of vows for 
observing ten moral acts, similar to those of the Buddhists. It also taught 
that, the results of virtuous actions being multiplied, the pious should be 
born as gods to enjoy eternal happiness; that on the other hand, the 
perpetrators of sinful actions should be plunged in hell, to be afflicted 
with everlasting pains; and that despite their repentance or confession of 
gins, greater damnation would await those who had knowingly and deliber- 
ately transgressed. 

All these different sects prevailed in China as can be gathered from 
the religious histories of China. They did not spread all over the country, 
nor did their influence guide men for any considerable length of time, but 
they paved the way for the reception of Buddhism in that vast country. 

In the 26th year of the reign of Chou-Waa, the fifth of the Tehu 
Dynasty, there appeared, towards the south-western boundary of the king- 
dom, a halo of golden light, the lustre of which illuminated the realm. 
The king hAving witnessed this wonderful spectacle asked the astrologers 
what was meant by it. They declared that it presaged the birth of 
a saintly personage in that quarter, whose religion, after one thousand 
years, should be known in their own country (China). The king recorded 
this wonderful phenomenon in the Imperial debthers.2 It was in that 
very year? that Buddha was born. Some authors believe that it was 
the 24th year of the Emperor Chou-waii’s reign. At the age of 
twenty-nine Buddha entered on the life of a mendicant, on the 8th 
of the 2nd lunar month; he turned the wheel of Dharma between 
the 830th and 49th years of his age, and last of all it is mentioned in the 
works of Chinese Buddhists that he obtained nirvana‘ in the 79th year of 
his age, on the 15th day of the second month. Buddha died in the 53rd 
year of the Emperor Moo-waii’s reign. In the 8th year of the reign of the 
Emperor Mifdhi-yun-phaf of the great Han dynasty, 1013 years after 

2 Records. 

3 Tho year 1882 A. D. = 2836 A. B., after the birth of Buddha. 

* Died. 

* This does not tally with the more correct account of the Indian historians, as 
may be collected from several Tibetan chronologies. 
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the birth of Buddha, Buddhism was brought to China. On an auspicious 
day, in the third year of his reign, Mifidhi saw in a vision, that a saintly 
personage with a golden complexion, bright as the sun, full three fathoms 
high, approached his throne from the direction of heaven. In the following 
morning Mifdhi communicated the night’s dream to his ministers, one of 
whom named Fu-ye informed him, that there existed a certain prophecy about 
the appearance of a great noble sage in India, of the description that the 
king gave, and he begged to ascertain if it was not so. ‘The king referred 
to the ancient records, and computing the dates, found that just 
1010 years had elapsed. Exceedingly delighted with this remark- 
able coincidence, he despatched a messenger of the name of Wan- 
tsun to India, in search of the doctrine of Buddha. During that time, 
there lived in India two great Arhats, one called Matanga who was 
born of the race of Kasyapa, and the other named Bhérana Pandita. 
The Chinese messenger besought them to visit his country, in order to spread 
the benefits of Buddhism among the teeming millions of his countrymen. 
The Arbats welcomed the invitation and equipped themselves for the journey. 
A few volumes of sacred scriptures, chiefly of the Mahdydna school, 
several portraits and some sacred relics, all of which they packed on a 
white horse for conveyance, completed the church necessaries with which 
they marched towards that distant land. They entered China by the 
southern route and were received by the Emperor at a place called Lou-yo- 
khyi in southern China. Accompanied by Waf-tsun, the messenger, they 
arrived at the palace, while the king, with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence, approached to receive them. They presented to fhe king all 
that they had brought from their country. The king expressed himself 
well pleased with the presents, and especially with the image of Buddha 
which bore a striking resemblance to what he had seen in his vision. ‘The 
Indian Arhats performed some miracles which served to strengthen the 
monarch’s faith in Buddhism. He built a large temple called Péima-ssi 
and engaged his two Indian guests for conducting religious service therein. 
Seeing this, the priests of Lo-u-kyun,® whose religion was then prevalent in 
China, remonstrated against the king’s encouraging the new doctrine. They 
said that it would be improper to introduce an alien creed dissimilar to the 
ancient religion and practice of the country. They also exhibited many 
prodigies to convince the king of the superiority of their religion over Bud- 
dhism, The king, wavering much, at last decided that he should test the 
merits of both, by casting their respective religious scriptures into fire : 
whichever passed the ordeal successfully by being untouched by the fire, 
should have his patronage. It so happened that all the To-u-se® books were 
burnt and the Buddhist volumes remained undamaged. The king being 
convinced of the impositions of the ‘To-u-se priests, ordered that their high 
© [Referring to the Bon religion of China, seo p. 112, Ed.]} 
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priests Selou and Chhushen should be burnt alive. The two Indian Pandits 
were extolled to the skies. The king with his ministers and a large number 
of subjects embraced Buddhism. 
On this occasion of the triumph of Buddhism over the To-u-se religion, 

the king uttered the following verses : 

In a fox are not to be found the virtues of a lion, 

The torch cannot enlighten like the sun or moon, 

A lake cannot encompass the earth like the boundless main, 

The splendour of Sumeru is not to be seen in a mountain, 

The blessed clouds of religion encompassing the world 

Will rain upon and quicken the seed of universal good ; 

All that existed not before, will now appear. 

From all quarters, ye moving beings, draw near the Victor (Jina) ! 

In the great fortress of He-nan-fu, the king erected seven temples, of 
which the temple of Peimassi? was the principal one. He also established 
three convents for the use of nuns. The king himself took the vows 
of an Upasaka (a lay devotee). More than a thousand men, headed by the 
ministers of State, entered monkhood. Once the king addressed the Indian 
sages thus,—‘‘ Venerable Fathers, within the environs of my kingdom, 
is there no saintly Being residing for the permanent good and protection 
of all living beings’? Méatafa replied: “Yes, Arya Manjusri dwells in 
Revo-tse-fian on the top of Panchd4gra parvata.” He then gave an aecount 
of Manjusri’s chosen land, which, accompanied by his friend Pandit Bharana 
he now prepared to find out. After much search he reached the enchanted 
spot which he distinguished from others by his saintly knowledge. He 
then reported it to the king—‘ During the days of Buddha Kagyapa there 
lived a king of the name of Aévakdla who, with the help of demons, 
constructed 84,000 chaityas, one of which exists on Revo-tse-ta con- 
taining a fragment of the genuine relics of Kasyapa Buddha.” The Em- 
peror, in order to preserve the ancient chaitya, built a lofty temple over it 
which is now called by the name Tabotha chhorten. Near it he erected 
the great monastery of Shen-thui-su. Among many other religious edifices 
that were built by this pious monarch, one is the “white chhorten” of 
Pekin (Pechin). The monastic establishment of Revo-tse-fia consisted of 
620 monks and 230 nuns. The learned Arhat prepared an abridgement of 
the Hinaydna Aphorisms and Sttradntas in the language of China. This 
work, the first Buddhist work in Chinese, is extant to the present day. 
Pandit Bharana also translated the five Sutrdéntas, such as Dasa-Bhimi &. 
but unfortunately they are lost. In course of time Arhat Matanga and 
Pandit Bharana died. Mindhi’s successor invited several other Indian 
Pandits, Among the first batch Arya-kéla, Sthavira-Chilukéksha, Sramana 
Suvinaya, and five other Pandits were well-known. In the second ‘bateh 
7 That is, ‘the Lord of tho white elephant.’ 
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Pandit Dharma-k4la and several other Pandite, well versed in Mahayana, 
Hinayéna and Vinaya Dharma (discipline), were of great note. 

The third batch of Indian Pandits, Ganapati, Tikhini and others. 
propagated Buddhism in Kijinan and other provinces of southern China, 
These, with the Pandits who appeared during the reign of Napo Naan, were 
the most learned translators and best linguists. Thereafter, during the reigns 
of the thirteen kings of the Han dynasty, fourteen kings of the Jin dynasty, 
several kings of Jin-Yugur Su and other dynasties, the Than dynasty of 
twenty kings, and eighteen kings of the Soong dynasty successively, Indian 
Pandits and sages were invited to China,all of whom exerted themselves to 
increase the stock of Chinese Buddhist scriptures, There also appeared a host 
of learned Hwashan® (Chinese monks and Sramanas), some of whom visited 
India to study Sanskrit and Buddhism. There were others who acquired 
great’ proficiency in Sanskrit without going to India. ‘They were all pro- 
foundly read in Buddhism and wrote numerous elaborate works in the 
Chinese language, besides translating many volumes of Sanskrit Scriptures. 
They also wrote the lives of eminent Pandits of China, who laboured with 
wonderful energy for the diffusion of Buddhism. ‘These are to be found 
in the Chinese works called “ Histories of religion.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 
BUDDHISM INTRODUCED FROM TIBET. 


From the time of the establishment of the Tartar (Hor) supremacy in 
China, many Tibetan sages visited China and contributed more and more 
to the propagation of Buddhism. The number of translations of Buddha’s 
teachings and S’dstras increased. Those that were translated after the 
reign of king Wendhu of the dynasty of Su were analyzed and 
catalogued. Twice during the reign of the Thai dynasty and twice 
in that of the Soof dynasty, the scriptures were revised, and additions 
made to them. All the books that were subsequently written were 
furnished with tables of contents and indexes. Last of all during the 
reign of the Tartar Emperor, Sa-chhen, the Chinese scriptures were 
compared with the Tibetan collections of the Kahgyur and Tangur, 
Such treatises and volumes as were wanting in the Chinese were translated 
from the Tibetan scriptures. All these formed one complete collection, 
the first part of which consisted of Buddha’s teachings (Kahgyur). 
To the second part 21 volumes of translations from Tibetan, the Chinese 
S‘astras, and the works of eminent Hwashaf, comprising 153 volumes’ 
were added. The whole collection consisted of 740 volumes. An analytic 
catalogue of all these books was also furnished. In this collection many 
Sdstras were found which did not exist in the Tibetan collections. 


8 The same as Tibctan Lamas. 
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In China there were five Buddhist schools: 


I. The Vinaya or Hinaydna school. 
II. The Mantra or Tantrik school. 
III. The Mahayana school. 
IV. The Gabhira Daréana school. 
V. The Sérartha Tantra. 


I. Vuinaya on Hinayina ScuHoor. 


The Indian sage Matanga who first carried Buddhism into China was 
the first of this school in China.- His successors, for a length of time 
maintained his school, but latterly it dwindled away when Kumara S’ri was 
invited to China. Kumara S’ri was a great scholar and deeply read in the 
sacred literature of the Buddhists. He had also a great fame for 
prodigies and foreknowledge. During this time Chandana Prabhu® was 
also invited. King Huf-shi showed great reverence to him. Che-u- 
Hwashafi and 800 other pupils of the Prabhu were engaged in the great 
work of translating the sacred scriptures into the Chinese language. Sermons 
and instructions in Mahayana philosophy were copiously given, and more 
particularly the vows of monkhood and of the Bodhisattva order were taken 
by many. Henceforth the Hwashai of China introduced the system of 
entering into the Bodhisattva order—a stage which is only attained after 
fulfilling the duties of asceticism of the first order. Kumara S’ri, together 
with Buddha Jiiana, professor of Vinaya, Vimala Chakshu, and Dharma- 
ruchi and the most eminent of his colleagues, translated the four Vydkaranas 
of the Vinaya portion of the sacred literature, and thereby succeeded in 
enhancing the teaching of the Hinayana philosophy to the monks. 
Sthavira Sanga Varma, another illustrious Buddhist teacher, came from 
India to this country (China). The system of the Vinaya school, introduced 
by Kumara S’ri and matured by Sanga Varma, still prevails in China. 

There is an account of the arrival in China of a famous Sifalese nun 
named Devasaraé, accompanied by ten nuns from India. It is not known 
whether she was successful in her attempt to organize the convent system 
and of extending the vows of chastity and religious devotion to females. 

In the four fundamental truths of religion and in works respecting the 
solution of disputes and doubts about them, the Chinese do not differ 
from the Tibetans. From among the large body of books of instruction 
they selected those which suited them most in respect of their habits and 
ways of life ; in consequence of which they differ in some external obser- 
vances from their co-religionists in other countries, They have their own 


® The Chankya Lama, the spiritual guide of the Emperors of China, is.believed 
to be an incarnation of Chandana, one of the disciples of Buddha. 
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peculiarities. Animal food is forbidden according to their custom. They 
do not ride nor drive such animals as are naturally intended for those 
parposes. They prefer the smallest kind of mendicant’s platter to the 
larger sizes. ‘The mendicant’s raiment is sewn with depressions and 
loopholes, in the order and arrangement of birds’ feathers. In China, in fact, 
there is but one class of Buddhists, in consequence of which there is no 
necessity for the Hwashafi to pué marks on their dress, like the Tibetan 
lamas of the present day and the Indian Sramanas in ancient times, 
to distinguish the followers of one school from those of another. 

According to the established laws of China, yellow is the sign of 
royalty, red being the colour reserved for the ministers and nobles. The 
kings of that age, not liking to alter the ancient usage and also to 
give a distinctive appearance to the monkish dress, prescribed scarlet 
for the clergy. In China, people consider it a shameful matter to appear 
in publie with naked arms. So they did not choose to adopt the mendi- 
cant’s raiment as prescribed in the sacred books. Unlike the Tibetan 
monks who are forbidden to use sleeves, the Chinese Hwashanh wear 
them. : 

In later times when Tibetan Lamas visited China, the question of 
uniformity in clerical dress arose. The Tibetan Lamas succeeded in 
preserving their own uniform, owing to the supremacy of the Tartar!° 
Emperors over China who tolerated national practices. Up to the present 
day, those customs remain unchanged. The Chinese Hwashaf dress in 
scarlet with sleeved jackets, and the Tibetan Lamas dress themselves in 
red and yellow, each according to their national practice. 


II. TanrrRrKism, 


The first of all the Tantriks who came to China from India was 
Sthavira S’ri Mitra. He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism by translating 
the Mahamaydra and other Dhéranis into the Chinese language. Although 
contemporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China, yet: very few books on Tantrikism were translated for the public. 
The sage Kumara Sri also did not communicate his Tantrik lore to the 
general public, but only to one or two of his confidential disciples, so that 
Tantrikism made very little progress in China. The little progress that 
it made, was due to Vajra Bodhi, a learned Acharya of Mélava, and to 
his pupil Amogha Vajra. These two arrived together in China during 
the reign of the Emperor Thaf-mii hii. Vajra Bodhi instructed 
Shi-ye-she-thah-yé and Sherab-thah-ye,!! the two great Hwashai, in 
mysticism. Amogha Vajra performed the ceremony of Vajra Garbha 

® Mongol. 

| These are Tibetan translations of Chinese names. 
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Mandala for the benefit of the king who, on account of his devotion 
to Buddhism, was given the religious name of “ Repository of wisdom 
and knowledge of the triple pitaka.” The astrologers having found that 
malignant stars were ascendant on the king’s destiny, he averted the evil 
by performing a yajiia as prescribed in Buddhist mysticism. Amogha 
Vajra also propitiated one of the guardians of the world called Vaisramana 
and thereby enabled the king to triumph over his enemies. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a piece of 
land supporting three thousand tenants. He translated seventy-seven 
principal treatises on Tantrikism. After installing his pupil, Huila, in 
his place as the high priest, or Vajracharya, he retired to the region of 
peace. Although both these two great Tantriks and their pupils passed 
for saints and sages, yet Tantrikism did not flourish long but soon declined. 
During the reign of the Soot dynasty, Pandit Danarakshita, Dharmabhadra 
and other Indian Pandits visited China, but, being very jealous of their mystic 
operations being known to the public, they only communicated the mantras 
to a selected few, under solemn promise of not revealing them to the 
people. The later Hwashafi were taught in only a few of the Tantrik 
rites, such as the ceremony Amoghapdéa. It was owing to these several 
restrictions that mysticism made no progress in China. 


III. Vatputya Darsana (ManMyMna ScHoor). 


The founder of this sect was Thaf-sai,!? one of the most famous 
Budddist teachers of China. He was a descendant of Tuf-kun, the 
chief minister of ‘Thanh kia. He was admitted into the order of monkhood 
at avery early age Being of saintly origin, in intelligence, quickness, 
sharpness of mental faculties and aptitude for learning, he was unrivalled 
by any boy of his age. While only 11 years old, he committed to memory 
theVimala-kirti sitra of the Tangur and the Saddharma Pundarika of 
Kahgyur, both of which he could reproduce from memory. He first 
mastered the Abhidharma pitaka and then studied all the volumes of the 
Kahgyur and Tangur collections. At the age of twenty-nine he became 
acquainted with the Prakrit language of India, and with a view to travel 
in that country, secured for himself a passport from the Emperor. Passing 
through different countries, he reached India, and travelled all over 
its central and border provinces, such as Kashmir, in all of which he 
visited numerous places of pilgrimage. He learnt many of the higher 
and lower ydénas from several Indian Pandits, Jetari, an illustrious sage, 
was his chief preceptor. At thenoble monastery of Nalendra, he learnt 
the Yogdchérya philosophy from one of its most learned professors, 
Danuta Bhadra or Ddnta Deva, who was then in his 106th year. Some 

18 Contraction of Than-Ssen-tsaa, 
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writers identify him with the Achdérya Déntasena, the pupil of Vinaya 
Deva. He met his chief preceptor Jetéri a second time, from whom ha 
again received instructions on the Yogacharya tenets. Besides Jetdri and 
Dantasena, there were other Pandits from whom he received instruction in 
Buddhist philosophy. He devoted one year and three months to hearing 
lectures on Maitreya’s series of Dharma Sdstras. In the remaining nine 
months of the second year, he completed his study of Nydya (Logic). 
Since then during a period of three years he studied Indian philosophies 
of various schools, and vanquished a certain Bréhmanist king in disputa- 
tion. In refutation of heresies, he wrote a work based on Mahaydna 
principles, called ‘‘ The Extinguisher of Heresy,” containing 6600 slokas— 
the excellence of which struck all Indian wise men with wonder. 

Again Pandit Haraprabha having written a treatise in refutation 
of the Yogdch4rya tenets, Thafi-Ssan-tsai also wrote a volume con- 
taining 8000 élokas, called Ekdntasiddha, which he presented to his teacher 
Danta-bhadra. All these works being written in the Sanskrit language, 
the Chinese philosopher became eminently famous. The people of Arya- 
varta gave him the name Mahdydna Deva. Some of the Indian Achdryas 
became his pupils in Buddhist philosophy, and king S‘ildditya and 
Kuméra, and the king of Southern India called Dh&tubhadra and several 
other princes treated him with great reverence. Among the numerous 
Hwashai teachers who visited India, Than-ssan-tsai was the only one 
who obtained the high dignity of Pandit and enjoyed the veneration of 
Indian kings. After an absence of seventeen years of which three were 
spent in the return journey, he returned to China. The reigning Emperor 
of China, Chen-ku-an, received him with the greatest demonstration of 
reverence and respect, and Than-Ssan-tsaii presented him with more than 
600 volumes of Sanskrit manuscripts written on palmyra leaves, relics of 
Buddha, images, portraits and different sorts of Indian articles. The king 
placed him at the head of the monastery of Huf-fussi, where he 
employed him, together with other learned Hwashans, in translating 607 
volumes of Buddhism including the Sherchin Ashtasahasrika, chiefly of 
Maitreya Dharma, also in revising many of the ancient translations. He 
rebuilt the monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi or in Tibetan Chambalia. During 
that period there were 3,716 religious establishments in China, from all of 
which he recruited intelligent and well-behaved monks for his new 
monastery, He also admitted new monks. By these means he was enabled 
to establish a grand monastic establishment, containing 18,630 monks of 
Which he became the abbot. After the death of Chen-ku-an, his son Ka-u- 
teu became Emperor. He greatly patronised Thang-ssan-tsaug and his 
monastery. To every fifty principal monks of Paimif-ssi he supplied four 
servants, namely, three apprentice monks and one neophyte. He made 
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excellent arrangements for the support of the clergy and appointed the 
illustrious sage as bishop of the three great monasteries, Paimin-ssi,4 
Huafussi and Tshi-an-ssi. 

Thaf-ssan-tsai introduced the three orders of priesthood and the 
five methods of meditation among the clergy, and wrote commentaries on the 
S’ata-sahasrika, according to the Yogéchaérya method, eight treatises on his 
own system (Vipulacharya), the Lankdvatéra sdtra and many other 
sutrantas. 

He also wrote many é4stras in general, such as Nydya Sangraha, 
Kriy& Sangraha, &., &c., and devoted all his attention and energies to 
diffusmg the Mahdydna and Yogdcharya schools. He erected a lofty 
chaitya called Arya Pantha to the south of the monastery of Tshi-ain-ssi, 
in which he deposited palmleaf MSS. in Sanskrit of Indian scriptures and 
some sacred relics. He collected one million sacred images from various 
sources, ransomed 10,000 animal lives, distributed alms to 10,000 men and 
offered ten millions of lamps to sacred beings. Having worked fora period 
of nearly forty years to promote the well-being of all living beings, at the 
age of sixty-five he was emancipated from mundane sufferings. The 
Vipuldchd4rya doctrine of Buddhism, taught by him, was obtained by him 
from his teacher Ddnta Bhadra. The following were the illustrious pro- 
fessors whom he followed : 


1. Buddha. 5. Dharma Rakshita. 
2. Maitreya. 6. Ananda. 

8. Arya Sanga. 7. Vinaya Bhadra. 

4. Vasu Mitra. 8. Ddanta-sena. 


It was Thaf-ssan-tsai who first introduced this system of Buddhism 
into China. The name Than-ssan-tsai means “the knower of the three 
Pitakas in the kingdom of Thafi.”* From one of Thaf-ssan-tsaf's pupils 
named Khuhu-ki-fusi, Ti-yan-Shi-han-shehu (teacher of the Siunyaté 
philosophy) and other learned Hwashais received instruction, and handed 
down the system to posterity. 


IV. THE SPREAD OF THE SUnyaTA PHILOSOPHY. 

Buddha delivered this philosophy to Manju Ghosha!® who in turn 
delivered it to Ndg&rjuna. The following were the eminent teachers of 
this philosophy :— 

1, Ndgdérjuna. 2, Arya Deva, also called Nila-netra, on account of his 
having two spots, as large as the eyes, on both hischeeks. His real name 
was Chandrakirti. 38, Sv4mi Prajiié-raémi. 4, the Chinese sage Yeée-pal 
who was miraculously visited by Négdrjuna. 65, Yeée-Lodoi, from whom 

13 Variously called Pai-massi or Pimai-ssi. 

¢ He was a member of the Thafi royal family, 

8 The same as Manjuéri. 
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Ti-chi-tagi learnt it. The last was an eminent scholar who first introduced 
this philosophy into China and by his piety and excellent accomplishments, 
promoted the well-being of his countrymen. In the knowledge of the 
Abhidharma, there was none in China to equal him. In the practice and 
observance of Vinaya, he is said to have been like a Bodhisattva (saint). 
He became spiritual guide to the second king of Thengur in Southern 
China and also to king Wendhi of the Su dynasty. In moral merit he was 
incomparably great. He erected a monastery called Kw-chhii-ssi, on 
mount Thé-an-tha, and another on the hill called Yu-khyu-wan. In these 
two he founded thirty-six schools, and furnished them with complete copies 
of the Kahgyur and Tangur. He constructed 800,000 images of Buddha 
and Bodhisattvas and miniature chaityas, in gold, silver, brass, sandal- 
wood, &c. He ordained 14,000 monks and had 32 principal disciples, all of 
whom were versed in the Sianyaté philosophy. He wrote numerous com- 
mentaries on the various branches of Buddhism, besides notes on Buddha’s 
precepts delivered at the Mrigarshi grove, the Mah4vaipulya sutra, Prajiié 
paramité and Mah4nirvdna tantra. He also introduced the study of a 
series of books called ‘‘ The sacrament of offering obeisance by prostra- 
tions,” “ Tun-min,”’ ‘ Tse-yanmin,” “ Beema,” a treatise on mysticism, 
“Mé-fte,” and “Sutrdnta Vidy4,” a complete analysis of Dharma and 
perfection. 

At the request of Kin Wen-dhi, he wrote forty religious treatises and 
fifty synopses of the Prajié-péramité, Sadharma Pundarika, Mila Prajiid,!¢ 
&c., for the use of students of Buddhism. After labouring for thirty years 
m endeavouring to propagate the Madhyamika philosophy of Nagarjuna, at 
the beginning of the sixtieth year of his age,!7 in the 17th year of Khai-hu- 
ai’s reign, he sat absorbed in deep meditation to pass away from this 
life. He vanquished the “ great god” of the Chinese, named Kwan-yun- 
chhai,!8 or “the lord of clouds and thunder,” and bound him under a solemn 
cath to defend Buddhism in China. He had thirty-two principal disciples 
of whom the following were the most remarkable for their learning and 
purity of life : 

(1) Ta-an-tsun-che. 

(2) Fu-hu-wé-tsun-che. 

(3) Tuf-yai-the-an-tsun-che. 
(4) Cho-shi-lan-tsun-che. 
(5) Kif-shi-tsun-che. 

Among his spiritual successors, one named Tha-an-thai-tsui who 

spread his system in the southern province of China called Kin-nan, became - 
16 Commentary by Nagarjuna. 
7 On the 24th of mid-winter month. 
18 Also-called Kwan-lo-yu-yer. 
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very eminent, while the northern part called Tufi-yu-an, adopted a differ- 
ent school. Commencing with Ti-che, spiritual father and son, and during 
the five spiritual successions—viz., (1) Dhi-sin-fu-gun-da-shee, (2) Yun-bu- 
wa-ti-yan-ddé-shee, (3) Shi-an-she-hu-fa-tsafi-dashee, (4) Chhii-li-hai- 
chhii-kwa-shee, and (5) Ku-hi-fui-chufi-meedashee, the study - of 
** Phal-chhen” was chiefly pursued by Chinese Buddhists. The same 
practice has come down to the present day and it must be admitted 
¢hat Phalebhen is the favourite scriptural work of the modern Chinese 
Buddhists. The fourth chief Hwashai, named Chhin-li-hai-kwashie 
also known by the name of Then-kwan, meaning Vimala-dyishti or 
“clear sight’? became the abbot of Revo-tse-na, for which reason he was 
called Chhif-li-hati-kwashie. He flourished during the reign of Than. 
Min-hu-ah, and was well versed in the ten branches of sacred literature 
as well asin the science of government. Through the religious sanctity 
and purity of his life, he obtained sainthood. Although he did not visit 
India, yet he had mastered the Sanskrit language and could fluently 
converse in it, nor did he require any interpreter to explain Sanskrit works. 
He had a gigantic frame, nine cubits high; his hands hung to his knees ; 
he possessed forty teeth; his eyes were scarcely seen to wink; and the 
very sight of his monstrous person struck men with awe and reverence. 
Throughout the country of China he was famed as a Mah& Pandita, 
who had no rival. The illustrious Chankya Rinpochhe Rolpai dorje, the 
spiritual guide of the Emperor Chhif-luf, in his hymns on the story of 
Revo-tse-fia describes this great Pandit as an incarnation of Maitreya 
Buddha. Other writers believe him to have been an emanation of Manju 
Ghosha. Among the Chinese, he was the greatest scholar in Phal-chhen, 
on which subject he wrote three large commentaries. Among his principal 
works the following are well known :—(1) “ Vows,” (2) “the Mirror 
of Dharmat,” (3) “the Mirror of Lamp of S‘dstras,” (4) Bodhisattva 
Pancha Marga, and other synopses of the triple pitakas, (5) three hundred 
detached treatises of S’Astras. It is universally admitted that a greater 
scholar in Phal-chhen never appeared in China. He lived one hundred 
and two years, during which time he became spiritual guide to seven 
kings in succession, and taught the sitréntas several times. His school 
is known by the name of “Shhi-an-she-hu.” Its tenets differ very little 
from those of Thaf-ssan-tsafis, the difference being in the ways 
prescribed. The 21st spiritual suceessor of this great teacher named 
Khuean-fu thai-fa-shee became celebrated for his learning. He is said to 
have been miraculously visited by Maitreya, while going on a pilgrimage 
to Revotse-ia. Although the school founded by Tishi, and his spiritual 
son, continued for a long time, yet it wrought very little change in 
the religious persuasion of north and south China. 
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V. Freva Sirzierua-vinr ScHoo.. 


This is the most ancient school of India, derived from Buddha and 
handed down to his spiritual successors directly. The following is the 
order of succession in which it has come to posterity : 

Buddha, Mahdkaéyapa, Ananda, Shanabastri, Madhyaméhna, Upagupta, 
Dhitika, Arhat Krishna, Sudaréana, Vibhaga, Buddhadnanta, Buddha Mitra, 
Panasha, ASva Ghosha Mashaba, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Rahula-bhadra, 
Sangénanta, Arhat Ghanasa, Kumarata, and Sha-ya-ta. 


IX. ANCIENT CHINA, ITS SACRED LITERATURE, PHILO- 
SOPHY AND RELIGION AS KNOWN TO THE TIBETANS.! 


The name of this great country in its own language is Sen-te-hu 
(S’en = God, Tehu = land) or the celestial country. Some authors 
identify it with the fabulous Continent of Lu-phapa. 

The people of Aryavarta call it Mah& China, where Mah& means 
great and China is a corruption of Tshin. Among the sovereigns of China 
She-’hu-hun, king of the province of Tshin, became very powerful. He 
conquered the neighbouring countries and made his power felt in most 
of the countries of Asia, so that his name as king of Tshin was known 
to distant countries of the world. In course of time by continual phonetic 
change, the name Tshin passed first into Tsin and then into Chin or China, 
whence the Sanskrit designation Mah& China or Great China. The 
Tibetans call it Gya-nag, (Gya “extensive” and nag “ black’) or people 
of the plains who dress in black clothes: for all the Chinese dress in blue 
orblack. So algothe Tibetans gave the appellation of Gya-gar to the people 
of India, on account of their wearing white. dresses, According to the 
ancient historical records, many religious schools and customs originated 
in China. Of these, three were the most important, viz., She-hu, Do-hu 
and Jia. The first, She-hu, partakes more of a literary than of a religious 
character. We shall therefore treat it as literature. According to Sam- 
bhota, the father of Tibetan literature, letters are the origin of all science 


1 Translated from Dub-thah-Selkyi-Mél6fi. See Vol. L, p. 187, Note 1. 
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and speech: they are the rudiments of words and their significations: to 
the formation of letters, religion owes its success: but for the principles 
of reading and writing, the progress of work, knowledge and science in the 
world would have come to a standstill. 

The first sovereign of China, King Fohi, was a very accomplished 
prince, possessed of an intellect quick, powerful and discerning. ‘With the’ 
aid of his wise minister Tshankye he first invented the art of writing and 
gave to the letters their form, power and inflection or orthography. He in- 
troduced the system of writing on bamboo slates with waxen pencils. His 
characters were of a rounded shape called Tofi-tse, and it was during 
the reign of Tshin-shi-hdaa that his minister Li-si invented the running 
hand which were called Li-si after his name. His General Mifthe-yah 
invented the brush pen made of hare’s hair, and with ink prepared from the 
smoke of pine-wood painted the characters on silk cloth. Afterwards 
Tshai-wan of Nag-rum invented paper. Then, by the invention of a 
neater sort of characters called khya-i-si (and the cursive called Tsho-u-si) 
@ more convenient and easy method of writing was introduced which gradu- 
ally displaced the earlier systems. Many works were written which illustra- 
ted the simple and childish character of the earlier people. Li-si and Mif- 
the’s systems of slow and quick handwriting were found unfit and rude and 
so fell into disuse. 

The first king Fo-hi wrote a large treatise on the art of divination 
and astrology called Khyen-shan which is the earliest work of the 
kind known. He also wrote a book on Ethics, called ‘“‘ The perfect and 
judicious behaviour.”” Then appeared the five literary and moral works 
called by the general designation of Ookyifis, viz.:—Yeekyii Shee-kyia, 
Shoo-kyii, Lee-kyifi and Chhun-chho-u. The authorship of Yeekyia 
is attributed to Fohi, the writers of the remaining four being unknown. 
She-hu is also a well-known term for that science which treats of the re- 
gulation of the customs and manners of a nation. 


CHAPTER I. 
ETHICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The works on this subject are very interesting. The founder of this 
philosophy was the famous sage Khuf-fu-tse (in Tibetan Koi-tse, the 
latinized Confucius). He was born not long after the birth of Buddha. 
In the latter period of the Te-hu dynasty, during the reign of Te-hu- 
win, Khui-fu-tse was born in Shan-tu one of the thirteen great divisions 
‘of China. His biography is well known every where in China and he is 
universally believed to have been a particularly sacred personage. The 
present laws of China and the ethical works, so well suited to the welfare 
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of all classes of men, are all founded on the Code of laws first drawn up 
by this great philosopher. From that time to the present day, for a period 
of more than two thousand and five hundred years, during which time China 
has witnessed many political changes and revolutions, the downfall and growth 
of many dynasties, the laws of Khuf-fu-tse have continued to regulate 
and govern the manners and customs of the whole community from the Em- 
peror to the meanest subject. So wise and excellent are those laws that 
they have undergone little change in the course of time. Being the first 
and wisest preceptor of the monarchs of China, the portrait and name of 
Khuit-fu-tse are adored and venerated by every sovereign who succeeds 
to the celestial throne. This ceremony handed down from generation to 
generation has got the sanction of antiquity as a heritage to the Emperors 
of China. The descendants of Khui-fu-tse enjoy the second order of the 
Empire as an hereditary honour, in token of the high regard due to the 
memory of the wisest man born in China. The Tibetans balieve that 
their celebrated Srofi-tsan Gampo was an incarnation of Khui-fu-tse— 
one of miraculous birth—in whom was manifest the spirit of Chenressig, 
Some authors conjecture that Khufi-fu-tse was the inventor of astrology 
from the few verses bearing his name and praise, which head almost all 
the astrological works of China and Tibet. He is also believed by some 
people to have been the inventor of handicrafts, manufacture, techno- 
logy &c. It was Khui-fu-tse who first taught philosophy and literature 
in China, but he wrote only a few works on those subjects. His pupils and 
followers made copious additions to and improvements on bis works, which 
were revised and annotated. The works so annotated and revised which 
served as guides to the scholars of China, are four in number, viz. :—Ta- 
she-u, Chuf-yun, Loon-yu and Mef-tse. The outlines of Ta-she-u, 
drawn up by Khufi-fu-tse himself, were enlarged by his pupil named Choa- 
tse from hints taken fromhim. Thesecond work Chufi-yui was composed 
by Tse-se. The third work Loon-yu was attributed to the joint authorship 
of Tse-le-u Tse kyai and Tse-sha. The fourth work Men-tse derived its 
name from that of its author. These writers were either Khui-fu-tse’s 
pupils or pupils of his pupils. From the time the Te-hu dynasty was founded, 
literature made rapid strides in China and the number of literary works 
greatly increased. There grew up during this time, (as afterwards), a number 
of scholars (not less than 100) who interpreted these works and wrote com- 
mentaries on them. ‘The statutes and laws which uphold the government 
were drawn up during the reign of Hwanku by a learned scholar named 
She-u-hu, on the basis of Khui-fu-tse’s works. A few years afterwards, 
Tse-u-fu-tse, a great philosopher, wrote many original works which, even 
at the present day, are considered as great authorities and works of refe- 
rence. Again, there aro five other works, called Kai-chen, which resemble 
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the Deb-thers or Historical records of Thibet in subject matter; besides 
they contain many literary and philosophical notices which come more 
properly under the heading of She-hu, Astrology or the art of Divination. 
The earliest written encyclopedia of Astrology is the chief repository 
of Yeekyifi, the first of the Uhd series. The art of divination called 
Porthai which was brought into Tibet during the reign of the Thafi 
dynasty was obtained from this great work. In early times, as stated 
above, there reigned in China the Hun dynasty of three kings and that 
of Dhi of five kings. During the reign of Fohi (whose name is also written 
as Hpushy), the first of the Hun kings, there came out from the great river 
Hé in the province of Henan (modern Ha-nat) a monster called Lufi-ma 
having the body of a horse and the head of a dragon. On the back of this 
hideous monster there were eight figures or Mudrds (called Pakwas in 
Chinese), curiously inscribed. The eight Pakwas being multiplied to 
64 by permutation, a work was written under the name of Lyan-shan 
(chief work). The figures on the back of the monster were called 
Hé-tho-hu; tho-hu in Chinese meaning “ figures’ and Hé being the 
river from which the monster issued. This earlier account of the origin 
of the Pakwa is called the “ First Heavenly System.”? Afterwards a learned 
man by the name of Sen-nofii wrote a work on the Porthat, called 
Ku-hi-tsaf, based on the first work on divination. It is also said that 
it was brought down by an eagle from the mountain called Swan-ywan. 
It is related by some writers that there is a work which was composed 
from the cry of an eagle. The third monarch of the Hun dynasty named 
Yee-khyuf (written as Yihi-shyin), by accurate observation of the heavenly 
bodies and by assigning the distinctive signs of male and female to the five 
elements, formed the ten fundamentals? (and gave the names of mouse, bull, 
&c., to the twelve concatenations or Dendals® named the divisions of time, 
viz.,—years, months and days). All these were represented on a globe, 


3 The five elements of astrology— 
1. Tree, Male and Female. 


2. Fire % 
3. Earth 9» 
4. Iron . 


5. Water  ,, 
8 Tho Sanskrit words corresponding to the 12 Dondals of the Tibetan astrology 
or causal connection on which the existence of the human soul depends are :— 


1. Avidyé. 7. Vidana, 

2. Samskéra 8. Rishna. 

8. Vijiidna. 9. Apddéna, 

4. Ndamardpa. 10. Bhéava. 

5. Shadyatna, 11. Jati. 

6. Sparfa. 12. Jaramarana. 
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called Hun-thyeu-yi constructed by him for the purpose. The clocks (Tse- 
men chifi) and watches (Pe-yo-hu) of modern China are prepared after 
those illustrations. Moreover, the invention of chariots, boats, forts, ten 
sorts of musical airs and the use of arms were attributed to him. 


The later heavenly system. 


The fourth king of the @ynasty of Te-hu named Yo-hu-tho-hu- 
thai-shi, was, in the year tree-dragon (the first of the heavenly years 
according to this system of calculating time), presented with a wonder- 
ful tortoise by a man from the south named Yui-shafi-she. By carefully 
observing the figures and marks on the tortoise’s shell, which were supposed 
to express the names of divisions of time, the king improved the former books 
on astrology and the art of divination. From that year to the j/ire-dragon 
year of the 12th cycle when the Emperor Chheu-lufi ascended the throne, 
there elapsed 4092 years. There are legends which relate that a subject 
presented a wonderful tortoise to king Yo-hu, but there is no record of 
his utilizing the marks on the shell for the purposes of astrology. It is 
stated that king Shi-hu-yohi obtained a wonderful tortoise of miraculous 
origin from the River Loo of Hanan, and by reading the astrological symbols 
and marks known as Pakwa, found on its shell, wrote a large treatise on 
“divination.” He gave the name of Loo-tho-u‘ to it, from Loo, the river 
whence the tortoise came cut. 

The period during which the heaven and earth remained one and undi- 
vided,> was known as Nam Na, and the period when they became separated 
and distinct from each other, as Nam Chhyé. During these two periods, 
and aleo previously, the science of Pakwa or astrology and divination is said 
to have existed in itself, in consequence of which it is considered as ever 
unchangeable. It is not stated in the Chinese books that the “ great 
tortoise” is the prime cause of all things, as is fabled by Tibetan writers 
on astrology and the black art, after the above account of the wonderful 
tortoise of the Chinese from whom undoubtedly they have derived their 
knowledge of astrology and divination. The following are the verses on 
which the Tibetans, after the Chinese, base all their knowledge of astrology 
and of the position of the earth. 


‘ Tho-hu meaning the book of symbols and signs. 

* From this it must not be understood that the first work on divination written 
from the figures on the horse-dragon, was composed before the formation of the Heaven 
and Earth from chaos. The name Nam Na is used to distinguish its priority to that 
which immediately followed it. 

O 
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Tsug-lag-tse-kyi-taa-va-ni The principal root of astrology. 
Ma-hé-ser-gyi-rus-bal-dé. | Is the great-golden tortoise. 
Go-vo Lhor-dafi Jud-ma _ The tail to the north and the head above. 


Chyan. 

Shog-yeshar-la-shog-yen- The right and left sides lie east and 
nub. west. 

Yau-lag-shes-po-tsham-zi- The limbs extend to the four quarters 
knah. 


Gan-kyalne-pade-ye teng. On which lies supreme 

Dsam-lii Jig-ten Chhag- The world Jambudvipa and rests. 

par-dod. 

Wen-wah father of the first king of the Chigur dynasty who was 8 
saintly personage revived the first work on astrology written by Fohi. The 
later heavenly system of astrology, based on the symbols and marks on 
the tortoise’s shell, was revised and improved by Che-hu-ween. Altogether 
there were three great works on astrology written at three different 
times, the first being Le-an-shan’s, the second Ku-hi-tsafi’s and the third 
Wen-wah’s—uall well known in China. During the latter period of the 
Te-hu dynasty, the wicked and stupid king of Chhen-gur in utter ignorance 
of the worth of astrology, and apprehending danger from the existence of 
astrological works which in his eyes appeared ominous and fraught with 
evil, ordered them to be burnt. The first two works were destroyed, 
but fortunately Wen-wan’s work survived, and it is on this that the 
modern astrological works of China are chiefly based. Wen-waii’s son, 
Chi-hu-kyuf, revised and illustrated his father’s work. Khuf-fu-tse 
is said to have improved upon the writings of his predecessors, but this is 
questioned by some writers who doubt if he ever wrote on the subject of 
astrology and divination, Another painstaking author wrote a small treatise 
on astrology, based on Che-hu-kyufi’s work. One of Khuii-fu-tse’s 
pupils is said to have drawn up some astrological formule under the name of 
Shi-chin, which were ascribed by some to Khuf-fu-tse himself. Probably 
people mistake this book for Khufi-fu-tee’s. Among the ancient writers 
of China, Fohi Wen-wai, Chi-hu-kyufi and Khui-fu-tse are famed as 
four saintly authors. Old men of Tibet believe that the art of divination 
was first discovered by Manju-sri, the god of wisdom, on the summit of 
Revo-tse-fia. Other accounts, stating that it was given to the world by the 
goddess Namgyalmo (S. Vidyé) and by Padma Sambhava, also obtain credit 
in Tibet, but are mere fabrications, having no more truth in them than those 
ascribing the origin of astrology to Buddha. 
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Medical Worke. 

The second king of the Hui dynasty named Yan-dheu-shen-huf-shi 
was the first who wrote on medicine. To feel and understand the pulse 
and to divine human destiny by an intimate knowledge of the fundamental 
elements were the principal subjects of his works. This latter science® 
was unknown in India and other countries. The four great classes of 
Tibetan medical works are said to have been based upon the above named 
early Chinese works. The five fundamental elements of the Chinese are 
quite dissimilar to those of the Indians, being tree, fire, earth, iron, and 
water, while 4k4éa has no place. Tree probably supplies the place of wind, 
but it is not easy to understand how iron could be imagined to be a subs- . 
titute for Ak4éa. 

Music. 

Yu, minister of King Shun, discovered the use of the five Khin or 
Sanskrit Tér and the twenty-five tones of music called Shee in Chinese or 
Sur in Sanskrit. He wrote a book on songs and musical performances 
called Sho-hu. The Tha-shi dance of Tibet of the present day was based 
upon this Chinese mode. There also appeared many original works on 
rhetoric (Alank4ra Vidy4) in both the periods. The number of figures of 
speech in the Chinese language is greater than in Tibetan. 

Works on history, technology, selection of lands, physiognomy, and 
prognostication existed from an early age. The number of works on 
these subjects increased in latter times, but they are not classed as great 
works. 


She-hu or an exposition and vindication of the Confucian philosophy. 

With regard to religious faith among the She-hu scholars very few 
persons possess the “ predisposition to piety” (according to Buddhistic 
principles). The majority of them, content to limit their aims to this 
life, are careless whether their future after death be one of happiness or 
damnation, while others look upon this life as the consequences of Karma and 
Phala. They argue that bad it been true, Khui-fu-tse and King Fo-hi 
gould have mentioned it in their works, which contain no such account. 
Both King Fo-hi and Khufi fu-tse who were distinguished for their pro- 
found wisdom and learning were, no doubt, aware of those religious principles, 
but omitted them in their works, owing to the people of the age not having. 
been so far advanced as to comprehend the triple pitakas of Dharma. The 


6 The science of predicting human destiny by marking the pulsation is different 
from palmisty which was known in India. 
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works called U-hu-jid and Ssi-shi-hu, &c., treated of such matters of 
worldly utility as would meet the requirements of the age they lived in, 
and would pave the way for the future reception of Buddhism. Fo-hi and 
Khui-fu-tse did not speak a single word against Buddhism like the 
unprincipled Charvakas who reject the theory of the transmigration of 
souls and the inevitable consequence of Karma and Phala. Once, one of 
Khui-fu-tse’s pupils asked him what would be the state of man after 
death. Khufi-fu-tse answered that he could not say that there was no 
future existence: that it was so mysterious and unknown, that he could not 
hazard any opinion on it: but would presently explain all that was conceivable 
and open to cognition. Again once while he was explaining some meta- 
physical points respecting the supreme being, one of his pupils, Wuen-fu-hu, 
questioned him thus, “Sire, if there is a great being as you mention, what 
and where is he? Is he soand so?” Khufi-fu-tse having replied in the 
negative, the pupil asked if he (Khufi-fu-tse himself) was not that being; 
‘No, how could I be like that supreme being ?”’ replied Khui-fu-tse. “ If 
so” retorted the pupil, “where must he be?” Khufi-fu-tse said, “such a 
being is born in the western quarter’ (by which heevidently meant Buddha). 
In the works of these two personages there are some mysterious passages 
which appear like the aphorisms of Buddhism, capable of a higher 
signification than the mere earthly objects they are taken to mean- 
The text of Yee-kyifi in some respects resembles the Tantrik philosophy 
of the Buddhists, as has been explained by the most learned Lama Chan-kya 
Rolpai Dorje. During the supremacy of the Jifi dynasty, two eminent 
Chinese scholars named Hwa Shaft Fo-shen and Dhu-hu-min, wrote com- 
mentaries on both She-hu and Dohu, in which they pointed out many striking 
resemblances to the theories of Buddhism. In a later work called “ The 
History of the rise and progress of religion (or Chhoijufi)” being an 
exposition of the works of the great She-hu teacher Khui-fu-tse, it is 
found that his teachings were akin to those of Buddhism. Khung-fu-tse’s 
works avowedly treat on ethics and on public utility for the benefit both 
of individuals and of nations, but essentially they point to saintly wysa. 
Those who have studied Buddhism critically, can easily perceive the similarity 
between Khui-fu-tse’s teaching and that of Buddha, but the general 
readers of Khui-fu-ste may not form any sound judgment in this respect. 
Of the classes which go by the name of U-hu-chia, five viz., Yig, 
Yee, Lee, Kyi, and Sheen, are the principal works. In the Chinese language 
they are called U-hu-chhafi or one’s own doctrine, behaviour or morality. 
The first, Yin, inculcates mild and gentle behaviour; the 2nd, Yee, 
treats of affection, cheerfulness, and good humour; the 8rd, Lee, of 
manners and customs; the 4th, of wisdom; the 5th, of a calm and firm 
mind. The four well known ethical works called Ssi-she-hu are mere 
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applications of these five subjects. Those who in China carefully master 
these five subjects are regarded as sages, those who can practise them, as 
saints, 


Origin of Heaven, Earth and Men according to the “ Ye-kyif”’. 


In the beginning, before the formation of Heaven and Earth there 
existed nothing but “ Hun tua” or void, which evolved of itself and was in 
a state of chaotic agitation from eternity, until it fell into utter confusion and 
disorder. In this state of chaos, the order, distinction, cognition, classificae 
tion and nomenclature of things were unknown. The Chinese account bears 
a striking resemblance to the account as to the origin of the world in all 
Tibetan works on mysticism that in the beginning there existed nothing 
except void from which the world arose. In that chaotic state there was 
the virtue of “ The-ji” that is, the supreme nature, matter and self-existent 
energy. Just as wo have the innate power of distinguishing different 
things in ourselves, so the primeval chaos possessed the virtue of giving 
rise to distinct existences. From its internal agitation, it produced first of 
all Namba (species), and nature, which were like male and female. Again 
these being endowed with a virtue like the germination of the seed by 
the union of the male and female elements, divided themselves into the 
“Tsha-shif,” 4. ¢., the fourfold distinction into (1) great male, (2) little 
male, (3) great female and (4) little female. Afterwards from the union 
of those two species sprung the Pa-kwa or Tibetan Parkha and Choo-gui 
orthe nine mansions with forty-five gods residing in them. Thereafter 
from the virtue of these two, light and clearness came forth. All light 
subetances flew upwards from the ocean of chaos, the thin and at- 
tenuated things resting on the surface. When this separation took place 
the upper region or Heaven (or Thain) was produced. This was called 
the age of the formation of Heaven (Nam Nama). All heavy (Sanskrit 
guru), thick, unclean and ponderous substances sank to the bottom and 
formed the Earth called Teo. This is called the age of the Earth’s 
closing. When Heaven and Earth were produced, the shining lustre of 
the former radiated from above and the bright effulgence of the latter rose 
upwards. These two, united together, produced “ Man.” This age was 
called the period of the formation of Man. Heaven, Earth and Man — 
are possessed of three virtues or potential energies and three aims 
(designs). In works on mysticism a similar description is given. Heaven 
18 said to have been anciently the father and Earth the mother. These 
two meeting together produced a sound, whence emanated Man. The 
Tibetan “ Nam’ or Chinese “Thain” means both Heaven and potential 
Energy. Tibetan ‘Sa’ or Chinese “ Tee” meaning Earth is purely matter 
that has productive powers. 
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Parkha or Pakwa or Mudré Symbols. 
Tibetan me 8 chag namkha chhu_ ri shifi lof 
Chinese li khon ta khin kham kin sin son 
English fire earth iron sky water hill tree wind, 
Chinese Chooguh or Tibetan Mevagu. English nine mansions of the 45 gods. 


Tibetan chikar fiinag sum thifi shijui fiaser tugkar dunmar gyatkar gumar 
English white black blue green yellow white red white red. 
No. of Mansions1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


"Again, the blue sky (or the middle illuminated atmosphere), and the 
Earth are both called the world. Vulgar people say that the Heaven is 
of dark blue colour and the Earth four-sided. According to this system 
only nine heavens are mentioned without a word about their disposition, 
The Tibetans alone hold that there are nine strata of earth, one above 
another and nine heavens in regular succession. The great period counted 
from the beginning of the formation of Heaven, Earth and Man till their 
destruction is called Yi-yvan (Auvum). The measure of time in one 
Yi-yvan is equal to 129,600 human years of the Hindu system or “ kalpa.” 
After the destruction of Heaven, Earth and Man, HdntGf and Theji will 
be convulsed to form a second chaos, from which there will be a renewed 
formation of the world. 

Man is like the effulgence or the essence of all conglomerate matter. 
The Chinese do not recognize the theory of the four ways of birth, viz., 
from the egg and the womb and the manner of production of insects and 
plants. According to them, man was not born in the beginning but 
formed after the manner above described. The earliest writers do not 
appear to hold that the Heaven, formed after the dissolution of Chaos, 
possessed any visible appearance or magnitude, nor do they explain what 
will be the state of man after death. They neither enumerate the six 
classes of living beings, nor describe how they were produced. Latterly an 
eminent Chinese writer called Chou-tse, who was acquainted with the 
works of the Buddhists wrote as follows:—After death, those portions 
of the mind and soul or the spiritual effulgence, obtained from the Father 
consisting of the Three Pranas (called Sdéihaon) fly towards the skies and 
became absorbed in S’en (divinity), while the six parts (consisting of 
spiritual emanations) obtained from the mother (Lehu-pho) go down 
towards the earth, and mix with the spirit called “ku-hi” or the devil. 
All the Chinese authors attributed the happiness and sufferings of this 
world to The-han (Thain) or Heaven. The same theory prevails now all 
over China, the Heaven of the Chinese bearing some resemblance to the 
idea of the Supreme Being. According to them, pigs, sheep and other 
animals (as well as herbs and vegetables) being designed for human 
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consumption by The-han, there is no harm in killing them. The Chinese 
adore many gods endowed with a visible shape among whom Yoob-Hwai 
is well known. They also worship a multitude of devils, They pay 
homage to dead bodies and, under a belief that the manes of the dead, 
though in Hades, can enjoy earthly pleasares, offer them meats and other 
edibles. Some of their customs are formed by affinity with those of their 
neighbours the Lalos and To-u-se. There are also some customs which 
are evidently borrowed from the Buddhist creed. 


Khui-fu-tse’s teaching compared with the doctrines of Buddhism. 

Kbufi-fu-tse in his work on the fundamental formulz called Ta-she-hu 
while describing the manners and attributes of a “ Teacher” says, that 
liberal and enlightened accomplishments depend much upon clear judgment 
and understanding. The doing of good and contributing to ennoble others 
depend first on one’s own goodness and excellencies. After the acquirs- 
ment of knowledge it should be retained, when it is comprehended it 
should be practised. When it is practised it will produce happiness, 
when it has imparted happiness, it can be utilized in teaching others, when 
it is communicated to others, knowledge is acquired. Thus by progressing 
Further and further from the origin or beginning of learning, the ultimate 
object can be obtained. It is easy to understand the apparent meaning 
of his words which generally relate to the enumeration of moral virtues 
pertaining to this life, but a mystic and deeper meaning pervades them all, 
which may be interpreted thus:—By enlightened knowledge he meant, 
the clear knowing of what the true and false ways (of religion) are, which 
he exhaustively illustrated in his chapter on the “ duties of a Teacher.” 
By ennobling others and leading them to good &c. he meant that, in order 
to be able to do good to all animate beings and to lead them to the real and 
true end of existence, one must first himself arrive at perfection. When 
he has first become good, others will follow him. Having himself obtained 
happiness, he will be able to conduct others to happiness, who have not 
already obtained it. After reaching perfection himself and bringing 
others to it, right discrimination is attained when he will know the 
means of emancipating himself from transitory existence. Thus by 
progressing further and further he will see the beginning and end of 
all knowledge. From this, it is evident that Khuf-fu-tse’s doctrines 
were akin to those of the omniscient Buddha. The maxim, “ First mature 
yourself and after you have done so, try to mature others” and others of a 
like nature correspond with those contained in the Mahéyana philosophies. 
Although the name of Buddha was unknown to Khui-fu-tse, yet 
in saying “gone to the extreme limit of knowledge” he must have 
meant an exalted state of being, closely resembling that of Buddha. 
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Thus he approached very near to Buddhism in that twilight of civiliza- 
tion. The Chinese scholars who, by critically studying Khufi-fu-tse’s 
works became learned, are given the title of “Shyan-shen.” For having 
mastered the ancient classics, they are called wise men. Above all, when they 
have mastered the above-mentioned five classical works and can elaborately 
elucidate the formulz and riddles, they are styled Sho-hu-tsha or Chwan- 
ywen, Thus by studying the classics they become learned, and then by 
acquiring a knowledge of the laws of their country, they become possessed 
of a knowledge of things. Having acquired both kinds of knowledge, 
they discharge the duties of the administration of their country. Such 
learning qualifies them for preferment in the government of their country. 
Learning alone opens to them the chances of reaching the highest offices 
in the land including those of Governor and Minister of State. It is 
such literary distinctions that raise men in China to rank and position in 
utter disregard of birth or riches, All public offices in China are in fact 
open to competition. | 
Among the theological distinctions of China the three highest are— 

Shyan-shen equivalent to Tib. Ge-she = neophyte. 

Sho-hu-tshahi % Tib. Kahchu = monk who has observed the 10 Command- 
Chwaii-ywan ” Tib, Rabchyam = superior monk. (ments. 


As by proficiency in classical studies men are raised to governorships 
in China, so in Tibet scholars of sacred literature are placed at the 
head of all religious institutions as prefects and high priests. But 
now-a-days the number of such erudite scholars is very small both in 
China and in Tibet. There are some Khufi-fu-tsist saints who being 
profoundly read in the great classical works of China, regardless of high 
preferment in government service, of commercial emoluments and of the 
pleasures and allurements of a worldly life, betake themselves to ascetism 
and a life of seclusion in caverns of hills or in the solitudes of the 
wilderness. They take such students as are willing to accompany them, 
and do not care if they get none. These men are like Buddhist hermits 
who pass their days in solitude, devoting their lives to study, meditation, 
and asceticism, but it must be admitted that there are few such in both 
countries. It appears from his writings that Khui-fu-tse had veneration 
for Buddha although Buddhism was not in existence in his age. In his 
works he neither remarked as in prophecy that Buddhism was good or 
bad. Chau-fu-tse, another writer of fame, evidently had some knowledge of 
Buddhism. In his writings he speaks in commendation of it rather than 
with any dislike. Subsequently one Cho-u-tse wrote blasphemously of 
Buddha. He was happy in his discussions on other matters but not in 
those on Buddha. He argued thus:—As the prosperity and bappiness 
of a nation arise from the king’s virtue, it is the king’s first and 
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prime duty to treat his subjects kindly. One’s own body being derived 
from his parents, they are his great benefactors. Among his subjects 
those who are intelligent, industrious, learned, able and powerful should 
help their king in the administration of the State and in war. The people 
generally should in retarn help him with tribute, revenue and presents. 
Again it will be the duty of all men to respect their parents besides sup- 
porting them and ministering to their wants; and after their death 
to honour and pay homage to their manes and bones.—Thus his moral 
sayings are excellent, but at the end he rushes into blaming Buddha :— 
“ Afterwards one S’akya Muni, unmindful of his duties towards his king and 
parents and forgetful of their kindness, quitted his home and preached a 
religion of which selfishness is the leading feature, inasmuch as it enjoins 
on each man separation from the world and care for only his own 
food and clothing. This religion being introduced into China during the 
reign of the Emperor Hwan-mii-yun-phii, many a family became 
destitute and extinct. The excellent creed of ancient times faded away 
as the new one progressed.’’ But, indeed, the religion of Buddha does not 
specify one’s duties towards his parents and the king, but aims at a wider 
good,—the good and well being of all living beings of the world by freeing 
them from miseries and sorrows not only of this present life but also of 
all transitory existences. The aim of Buddhism is to know how to lead 
all living beings from misery and grief to a state of endless beatitude. 
So that there is a vast difference between the doctrines of Cho-u-tse and 
those of Buddha, the aim of the former being as small as the point of a 
needle, while that of the latter is as wide as the immeasurable Heavens. The 
writings of Cho-u-tse with the exception of some vilifying expressions to- 
wards Buddhism contains not a word of argument and refutation. They 
only contain some erroneous views besides some commonplace principles. 
Since the introduction of Buddhism into China to the present day all 
the monarchs, with the exception of one or two, were devoted followers 
of the Buddhist faith in consequence of which such insane observations 
as those of Cho-u-tse and other profane writers, have been as ineffectual in 
their aims as echoes returned by rocks. Nowadays there are some among 
the vulgar classes who obstinately follow these stupid writers who can 
show no reasons but bark like old dogs. 
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CHAPTER II. 
To-U-8SE OR THE Bon (PON) BELIGION oF CHINA. 


The chief god or teacher of this most ancient religion of China was 
Lo-u-kyun. He is both god and man. As a god he is called by the 
name “ Thai-shafi Lo-u-kyun” which in Tibetan means the chief lord 
of ‘goodness. He is said to have appeared when, according to the Chinese 
account, Heaven and Earth were first formed. Some writers identify him 
with the god Brahmé, which conjecture is accepted by many. In the begin- 
ning of the formation of the world the great Brahm& formed the superb 
mansion of the gods and thereafter the Earth, which accounts agree with 
those given of Thaishai Lo-u-kyun as well as with the signification of 
his name “ Brahmé built the world.” Lo-uekyun from that period to 
modern times is said to have sent forth 81 emanations among which 
the great teacher Buddha is counted as one, just as the Brahmanists 
reckon him (Buddha: as one of the Avatars of Vishnu. The human Lo-uv- 
kyun was an incarnation of the divine Thai-shafi Lo-u-kyun. He is 
believed to have been contemporary with Khufefu-tse. After a stay 
of 82 years within his mother’s womb he was born when all his hair had 
turned grey, for which reason he was called by the nickname Lo-u-tse or 
the grey-haired old man. His followers addressed him by the name “ Lo-u- 
kyun” the honorific equivalent for Lo-u-tse. Having obtained 72 chap- 
ters of what are called “heavenly scriptures,” from a certain cavern of a 
hill, be became a religious teacher and preached the religion called “ ‘To-u-se.”” 
The famous Chankya Rinpochhe Rolpai dorje observed that this Lo-u- 
kyun is identical with S’en-rab of the Tibetan Bonpo?. In Chinese a sage 
is called Shyan-shef of which the first syllable shyan by the phonetic laws of 
the Tibetan has been changed into shyen, whence “ gen’’ ; $e4 means rab or 
“ excellent.” Ywon-shi-then-tsun another celebrated teacher of the To-u-se 
religion who appeared after the founder, is also considered as one of the 
81 incarnations of Lo-u kyun. The pith of To-u-se doctrine as originating 
from Thai-shafi Lo-u-kyun is similar to that of the religion of the god 
Brahm&. The To-u-se religion obtained its greatest diffusion under two of 
Lo-u-kyun’s incarnation called Lo-u-tse and Ywon-shi-then-tsun. 


To-u-se religious theories. 
The supreme being is immaterial (Artipa), shapeless and invisible. 
He is self-created and matchless and most noble. In the abridged 
To-u-se scripture there are mentioned many gods possessing a shape, being the 
7 [See Vol. L, p. 187; also shidem, p. 195, note 5. En.] 
® The writer did not see the chief of the To-u-se scriptures for which reason he 


could not describe what views they had respecting the state of the soul and transmigra- 
tion and emancipation. 
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presiding deities of the five great mountains of China, of the four great 
rivers and of wind, rain and lightning, besides many powerful demons, for 
whom several ceremonies are prescribed. At the time of propitiation 
(ascetic performances) the To-u-se hermit is required to purify himself by 
washing his body, mouth and tongue, before beginning the mantras. Puri- 
fication of the body by ablution is the principal feature of the religious rites 
of the To-u-ses. Having prepared for the ceremony by careful ablution &., 
the devotee sits and regulates the exhaling and inhaling of his breath. 
He then extols and praises his own rambling “ spirit,’ abstracts his mind, 
abeorbs himself in deep meditation and chants the sacred mantras. In 
this way there grew eight saints who obtained the power of working miracles 
according to their will. They are called Pa-dud-shyan-shif or the eight 
saints. Another saint named Taf-thwen-shi by skill in mysticism subdued 
many demons and evil spirits, all of whom he bound by solemn oaths to guard 
the Imperial Palace of Pekin. These demi-gods and demons even at the 
present day are found to stand sentry round it as of old. The descendants 
of Tan-thwen when they approach the palace walls, are politely received 
by these spirit sentinels. There are also accounts of many who acquired 
superhuman powers such as that of performing miracles and illusions. 
There are mantras and incantations for performance of the lowest classes 
of samddhi. But notwithstanding all these, there is not found in their 
scriptures the true way of emancipation which can be obtained in Bud- 
dhism alone. Witchcraft, rites and ceremonies of mysticism and con- 
catenation of time and circumstance, besides those which are used by gods and 
sages in the way of Tantrikism are numerous among the To-u-ses. Among 
them there are two classes, the lay-people and the monks. The latter take 
vows of piety and discipline which they scrupulously observe. 


An Episode. 


During the reign of the great Han, a heretical Pandit of Singala-dvipa 
called Mahé BrShmana arrived in China. He was warmly received by the 
king Yo-hu-chhah, whom he exhorted to introduce his doctrine all 
over China. During this time the celebrated sage Hwashan Dha-hu, 
who was versed in the Vedas of the Tirthikas was present. He held 
long discourses in most of the heretical Sdstras of the Tirthikas with 
the Singalese Pandit. The controversy was conducted in the Sanskrit 
language in which the Chinese sage debated with fluency and facility. 
Tho heretical Pandit was defeated, which he publicly acknowledged 
by prostrating himself before the learned Hwashai. The king greatly 
rejoiced at the Hwasha’s triumph over the Singalese who was ignominiously 
expelled from the country. It was for this reason that Brahmanical 
doctrines obtained no footing in China. They are not known there even at 
the present day. 
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CHAPTER III. 
Ho-v-st orn Hor-Hol RELIGION oF Cuina.? 


During the reign of the Thai dynasty in one of the wars, a large army 
was brought to China from the country of Tho-kar (Sita or Turkistan) 
which, unable to return to their homes, settledin China. Their descendants 
gradually multiplied and formed a large tribe who were known by the 
appellation of Housi or Hoi-Hoi. Again, the great warrior Jengis Khan 
after conquering the countries in the West when returning home brought 
with him a man of the country of Siyang which is an Island. This man, 
being versed in a kind of religion in which The-yau-nu the lord of Heaven 
was adored by all, taught the principles of the Hoi-Hoi which became 
their adopted religion. Their descendants followed this religion and much 
of the Chinese religion came to be mixed with it, but the Chinese though 
dwelling with them did not become a whit connected with them in their 
religion and manners. 


Religious theories of the Hot-Hoi people. 


They believe that all happiness and misery, good and evil, are the 
doing of The-han. The god The-han dwells in Heaven and in all things. 
The Hoi-Hoi people will never act contrary to the word of The-han. They 
do not take refuge with any worldly gods nor worship nor bow down before 
them. The souls of all the dead are collected by The-han, who ordains 
their second existence. They are to be re-born when this world will be 
re-created by him after destruction, and within this interval the souls of the 
dead will remain mixed with the void space of Heaven. Some among them 
also believe that men are born very often, and that all their senses and 
faculties are lost at each break of existence. They send the spirits of all 
animals killed by those who belong to their faith to The-han who takes 
charge of them. The spirits of those that are killed by others, who are not 
Hoi-Hoi are damned. A Hoi-Hoi will not eat the flesh of an animal that 
has been slain by outsiders. If they remain unclean The-han becomes 
displeased. Itis therefore of great importance to them to wash and keep 
aloof from unholy things. Besides these they have no knowledge of the 
transitory state of existence, the misery, and the confinement and eman- 
cipation, of the soul. They possess not the learning of the Tirthikas, or the 
materialists, but resemble the Yavanas (Lalos). These wicked people cer- 
tainly turn into pigs after their death for which reason they do not touch 
pork, the touch of which brings defilement, and the eating of which 
destroys their intellect and understanding. 


9 This is a form of Muhammadanism. 
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X.—LIFE AND LEGEND OF NAGARJUNA.! 


When the dynasty of Asoka waned and gave place to that of the 
illustrious Chandras, Nagarjuna was born in Central India destined to play 
an important part in the religious history of Buddhism. According to 
the Tibetan historians who wrote on the authority of Indian historians, he 
was born a century before Chandra Gupta’s accession to the throne of 
Magada. But to conform his age to the conjectural chronology of the 
occidental orientalists one would be required to bring that date more than 
acentury later than Alexander’s invasion of India. Ndgdrjuna’s age must 
remain a positive uncertainty as long as we cannot get hold of the histori- 
eal works of the Indian authors of the Buddhistic period. I am sanguine of 
being able to bring to light much about Buddhistic history from the works 
about NAg&rjuna and other Indian philosophers. For the present I will 
only mention certain legendary accounts of Nagdrjuna which I have gather- 
ed from detached sources. 

A rich Br&hman of the Vidarbha country to whom no son had been 
born for many years, once saw in a vision, that if he gave alms to, and 
entertained one hundred Brahmans, he could get ason. Accordingly he 
made offerings and prayers to the gods and entertained one hundred 
Brahmans. After ten months his wife gave birth to a son. The rich man 
invited learned astrologers to predict the fortune of his child, but they 
found that it would not live more than a week. In all other respects the 
child was calculated to be fortunate. In consequence of this sad intelli- 
gence, the minds of the parents were overwhelmed with extreme sorrow, 
and in their deep anxiety they urged the astrologers to discover some 
remedy to save the child. The astrologers assured them that if they 
observed some religious ceremonies and paid money for virtue’s sake, read 
religious books, and entertained one hundred Brdhmans, the child would 
live zeven months, and if they entertained one hundred Bhikshus, it would 
live seven years, beyond which its life could not be prolonged by any 
means whatever. They accordingly underwent all sorts of ceremonies and 
observances calculated to prolong the child’s life. When the seventh year 
was about to expire the parents were overwhelmed with grief. 

To avoid the painful sight of their son’s predicted death, they caused 
him to be removed to a certain solitary place in company with a few retainers. 
As the boy was passing his mournful days, one day the Mahabodhisattva 
AvalokiteSwar Khasharpana visited him in disguise and advised him to 
go to the great monastery of Nalendra in Magadha as the surest means of 
escaping from the hands of death. He accordingly repaired to that famous 
Vibéra and arriving at the gate recited some gdthés. During that time 


1 The great Buddhist reformer of ancient India and founder of the Madhyamika 
Philosophy. 
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the great sage Sri Saraha Bhadra was the high priest of Nalendra. Hear- 
ing the githa the sage sent for the boy who was accordingly brought to 
his presence. Saraha asked him who he was and what brought him there, 
on which the boy gave a faithful account of his life and the melancholy 
aspect which overhung his fate and which he was painfully anxious to 
escape. The sage advised him to enter the holy order of monks, which 
act alone could deliver him from the hand of death. The boy took the 
vows of monkhood. Saraha, then invited him to the worship and service 
of Buddha Aparimita Ayusha and secured him his blessings. He required 
the boy to recite holy mantras and géthas in honour of that Buddha from 
suprise to sunset, within which time the fatal moment was predicted to 
arrive. The boy remained engaged in reading sacred books and reciting 
githas without falling asleep. ‘The fatal moment passed. The messenger 
of death did not arrive or could not sieze his victim. This happy news was 
conveyed to his parents whose hearts now overflowed with joy. The great 
high-priest Saraha then ordained him a Bhikshu of the Nalendra Vihdara. 
Here he prosecuted his religious studies under the tuition of that great 
sage. After a few years service he obtained the subordinate office of 
head steward of the congregation. During the first part of the tenure of 
office, Nagarjuna is said to have propitiated the goddess Chandiké, by 
whose agency he succeeded in providing the great body of priests with the 
necessaries of life. The propitiation took some time, after which the god- 
dess presented herself before him in obedience to his call. Enslaved as it 
were by the force of the propitiatery rites of Nagarjuna, she submissively 
asked if she was to carry him to heaven. So saying she prepared to 
transport him thither. The sage not caring for his own happiness and ever 
mindful of bis duties, exclaimed, “‘ Bold goddess, I will not go to the celestial 
regions, I called you to help me in the propagation of Dharma on this earth.” 
He then built a lofty stone temple in honour of Bodhisattva Manju Sri, in 
the court of which he pitched a thick pointed wooden club to fix the goddess, 
as it were, to her appointed terrestrial duties by the spell of mystic charms. 
He then addreesed the goddess Chandiké,—“ O thou divine nymph, I bid 
thee to look to the supply of provisions for the great congregation. Thou 
shalt not leave thy post till this club becomes reduced to dust.” Chandika 
accordingly, in the guise of a beautiful damsel began her homely work. 
During her temporary residence within the environs of the monastery, the 
chief cook of the congregation was enchanted with her personal charms. 
He spared no pains or means to win her favour, with the sensual object 
of enjoying her person. The maiden refused his addresses several times, but 
at the end consented on the condition that he should reduce the said club 
to dust. The deluded cook not knowing the secret connected with the 
club, instantly burnt it to ashes. The maiden now set free from this 
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bounden duty assumed her celestial Shape radiant in angelic glory that was 
too strong for mortal eyes to bear, and ascerided to her ethereal home, leaving 
the disappointed lover to stare at her with surprise. No sooner did this affair 
take place than Nagarjuna by dint of his divine eyes came to know of it. In 
order to retrieve the loss, he visited the courts of kings, princes, and nobles of 
Magadha and other Buddhist countries, from whom he obtained annuities 
and donations for the support of the great body of monks at Nalendra. 
He constructed a gigantic image of of Mah&kAla whom he charged with 
the defence of hisreligion. During the latter part of his office the country 
was visited by a famine in consequence of which the monks fell into great 
distress. The manager became very thoughtful about the terrible effects 
of the natural calamity. Distress and scarcity compelled the congregation 
more keenly to feel the necessity of money. The monks now determined 
to devise some means of acquiring treasures for the support of the 
famished congregation, and Nagarjuna accordingly started on an expedition 
to visit an island in the great ocean where lived a great saint well versed 
in the art of alchemy. As the sea could not be crossed by any earthly 
means, he, by dint of his divine learning, got two leaves of an enchanted 
tree, by means of which he crossed the ocean and miraculously visited the 
island and presented himself before the sage who was greatly surprised 
to see a human being arrived at his abode deemed inaccessible to mortal 
beings. The sage earnestly inquired how he succeeded in achieving 
this wonder. Nag&rjuna replied respectfully stating to him the reasons 
of his visit and the circumstances that brought him thither. He also 
showed him one of the enchanted leaves, concealing the other in his 
mendicant’s platter. He begged him to teach him the art of turning 
metals into gold. The sage consented to the proposal, but not liking to 
let the wonderful art be known in Jambudvipa, he determined to detain him 
for ever in the island by depriving him of the enchanted leaf. To effect 
this, he said that he could teach the art of alchemy provided Nagarjuna 
consented to part with his leaf. Nagarjuna consented, and was taught the 
art. When it was fully mastered he flew towards the Indian Continent by 
the help of the remaining leaf. Returning to Nalendra, by means of his 
easily acquired wealth he supported the whole body of monks. By his 
religious practices he obtained siddhi (perfection). He refuted the theo- 
ries of Sankardchérya and imparted religious instruction to the monks 
of Ndlendra. The Nagas used to attend his sermons in the shape of 
young boys. They were so much interested in his teaching that they 
invited him to their abode where he spent three months. They entreated 
him to settle permanently in Naga land (the nether world) which offer 
he declined on the ground of his being required to, preach the sacred 
religion in Jambudvipa, and erect religious edifices for the good of living 
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beings. At the time of his departure he promised to return there some 
time in future. He returned to Ndlendra loaded with costly presents and 
gems of inestimable value and also with the religious volume called Néga- 
sabasriké. It was for this connection with the Nagas that he obtained 
the name of Nagarjuna. 

In the country of Radha he erected many chapels and chaityas. On 
his way to Uttarakuru, in the city of Salama or Salamana, he met with 
a boy named Jetaka, by examining the marks of whose palms, he predicted 
that the boy would one day become a king. Arrived in Uttarakuru he 
went to bathe in a river after placing his raiments on a tree. As he was 
making his ablutions be saw a native taking his clothes away, at which he 
stopped him begging bim not to remove his raiments. The native greatly 
wondered that Nagarjuna should claim his clothes, For in Uttarakuru 
there is no distinction of individual property. There all property is 
common. In Uttarakura Nagarjuna stayed for three months and 
instructed the people in the sacred religion. On his return he found 
that the boy Jetaka had become a king as he had predicted. Jetaka, having 
great faith in his saintly character, presented him with costly treasures. 
Nagarjuna returned to his country and erected many chaityas and temples, 
composed many works on science, medicine, astronomy and alchemy. After 
the death of Saraha Bhadra, the office of high priest fell upon Nagdrjuna 
which he managed with great ability and indefatigable zeal. He matured 
the Madhyamika philosophy which was only conceived by his illustrious 
teacher Saralhia. 

Although he was the head of the now wide-spreading faction, of the 
Mahéyna school, yet he did not fail to exert himself for the well-being 
of the Srévakas or the followers of the Hinaydna school, by which 
name the Sravakas henceforth came to be distinguished. They equally 
enjoyed the bounties of his saintly character. He established discipline 
among his own congregation by expelling eight thousand monks whose 
character, nay purity of morals, was open to suspicion. By these acts 
he became the recognized head of the whole Buddhist church. About 
this time the germ of a third schism was manifested among his followers 
which eventually developed itself as the Yogacharya school. 

During the presidency of Nagarjuna, Vajrésana (Buddha Gay) was 
the head quarter of the Sravakas or the followers of the Hinaydna (little 
vehicle) school, but having fallen into decay, Nadlendra in wealth and 
splendour eclipsed the seat of Buddha’s hermitage. Once a wild elephant 
was found to damage the sacred Bodhi-druma (tree of wisdom), when Naégar- 
juna caused two stone pillars to be erected for its support. This expedient 
answered well for several years, when, on the repetition of a similar injury, 
Nagarjuna surrounded the great temple Mahagandhola or the mansiun of 
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fragrance with a stone railing which he furnished with Vajragavdksha or 
the precious niches, and outside of which he erected 108 smaller chapels. 
He also surrounded the great shrine of Sridhanyakataka with railings. 
Again, there having oceurred an eneroachinent of the river Nairanjana 
on the east of Vajrdsana which threatened the safety of the most holy 
spot, NA4gdrjuna constructed seven huge images of Buddha hewn from 
rocks, and placed them facing the river in order to make the river, out 
of fear, change its devastating course. During this period, Manja king of 
Otisha (Orisha) with one thousand of his subjects embraced Buddhism. 
In the west, in the country of Malva in the city of Dhara, king Bhojadeva 
with many hundreds of his subjects embraced Buddhism. These conversions 
are attributed to the saintly influence of Nagarjuna who wrote many 
Volumes on the Madhyamika philosopby, such as Mila Jiidna, sixth 
assemblage of Vidys, Dharma dhatu strotra, Sitra sangraha, &c. He 
erected many vihdras in Prat&pesga, Otisha, Bangala, and the country. 
of Ikshuvardhana. In the latter part of his life Nagdrjuna visited 
Dakshina (Southern India), where he did many things for the preserva- 
tion of the Southern congregation (of Buddhists). In the country of 
Dravida there lived two Brdhmans of the name of Madhu and Supra- 
madhu, the fame of whose opulence had startled even the kings and 
princes of the day. ‘They held a series of discussions with Nagarjuna 
on the four Vedas and the eighteen sciences of the Brdhmans, in all of 
which they found themselves infinitely inferior to the Buddhist disputants. 
Atthe end they remarked that they really wondered how a Sramana 
of Sakya Simha could possess such profound knowledge in the Vedas and 
S‘astras, Nagarjuna replied—It was very easy to master the Brahmanical 
S’astras, but the sacred Dharma was too profound to be comprehended. Fle 
at last succeeded in converting them to Buddhism. Madhu having pro- 
pitiated the goddess Sarasvati, acquired great knowledge in the sacred 
literature of the Br&éhmans and Buddhists; Supramadhu by propitiating 
Lakshmi, the goddess of wealth, obtained immense wealth with which he fed 
the Buddhist congregation. The former prepardmany copies of Prajiié 
Péramité. One hundred and fifty monks conducted religious service in 
their chapels. Thus the great teacher Nagdrjuna being eminently versed in 
all the classes of sciences and the S‘Astras, filled Jambudvipa with trophies 
of his pious deeds. His assiduity in asceticism, erudition in science, faith 
in Dharma, profundity in Yoga, acuteness in disputation, liberality in 
giving alms, constructing shrines and chaityas, and furnishing of food to 
the congregations were all incomparable. He is given the appellation of a 
second Buddha ; for he consolidated what Buddha had only commenced. 
Nagérjuna is said to have been a great friend ofgking De-chye (Sankara) 
of Southern India, whom he had converted to Buddhism. Both the friends 


g 
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took vows of meeting a common lot, 4. ¢., to live and die together. Nagéar- 
juna beings saint, no messenger of death ever ventured to approach him. 
The friends therefore attained to unusual longevity, during which time the 
king witnessed successively the death of his many wives, children and grand- 
children. In his old age the king got a son who alone fortunately survived 
him. Once the mother of this prince (named in Tibetan Zon-nu-den-chye, +. e., 
“the throat-cutting young prince”) prepared a handsome robe which she de- 
sired him to wear. The prince did not use it, saying, that he would use the 
robe when he became a king. The mother, with a deep sigh, exclaimed— 
“Son, how vain is that hope! Thinkest thou, my darling, that the king 
thy father will ever die. He has obtained immunity from death, which awaits 
all mortal beings but himself.’ The prince replied,— Mother, must I not 
rule as a king since Iam born as a princeP Live or die, I shall be a 
king.” Seeing the gon’s resolution, the mother revealed to him the secret 
of her husband’s death and said,—‘‘ Go and beg Nagarjuna’s head, and that 
shall quicken thy succession to the throne.” The prince accordingly 
went off at once in search of Nagarjuna and found him on the top of 
Sriparvata. Approaching the venerable Sramaya, he asked him to present 
him with his head. Nagarjuna, knowing what brought him there, con- 
sented. 

The prince tried several strokes of his sword to cut the saint’s throat, 
but in vain. Nagarjuna, seeing the ignorance of the prince, shewed him 
the secret which could effect the cutting off of his head, by saying,—* Prince, 
hundreds of such swords would not sever my head from the body, but go 
and bring that Auéa grass, which alone will effect it.’ In one of his 
former births Nagérjuna is said to have killed a worm by cutting its 
throat with a kuéa grass. On account of the inevitable consequences 
of Karma in this life, that very worm was born as the prince who severed 
his head from his trunk with the kuéa grass. Atthe time of death 
Nagfrjuna told the prince that he would rise again in a future time and 
his head would again be one with his body. Asthe prince was carrying off 
the head, it was snatched away by a Yaksha who threw it to a distance of 
five miles, where the saint’s remains turned to stone. It is mentioned in the 
Book of Prophecies that the head is now in the course of drawing every day 
nearer the trunk to effect its junction. Verily it may be said of Nég4rjuna 
that when the junction takes place, the city of Gay& will be blown up by 
Gaydsura or the demon of Gayé. It is said that Ndgarjuna will again 


appear in India, and live one hundred years, to teach the sacred Dharma to 
men and gods. 
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X1—DETACHED NOTICES OF THE DIFFERENT BUDDHIST 
SCHOOLS OF TIBET. 


All the Buddhist Tantras that were translated into Tibetan under the 
auspices of king Khrisrofi-ede dtsan and his successors till the advent of 
Pandit Smyiti into Tibet, were designated gSaf-siago sia-sgyur of 
rNyii mahi-rgyud or “the anciently translated Tantras.’’ All the Tantras 
trnalated by Rinchhen-ssahpo and the generations of translators who — 
followed him, were called gSaf-shags phyi-kgyur or Sar mahi rgyud. 
For this reason it will be evident that the difference of rNif-ma and 
gamma schools lies in the Tantras only, while the Sutras are the same in 
both. 

The Tantras of the gSarma school are clearly analysed in the 5Kah- 
igyur, and the original of the rNifima Tantras composed in Arydvarta were 
rendered into Tibetan purely and faithfully. ‘They are the following: 

(1.) Rigs pabi-Khu-Vyug. ) 

(2.) Tsal-chhen-dKrugs-kyi-rgyud. 

(3.) Khyui-chhen-ddiug-vahi-rgyud. 

(4.) #Do-la-gser-shun-rgyal mahi-rgyud. 

(5.) Mi-nule-rgyal-mtshan-gyi ‘5 

(6.) rTsemo-byui-rgyal-nam-mKhai-rgyalpo. 

(7.) &5De-va-Aphrul-bkod rzogs eer 

(8.) Byat-chhub-Seme tig. 

(9.) &De-va-rab-Abyams. 

(10.) Srog-gi-kKhorlo, 

(11.) Thig-le-drug-pa rzogs pa-spyi-gchod, 

(12.) “Yid-dshin-norpu. 

(13.) Kun-Adue rig-pa. 

(14.) rJe dtsun dam pa. 

(15.) dKon byed rgyalpo. 

(16.) rMad byun rgyalpo. J 

(17.) hKhor-va-déi-spuge. These three belong 


These sixteen be- 
long to the Seme- 
sdeor Yoga class, 


(18.) Bya bral-medpai-rgyud. to the kLef-sde 

(19.) Nam-mkhah-i-Aloi-yais kyi rgyud. class. 

(20.) Padma-hloa-gsal-gyi-rgyud. These three belong 

(21.) Padma-dvan-rygal. to the Man-iag 

(22.) Yid-bshin-tog gi-rgyud. or Upadeéa class. 
The following are the Tantras which appertain to the rTsoge pa- 

chhen-po in general. 
(23.) Seme nyid bya-rtson-las hdas pa-nam-mkhah-chhi-vai-rgyud. 
(24) De-iiid fiams su-blais pa-nam mkbah-chbe-phyi-mai. 





T22 
(25.) 


26.) 
(27.) 


(28.) 
(29.) 


(30.) 
(31.) 
(32.) 


(38.) 
(34.) 
(35.) 
(36.) 
(37.) 
(38.) 


(39.) 
(40.) 
(41.) 


(42.) 


(43.) 
{44.) 


(45.) 
(46.) 
(47.) 


(48.) 
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De-fiid yohs rzogs hbras len-nam-mkhah-chhe-phyimai rgyud 
yohs su-sgro-va. 

Sems iiid Apho-hgyur-med pa chhos iid rgyalpoi-rgyud. 

Sems fiid thig-lé. iag-gchig-ston-pa-byufi-sems thig lei rgyud. 

Seme fiid rai-byufi gi-ye shes su-ston-pa yeshes thig lei rgyud. 

Sems fiid thams Chad kyi-rtsa var dstan pa-man-fag phren 
vai-rgyud. 

Sems fiid-kun-khyah-chhenpor bstan pa-saiis va-rgyal po-rgyud. 

Sems fiid rafi rig-tu-dstan pa-ye-shes dam pai rgyud. 

Seme fiid kun-tu dssaf poi rol-par ston pa nam-mkhahi dvyiis 
rnam dag-gi-rgyud. 

Sems fiid-kun-gi-siiii por-ston pa-man fag sii poi rgyud. 

Sems fiid ran-rig-tu zid chhes pa sili po-gsafi vai rgyud. 

Sems fiid kun-gi-vtsa-va nam-mkhah chhe rtsa va chan gi-rgyud. 

Seme fiid gchig tu Adus pa flag gchig dgoiis pai rgyud. 

Sems ji-bshin par-bshag-pa-bsam-gtan chhen poi-rgyud. 

Sems fiid rgyun chhags su goms pa dsam gtan rgyun chhags 
kyi-rgyud. 

Sems fiid thames chad du gsuis pa sgo mah mdoi rgyud. 

Sems fiid dvafi dai sbyar va chhe-dvaii gi-rgyud. 

Sems fiid dvan sgra tshig las hdas pa nam-mkhah-chhe med 
pai-rgyud. 

Sems fiid gdod mai-gnas su ston pa nam-mkhah-chhe gshi hi 
rgyud. 

Sems fiid hod gsal du dstan pa rinchhen hlear vai rgyud. 

Sems iid yontan lhur grub-tu-dstan pa rinchhen phrefi vai- 
rgyud. 

Sems fiid khame gsum du gsal va khame gsum sgrol mai rgyud. 

Sems fiid spafi dlafi las hdae pa-ston pa fas pa-silif poi-rgyad. 

Sems iiid Apho-hgyur med par-ston pa rdorje-gsaii vai-rgyud. 

Sems fiid yi-nas sais rgyas par ston pa-ye-safis rgyas par ston 
pai rgyud. 


Besides these 48 Tantras there are others which claim an indigenous 
growth. They are the following: 


(L.) 
(2.) 


sKu-gsufi-thugs yon-tan Aphrin-las kyi-rgyud. 
rDorje-phur-pai-rgyud. 


(3.) rTa-mgrin-gyi-rgyud. 

Also— | 

gSer-yid-chan ; gyu-yig-chan; dufi-yig-chan, &c. of modern origin, 
make up thirty-five in number. Six volumes of bKah-Agyur treating of 
Tantras are also claimed by the Niimapas. 

Besides the above-mentioned there are said to be other Tantras which 
being concealed by ancient sages, are not known at present. 
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All these Tantras are said to have been delivered by Dharma KaAyi, 
Kuntu-ssangpo (Buddha Samanta bhadra), Vajra Sattva, and Vajradhara, 
dec 


The Niimapas who all belong to the Yogdchaérya school of ancient 
India observe Tantrik ceremonies exclusively. ‘They have nine series of 
Jiiéna, and speak of thirteen Bhimis or stages of sainthood, while the 
Gelugpa (or the reformed sect) speak only of ten Bhumis. 

The Niimapas have various ceremonies for propitiating their tute- 
lary deities who are divided into two classes called Si (the mild) and Phro 
(the wrathful) Yi-dam-kyi-Lha. They have various other kinds of rules 
and ways of asceticism. All the Niima Tantras being based upon the 
Man-iag scriptures, by their means numberless Indian and Tibetan (male 
and female) saints are said to have obtained the lowest class of perfection 
called “ Thun-mofi-gi-dnos grub.” 

In ancient India Achérya Kama Vajra, Buddha Guhya, Sri-siddha, 
Padma-sambhava, Vimala-mitra, &c., many Pandite, many kings headed by 
Indra Bhuti, and many fairies were the most important personages; and in 
Tibet, king Sroi-btsan sGampo, Khri srof-ede-btsan, together with his 
25 saintly subjects, 108 gter-ston or discoverers of sacred treasures, Rah 
Abyams pa the professor of ALof-scriptures, Dharma gri the great trans- 
lator, gYun-ston-rDorje-dpal, sLe-lui dshad pai-rDorje, mGonpo rdorje 
of Yu-thog, Ka-thog rig-hzin-chhen mo, rDor-brag-Rig Azin, Lha-btsun- 
chhenpo, and others. Many sages of the Sarma school also had turned 
Nima religionists. 

The Nifima sages, who had fully studied the above mentioned Tan- 
tras, had prepared commentaries on them and left their own observations 
in works written by them for the benefit of coming generations. It was 
the sage of Orgyan! who wrote volumes on the rZogs chhen or Atiyoga 
sect of the Nifma school. It is mentioned in the histories of religion 
that that sage, having written his profound interpretation of the Buddbist 
Tantras, in a kind of fairy language, unintelligible to man, had concealed 
these books securely under rocks and pillars for the benefit of future genera- 
tions of Buddhists. He had also left predictions, respecting the name and 
date of birth of the man by whom those books were to be discovered. After 
completing all that was necessary for the continuance of the Niima 
school, he retired to the land of cannibals on the south-west. Afterwards 
in regular succession, as was predicted by him, a host of gTer-stons appeared 
and greatly contributed to the propagation of his school and the swelling 
of the Niima scriptures, which altogether exceed five hundred volumes 
in number, 


1 Padma Sambhava. 
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For these reasons it is believed that the rest of the Niima school is 
extremely pure. But latterly some persons, calling themselves gTer-ston 
to gain notoriety and to be called sages, mixed many spurious and false 
theories with the ancient ones. Those pretended gTer-stons not agreeing 
among themselves, out of envy and enmity to each other, enjoined many 
obscene observances under the garb of religion. They gave out that the 
Tantras prescribed unrestrained libertinism as the easiest and surest mode 
of salvation. Female modesty was no consideration to them atall. Fora 
time, by their influence, the teachings of the Sutras (Amdo-scriptures) were 
set aside in preference to those diabolical Tantras which were considered to 
be the direct means of Nirvana. For this reason the monks gave up 
taking the vows of celebacy and moral discipline. The laws of Dulva 
were entirely neglected. Particularly after Laf-darma’s persecution of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, some Tantriks, in the heat of debauchery and 
drunkenness, had composed many spurious Tantras, putting into writing 
the ravings of their intoxicated brains. Again during the revival of Bud- 
dhism, when the Sarma system of schools was about to be diffused in Tibet, 
certain Tantriks composed several works in which many strange elements 
were introduced. In them the Thif-rje-chhenpo of the mNiimapas, 
the Brahma Tantras of the Brahmans, the mysticism of the Bonpo were 
mixed together, in consequence of which those works no longer resembled 
the ancient works on Tantras. From these sprung the ceremonies of 
Khregs chhod and Munkhrid, &. Those who practised the magical sorceries 
founded on them were notorious for their arrogance and wicked impositions . 
When their wickedness was exposed by the great Reformer, the two 
Nifima Lamas, named Pesna Lifpa and Shakya-mchhog eDan, jointly 
conspiring against him, gave out to the world that Tsofikhapa was a real 
demon incarnate, whose sworn mission was the working of the downfall 
of Buddhism in Tibet. 

The same two Lamas also wrote a volume of about 500 leaves about 
the reformations, charging Tsoikhapa with many kinds of blasphemies. 
They even went so far as to say that the crown which he put on the 
image of Jovo (Lord) Sakya Muni, was rivetted on its head with copper- 
nails, that the flowers that were daily showered on it fell owing to the 
sorceries, as so many thorns. ‘They predicted that on account of these 
impious acts, the Buddhist religion was destined to collapse after 500 years 
from that date, and that shortly the sun, moon and stars would falls 
hundred (Tibetan) miles below their ordinary paths. To this work they 
gave sanctity by declaring that it was discovered to be a book of ancient 
prophecy, classed under Nidma Terma scripture. Many right-thinking 
and honest Niima Lamas question the validity of this work, although 
the uninformed and the ignorant Niima followers believe in its pre- 
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dictions and do not hesitate to slander the Gelugpa school. The Gelugpa 
writers successfully refuted all the charges contained in that work and 
exposed the malice of its blasphemous authors. 

From that time, on account of the doctrinal differences between the 
Nima and Sarma schools, especially between the former and the re- 
formed school (Gelugpa), disputes and controversies commenced. Most 
of the eminent writers of Tibet are of opinion that the great body of 
Niima scriptures were alloyed with strange and spurious writings, and 
there are very few books which have any pretensions to originality or 
antiquity. Among those which are said to be very pure may be classed 
the following : 

(1.) dKon-mChhog-spyi ADus, 6 vols. 

(2.) mKhah-AGro sNyii-thig. 

(3.) Lho-gTer. 

(4.) Bima sNii-thig. 

(5.) &LSi-Chhen-sNia-thig. 

(6.) gYu-thog sNii-thig. 

(7.) Byafi-gTer-gyi Chhos skor. 

(8.) gTer-bDag-gLif pahi-chhos skor. 

(9.) Nam-chhos kyi-skor. 

(10.) rGyal-va-eNa vahi-rNif-vahi-chhos kyi skor. 

(11.) rTa-mgrin chhos-skor &c., and many others. 

The study of the above-mentioned books is believed to be very effica- 
cious to ascetics, in obtaining sainthood. In profundity of import these books 
are unrivalled by other religious works of the same school. Among the best 
and purest of Nifma monasteries are (1) sMin-grol gLif, (2) rDorje- 
brag, (3) Kham-ka-thog, (4) Shi-chhen-rtsogs chhen, &c. and many others 
of less fame. In these monasteries, moral discipline and religious strict- 
ness are greatly observed, ii consequence of which their resident monks are 
said to have great pretensions to purity of life. 

The Nyingmas schools have vohuricue works called Upaneshas on 
the subtlety of rites. 

In the Sarma or modern school are included the following sects, 6Kah- 
gDams pa, bKah-brGyud pa, Sakya-pa, Karma pa, Jonaii pa, dGelug- 
pa, &. The principal theories and rules of these sects are: 

(1.) Constant meditation about the attainment of Bodhisattva-hood 

(sainthood). 

(2.) Uninterrupted attention to compassion towards all living beings. 

(3.) Reverence and adoration to the great and precious Holy Being, 
called dKon-mCuHoe. 

{4.) The renouncing of worldly enjoyments a business, and residence 
in solitude to limit the sphere of doing and desires. 
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5.) The external observance and conduct of life to accord with the laws 
of Dulva (Vinaya teachings.) 

(6.) Internally, the full comprehension of the metaphysical portion of 
the Tantras called dskyed rim and rtsogs rim. 

(7.) The practice of the meditative science or yoga, holding the theories 
of universal illusiveness and voidity (S’unyata). 

(8.) The comprehension of the essence of the Madhyamika philosophy 
by which the attainment of sainthood is ensured. 


bKan-gDame Ppa Sect. 


This sect was founded by the great Indian Pandit Dipankara Sri 
Jiidna (Jova-rje-dPal-edan Atiga of the Tibetans). There are records 
of over three thousand Lamas of eminence and learning in the annals 
of this sect. Among them ABrom-ston-rgyal-vai-hbyui-gna Potopa the 
philosopher, and sPyan-mNah-va, &c. were very celebrated. 


bKau-breyud pa Sect. 


Of this sect, the sages rDoje-hChhafi-chhen, Telopa, Naropa, Marpa, 
Mela Dvags po Lha-rje, &c. were the successive presidents. Marpa having 
obtained a good deal of religious instruction from Atisa, mixed the 6Kah- 
brGyud theories with those of the bKah-gDams sect. 

The Daréana of this sect is called Mahb4-mudra (Phyag-rgya-chhenpo). 
This is divided into two classes called Sontri-Mahamudra and Tantri- 
Mahamudra, the latter of which they reject. On the whole the significa- 
tions of the Mahamudra resemble those of the Sinyataé theories. 

Its meditative science is similar to those of the Prasanga Maédhyamika 
school of ancient India. 

The chief Yedam or tutelary deities of this sect are the Lord of Gubya 
Saméja-sb Demchhog (Sambhara) and rDorje-Phagmo, &c. 

Its guiding instructions called Man-iiag were drawn up by the sage 
Naropa, for which they are called Naro-chhos-drug. Anciently this sect 
possessed the greater number of sages, ascetics and scholars, many of whom 
had obtained sainthood. At one time its monks numbered several 
hundreds of thousands. The Lamas of this sect pay more attention now 
to the meditative science, and less to Vydkarana and other branches of 
sacred literature. Although at one time &bKah-brgyud pa Lamas were 
eminently famous for their knowledge of metaphysics and Darégana, yet 
now-a-days there are not many who can fairly claim the distinction of 
sages. In fact they more resemble the shadows of their predecessors. They 
generally mix with the Niama Lamas in perverse and forbidden con- 

duct, such as female company, drinking intoxicating liquors, &c. 
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Saxya SEct. 


This sect derives its name from the name of the place of its origin. 
It is an offshoot of the bKah-drgyud pa sect in a reformed state. 

The tutelary deities, generally invoked by the followers of this sect, 
are Kye-rdorje (Hé Vajra), Phyagna rDorje (Vajra Pani) &e. 

That rotatory existence and emancipation from it are inseparable, is 
its chief theory. Leading instructions are taken from the works called 
gSer-chhos-bChug-sum. The Lamas of this sect are tolerably learned in 
eacred literature. The ancient monks of this sect are said to have 
obtained sainthood by propitiating the fairy Néroemkhah sphyodma. The 
monks in general are known to be little strict in the observance of the laws 
of Dulva. They drink, and mix and live with women. 


Gelugpa School. 


This is at present the dominant school of the Buddhists in Tibet. It 
was founded by the celebrated reformer Tsoikhapa and obtained great 
diffusion under his chief disciples, one hundred and fifty in number, among 
whom the Regent Darma Rinchhen, the sage Gelegpalssai, Gedundub, &c., 
were most eminent. Tsoikhapa found that by the eccentricities of the 
Tantrik (Nifima), Buddhism in Tibet had greatly degenerated, so much 
s0 that it could hardly claim the name of Buddhism at all. Its divergence 
from the tenets of Buddha was too wide to enable any student of Buddhism 
to reconcile it with any sort of Buddhism that then prevailed in the north. 
With great pains he succeeded in organizing a reformation which struck 
the older schools by the root. His works on the different branches of the 
sacred literature were in accordance with the Kahgyur and Tafyur. 

The Lamas and monks of his school were very accomplished in 
tenets, the observance of ceremonies and the science of meditation. Their 
moral discipline, behaviour and attention to study weré exemplary. They 
were also experts in argumentative philosophy. Under Tsofikhapa’s 
direction they made new annotations on the important portions of Kahgyur 
and Tafiyur and the various works on Tantras. The great monasteries 
of Tibet, Sera dapunj, Guhdan Tashilhumpo, and those of Kham, Amdo- 
Mongolia and China, altogether numbering more than one thousand, adopted 
the reformed creed. Under his disciples and their disciples within a few 
years, more than 10,000 monasteries adopted the reformed tenets. The 
largest of these monasteries contained 10,000 monks, the smallest respect- 
able ones not less than 800. In these Gelugpa monasteries, the study of 
Tantras, Mantras, Kalachakra, medicine, &c, was greatly encouraged. 
The Gelugpa religious ceremonies were conducted according to the prescrib- 
ed directions of the sacred books. Such extraordinary success as attended 
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Tsofkhapa’s reformation was not known, not to speak of Tibet, in the annals 
of Ancient India since the Nirvéna of Buddha. 

The Emperor of China, Princes of Mongolia, and other great patrons | 
of Buddhism paid tribute to his honour. Tsofkhapa is said to have ap- 
pointed under a solemn covenant a great number of gods, demons, demi- 
gods and fairies to defend the sacred religion. In the other sects, when 
an enemy invaded the sacred precincts, the monks generally used to escape 
by flight. Some of these sometimes killed their enemies by propitiating 
demons and evil spirits, and by the practice of sorceries and the black art, 
But such proceedings being contrary to the precepts of Buddha, the 
cursed perpetrators eventually had to go to hell. 

The followers of the Sakya sect and the Gelugpas were free from 
the guilt of such infernal practices. 
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